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TRUTH AND POETRY; 
FROM MY OWN LIFE. 


FOURTEENTH BOOK. 


Wirx the movement which was spreading among the public, 
now arose another of greater importance perhaps to the 
author, as it took place in his immediate circle. 

His early friends who had read, in manuscript, those poet- 
ical compositions which were now creating so much sensa- 
tion, and therefore regarded them almost as their own, gloried 
in a success which they had enough predicted. This 
number was augmented by new ts, especially by such, 
ag felt conscious of a creative power in themselves, or were 
desirous of calling onc forth and cultivating it. 

Among the former, Lenz was the most active and he de 
himself strangely enough. I have already sketched the outward 
appearance of this remarkable mortal, and have touched affee- 
tionately on his talent for humor. 1 will now speak of his 
character, in its results rather than descriptively, because it 
would be impossible to follow him through the mazy course of 
his life, and to transfer to these pages a full exhibition of his 


ilies, 

Generally known is that self-torture which in the lack of all 
outward gricyances, kad now become fashionable, and which 
disturbed the best minds. That which gives but a tran- 
sicnt pain to ordinary men who never themselves meditate on 
that which they seck to banish from their minds, was, by the 
better order, acutely observed, regarded, and recorded in 
books, letters, and diaries. But now men united the strictest 
moral requisitions on themselves and others with an excessive 
negligence in action; and vague notions arising ‘rom this half- 
set nominee misled them into the strangest habits and ont- 

on. If, B 
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of-the-way practices. But this painfal work of self-contem] 
tion was fustifed by the rising empirical pyecholo a, 
while it was not exactly willing to pronounce everything that 
produces inward disquiet to be wicked and objectionable, still 
could net give it an unconditional approval, and thus was origi- 
nated an eternal and inappeasable contest. In carrying on, 
and sustaining this conffict. Lenz surpassed all the other idler 
and dabblers who were occupied in mining into their own 
souls, and thus he suffered from the universal tendency of the 
times, which was said to have been let loose by monies but 
@ personal peculiarity distinguished him from aJl the rest. 
‘While they ae ‘imdeniably frank ‘and honest ereatures, he had 
a decided inclination to intrigue, and, indeed, to intrigue for its 
own sake, without having in view any special object, any rea- 
sonable, attainable, personal object. On she convey it was 
always his custom to propose to himaclf something whimsical, 
which served, for that very reason. to keep him constantly oecu- 
pied. In this way all his life long his imagination made him 
pa 3 his love, as well as his hate, was imaginary ; 

dealt with his thoughts and stings a wilful manner, 90 
3 always to have something to do. He endeavoured to give 
reality to his sympathies and antipathics by the most joven 
means, and always himeelf destroyed his own work. Thue he 
never benefited any one whom he loved, and never injured 
any one whom he hated. In gencral he seemed to ain only to 
panish himself, and to intrigue for no purpose but to graft 
new fable upon an old one. 

His talent, in which tenderness, facility, and subtlety 
rivalled each other, proceeded from a real depth, from an inex- 
hauntibie creative power, but was thoroughly morbid with all 
its beauty. Such qualities are precisely the most diffieult to 
judge. It is impomsible to overlook great features in hix 
‘works—a dorely waserse's steals slong through pieces of 
caricature #0 and so silly that they can hardly be par- 
doned, even in 2 humor so thorough and unassuming, and 
ach 0 genuine comic talent. His days were made up of mere 
aothings, to which his nimble fancy could ever give a meaning, 
pe was the heared able to squander hours away, since, with 
@ happy memory, the tine w! he did employ in reading, 
‘was always fraitful, and enriched his original mode of thought 
swith various msterials. 


to hia native country, and left behind him a lady to whom 
he was tenderly attached. In order to keep at a di the 
second brother, who was paying court to the same lady, ax 
‘well as other lovers, and to the precious heart for his 
absent friend, Lens determined either to feign that he had 
fallen in love with the beauty, or if you please, actually todo so. 
He carried rh this plan with the most obstinate adhe- 
rence to the ideal he had formed of her, without being aware 
that he, as well as the others, only served her for jest and pas- 
pething bate game which could only be kepup by ber mecdng 
ing but a game w! could on] it i 
him inthe axe spit, now atncting hin now rpeling hin, 
now encouraging him, and now slighting him. fe may be 
sure that if he had become aware of the way the affair some- 
times went on, he would, with great delight, bave congratulated 
himeclf on the discovery. 

As for the rest he, Like his pupil, lived mostly with officers 
of the gorrison, and thus the strange notions he afterwards 
brought out in his comedy Die Soldaten(The Soldiers) probably 
originated. At any rate, this early acquaintance with milit 
qaen had ou him the peculiar effect. that he forthwith 
himself'a great judge of military matters. And yet from time to 
time he really studied the subject in detail with such effect, 
that some years afterward he 2 long memorial to the 
French Minister of War, from which be promised himself the 
best results, The fanits of the dey it were tolerably 
woll pointed out, but on the other the remedies were 
ridiculous and impracticable. However. he cherished a con- 
vietion that he ehould by this means gain great infinence at 
court, and was anything but grateful to those of bis friends 
who, partly by reasoning. and partly by active opposition, 
compelled him to suppress, and afterwards to burn, this fin- 
‘tustic work, after it hud been fair-copied, put under cover with 
a letter, and formally addressed. 

First of all by word of mouth, and afterwards by Ictter, ne 
had confided to me all the mazes of his tortucus movements 
with regard to the lady above mentioned. Tie poetry which 
‘be could infuse ae te coe incidents often astonished 
3 
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me, 60 that I urged him to employ his talents in turning the 
easence of this long-winded adventure to account, and to make 
a litle romance out of it. But that was not in his lino; he 
could only succced when he poured himself out for ever upon 
details, and span an endless thread without any pope. 
Perhaps it will be possible at a future time, to deduce 
these premises some account of his life up to the time that 
he became a lunatic. At present I confine myself tu what ia 
immediately connected with the subject in hand. 

Hardly bad Gétz von Berlichingen when Lens 
sent me a prolix ereay written on small draught paper, such 
as he commonly used, without leaving the least margin, either 
‘at the top, the bottom, or the sides. It was entitled, Ueber 
unsere Bhe. (On our Marriage.) and were it still in exist- 
ence, might enlighten us much more now than it then did me, 
‘en 1 wis os yet inthe ark es to hin and his character. The 
leadin, is long manuscript was to compare mm) 
talent with his own: now he seemed to make himeelf inferior 
to me, now to i eco himself ag my equal; but it was all 
done with such humorous and neat turns of expression that 1 
gladly received the view he intended to convey, and all the more 
so aa I did, in fact, rate very high the gifts he possessed, and 
was always urging him to concentrate himself out of his aimless 
rambling. and to use his natural capacities with some artistical 
control. I replied in the most friendly way to this confiden- 
tial communication, and as he had encouraged the greatest 
-intimacy between us, (as the whimsical title indicates,) from 
that time forward I’ made known to him everything I had 
either finished or designed. In return he successively sent me 
his manuscripts: Der Hofmeister, (Private Tutor.) Der news 
Menoza, (The New Menoza,) Die Soldaten, (The Soldiers,) the 
imitations of Plautus, and the translation from the English 
whieh I have before spoken of as forming the supplement to 
his remarks on the theatre. 

While reading the latter, I was somewhat struck to find bim 
in a laconic preface speaking in sach a way as to convey the 
idea that this essay, which contained a vehement attack upon 
the regular theatre, had, many years before, been rad to a 
@ociety of the friends of literature ut a time, in short, wher. 
Gotz was not yet written. That there should have been amor 
‘Lenz's scqunintances at Strasburg a literary circle of which F 
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= seicgeryfies seemed somewhat problematical; however I let 


dont bering nS publishers for this and his other 
lings oe the least suspicion that he had se- 
lected me as the che bjt of hi ana hatred, and as the 


mark of an odd and whimsical persecution 
In passing, I will, for the sake of the sequel, just 3 — 


good fellow, who, though of no 
yet one of our number. He was called Ws Be and was 
first 2 member of our Strasburg society and of that at 
Frankfort—o man not without spirit, talent, and education. 
‘He appeared to be a striving sort of person, and was therefore 
welcome. He, too, attached himself to me, and as I made no 
sceret of my plans, I shewed to him as well as others my 
sketch of the Faust, especially the catastrophe of Gretchen. 
He caught up the idea and used it for a tragedy, Die Kindes- 
mérderin, (The Infanticide.) It was the first time that any 
one hed stolen from me any of my plans. It vexed me, 
though I bore him no ill will on thet aecount, Since then 
T have often enough suffered such robberies and anticipation 
of my thoughts, ud with my dilatoriness and habit of ar 
sipping about the mam things that I was ever planning and 
ining, I had no right to com 
Tf on account of the which contrasts produce, 
orators and pocts gladly make use of them even at the 
of seeking ‘them out and bringing them from a distance, 
it must be the more agreeable to the present writer that such 
— decided contrast presents itself, in his speaking of Klinger 
after Lenz. They were cotemporaries, and in youth labored 
together. But Lenz, as a transient meteor, passed but for a 
moment over the horizon of German literature. and suddenly 
vanished without leaving any tio behind. Klinger, on the 
other hand, has maintained. hi ition up to the present 
time as an author of influence. and an active man of business. 
Of him I will now speak, os far as it is necessary, without 
following any farther 0 ¢ ‘ison, which suggests itself: for 
it has not been in scerct ret that he has accomplished so much 
and exercised so great an influence. but both his works and 
his influence are still remembered, far and near, and are 
highty csteemed and appreciated. 
Klinger's exterior, for I always like best to begin with 
this, was very preposscesing. Nature had given him a tall, 
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Nender, well-built form. and regular features. He waa careful 
of his appearnnee, always dressed neatly, and might justly 
have passed for the smartest member of our little society. 
‘His manners were neither forward nor jamatt and when 
not agitated by an inward storm, mild and gen! 

Tn girls, we love what they are, but in eae men what 
lu and thus I was Klinger's friend as soonas I 

his acquaintance. He recommended himself by a pure 
nature, aad an unmistakeable decision of character won 
confidence. From youth upward, everything had tended 
to incline him to seriousness. ‘Together with a beautiful and 
excellent sister, he had to provide for a mother. who in her 
widowhood had need of such children fur her support. He 
hed made himself everything that he was, so that no one 
could find fhult with a trait of proud independence which 
‘was apparent in his bearing. Strong natural talents, such a8 
‘are common to all well-endowed men, a facile power of appre- 
hension, an excellent memory, and great fluency of speech, 
he possessed in a high "gre: but he appeared to regard all 
these as of less value than the firmness and perseverance 
which were likewixe innate with him, and which circumstances 
had abundantly strengthened. 

To a young mau of such a character, the works of Rousseau 
vere especially attractive, mile was his chiet' text-book, and 
its sentiments, as they had an universal influence over the cul- 
tivated world, were peculiarly fruitfal with him, and influenced 
him morc than others. For he too wax a child of nature-— 
he too had worked bis way upwards, What others had been 
compelled to cart away. he had never possessed: relations 
of ciety from which they would have to emancipate them- 
selves, hid never fettered him. ‘Thus might he be regarded as 
one of the purest dixeiples of that gospel of nature, und in view 
of hin own persevering efforts and his conduet ay a man and 
son, he might well exelaim, ~ All ix good ax it comes from the 
hands of nature!" But the conclusion, * All is corrupted in 
the hand» of man!” was also forecd upon him by adverse 
experience. Tt was not with himself thut he had to strugelo, 
but beyond and out of himself with the conventional world, 
from whose fetters the Citizen of Geneva designed to sct us 
free. And as from the circumstances of his youth the struggle 
he-had to undergo had often becn difficult and painful, he had 
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been driven a beck cwpos, Meneeif:t00 violently to attain a 
tieeous jeyour development. On the contrary, 

had to force his way against an opposing world, a 
tif bitemew hd ret ash eat which he after. 
wards in some degree fed and cherished, but for the most part 
strove against and conquered. 

His works, ts far ay I am able to recall them, bespeak 2 
strong understanding, an upright mind. an active imagination, 
a ready perception of the varicties of human nature, and a 
characteristic imitation of generic differences. His girly and 
boys are open and amiable, his youths ardent, his men plain 
and intelligent. the personages whom he paints in an un- 
favorable light are not overdrawn; ho is not wanting in cheer- 
fulneas and good homour, in wit and happy notions; allegories 
and symbols are at his command; he can entertain and please 
us, and the enjoyment would be still purer if he did not here 
and there mar both for himself and us, his gay, pointed jesting 

a touch of bitterness. Yet this it is which makes him 
wl at he i is. The modes of living and of writing become as 
varied as they are, from the fact that one wavers theoreti 
cally between knowledge and error, Practically between 
creation and destruction. 

Klinger should be classed with those who have formed them- 
selves fr for the world, out of themselves, out of their own souls 
and understundingy. Because this takes place in and among & 
greater mass, and because among themselves they use with 
power and effect. an intelligible language flowing out of uni- 
‘versal nature and popular peculiarities, such men always cherish 
a warm hostility to ull forms of the schools, especially if these 
forms, separated from their living origin, have degenerated 
into phrases, and have thus lost altogether their first, fresh 
significance. Such nien almost invariably declare war aguinst 
new opinions, views, and systems, as well a8 against new events 
and rising men of importance who aunounce or produce great 
ebanges. They are however not o much to blame on this 
account; their opposition is not unnatural when they sce all 
that which they are indebted to for their own existence and 
ealtare menaced with ruin and in great danger. 

Tn an energetic character this adherence to its own views 
bocomes the more worthy of respect when it bas been main- 
tained throughout a life in the world and in uffaire, and when 
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a mode of dealing with current events, sehich to many might 
seem rough and arbitrary, being at the right time, 
has led surely to the desired end. ia was the case with 
Klinger; without pliability (which wes never the virtue of the 
Poms reicisen tad ‘the empire,*) he had. nevertheless risen, steadily, 

erably, to posts of t importance, managed to 
maintain his positon, and She advanced in the ation 
and favor of his highest patrons, never forgot his old friends, or 
the path he had left behind. Indeed, through all degrees of ab- 
sence and separation, he laboured pertinaciously to preserve the 
most complete constancy of remembrance, and’ it certainly de- 
serves to be remarked that in his coat of arms though adorned 
by the badges of several orders, he, like another Willigis, did 
not disdain to tuate the tokens of his early life. 

Tt was not Jong before I formed a connection with Lava- 
yer. Passages of my “ Lettcr of a Pastor to his Colleagucs” 
had greatly struck him, for much of it agreed perfectly with 
his own views. With his never-tiring activity our correr- 
pondence soon became lively. At the time it commenced he 
‘was making preparations for his larger work on Physiognomy, 
—the introduction to which had already been laid before the 
public. He called on all the world to rend him drawin; 
and outlines, and especially representations of Christ; and, 
although I ould do os good as nothing in this way, he 
nevertheless insisted on my sending him a sketch of the 
Saviour such ag I imagined him to look. Such demands for 
the imposn:hle gave occasion for jests of many kinds, for I 
had no other way of defending myself against his peculiarities 
but by bringing forward my own. 

‘The number of those who had no faith in Physiognomy. or, 
at least, regarded it as uncertain and deccitful, was very great; 
and several who had a liking for Lavnter felt a desire to try 
him. and, if possible, to play him a trick. He bad ordered of 
a painter in Frankfort, who was not without talent, the profiles 
of several well known persons. Lavater’s agent ventured upon 
the jest of sending Babrdt's portrait ax mine, which soon 
brought back a merry but thundering epistle. full of all kinds 
of expletives and asseverations that this war not my picture, — 
together with everything that on such an occasion Lavater 
would naturally have to say in confirmation of the doctrine of 

* That is to aay, a native of one of the Imperial cities, 
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Physiognomy. My true likeness, which was sent afterwards, 
he allowed to pass more readily, but even here the opposition 
into which he fell both with painters and with individuals 
showed itself at once. The former could never work for him 
faithfully and sufficiently ; the latter, whatever excellences they 
might have, came always too far short of the idea which he 
entertained of humanity and of men to prevent his being some- 
what repelled by the special characteristics which constitute 
the personality of the individual. 

‘The conception of Humanity which had been formed in 
himself and in his own humanity, was so completely akin to 
the living image of Christ which he cherished within him, 
that it was impossible for him to understand how a man could 
live and breathe without at the same time being a Christian. 
My own relation to the Christian religion lay merely in my 
sense and feeling, and I had not the slightest notion of that 
physical affinity to which Lavater inclined, I was, therefore, 
vexed by the im) ity, with which a man so full of mind 
and heart, attacked me, as well as Mendelssohn and others, 
maintaining that every one must either become a Christian 
with him, a Christian of his sort, or else that one must bri 
him over to one's own way of thinking, and convince him 
precisely that in which one had found peace. This demand, 
80 directly opposed to that liberal spirit of the world. to which 
‘I was more and more tending, did not have the best effect — 
mac, All unsucocssful attempts at conversion leave him who 
been eclected for a proselyte stubborn and obdurate, and this 
‘was capecially the case with me when Lavater at last came 
out with the hard dilemma—* Either Christian or Atheist!” 
Upon this I declared that if he would not leave me my own 

ristinnity as I had hitherto cherished it, I could readily 
decide for Atheism, particularly as 1 saw that nobody knew 
precisely what citber meant. 

‘Thix correspondence, vehement as it war, did not disturb 
the good terms we were on. Lavater had an incredible 
paticnee, pertinacity, and endurance; he was confident in his 
theory, aud, with his determined to propagate his con- 
victions in the world, he was willing by waiting and mild- 
ness to cffect what he could not uccomplish by foree. In 
short, he belonged to the few fortunate men whose outward 
voration perfectly harmonizes with the inner one, and whose- 
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earliest culture coinciding in all points with their 
prcsaite, ives 0 natarel: Covelopatent to -tbeir 
with the most delicate moral susceptibilities, he ta 
ehosen for himself the clerical profession. He reocived the 
necessary ion, and displayed various talents, but with- 
out inclining to that degree of eulture which is called learned. 
He also, though born so long befare, had, like ourselves, been. 
sht by the spirit of Freedom and Nature which belonged to 
the time, and which whispered fatteringly in in every car, * You 
‘have materials and solid power enough within yourself, without, 
wauch outward aid; all depends upon your developing them. 
properly.” The obligation of a clergyman to work upon men 
morally, in the ordinary sense, and religiously in the higher 
sense, fully coincided with his mental tendencies, is marked 
, even as a youth, was to impart to others, and to excite 
in them, his own just and pious sentiments, and his favorite oc- 
eupation was the observation of himself and of his fellow-men. 
‘The former was facilitated. if not foreed upon him. by an in- 
ternal ecnsitiveness; the latter by a keen glance, which could 
quickly read the outward expression. Still, he wax not born 
for contemplation; properly speaking. the gift of conveying his 
ideas to of was not his, He felt himself rather, with all 
his powers, impelled to activity, to action; aud I have never 
Amown any one who way more unceasingly active than Lavater. 
‘But because our inward moral nature is porated in out- 
ward conditions, whether we belong to a family. a class.a guild, 
a city, or a state, he wus obliged. in his desire to influence 
others. to come into contact with all theve external things, and 
to set them in motion. Neuce arose many a collision, many 
‘an entanglement, especially ux the commonwealth of which he 
was by birth a member enjoyed, under the most precise and 
ascurately-defined limits. an admirable hereditary freedom. 
The republican from his boyhood is aceustomed himeelf to think 
and to converse on public affirs. In the first bloom of his life 
‘the youth sces the period approaching when, as a member of @ 
free corporation. he will have a vote to give or to withhold. If 
he wishes to form a just and inde nt judgment, he must, 
before all things, convince hi of the worth of his fellow 
citizens; he must learn to know them; he must inquire into 
their sentiments ond their eapucities; *and thus, in aiming to 
read others, he becomes intimate with his owa bosom. 
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‘Under such circumstances Lavater wes early trained, and 
this business of life seems to have occupied him more than the 
study of languages and the analytic criticiam, which is not only 

ied to that study, but is its foundation as well as its aim. In 
later when his attainments and his views had reached a 

comprehensiveness, he frequently said, both in jest 
and in seriousness, that he was not a learned man. It is pre- 
cisely to this want of deep and solid learning, that we must 
ascribe the fact that he adhered to the letter of the Bible, and 
sven. to, the enneleste, and Sad S238 ncecaanent, Sad 
assistance enougl designed. 

Very soon, however, this cirele of action in @ corporation 
or guild, with its slow movement, became too narrow for the 
quick nature of its occupant. For a youth to be upright is 
not difficult, and a pure conscience revolts at the wrong of 
which it is still innocent. The oppressions of a bailiff (Zand- 
rogt) lay plain before the eyes of the citizens, but it was by 
no means easy to bring them to justice. Lavater having as- 
sociated frend with himself, anonymously threatened the 
guilty bailit! The matter became notorious, and an investi 
tion was rendered neceseary. The criminal was punished, 
the prompters of thia act of justice were blamed if not abused, 
Ina ordered state even the right must not be brought 
abont in a wrong way. 

On a tour which Lavater now made through Germany, he 
came into contact with educated and right-thinking men; but 
that served only to confirm his previous thoughts and convie- 
tions, and on his return home he worked from his own re- 
sources with greater freedom than ever. A noble and good. 
man, be was conscious within himeelf of a lofty conception of 
humanity, and whatever in experience contradicts such a con- 
ception,—all the undeniable defects which remove every one 
from pertiction, he reconciled by his idea of the Divinity which 
in the midst of ages came down into human nature in order 
completely to restore its earlicr image. 

So much by way of preface on the tendencies of this emi- 
nent man; and now before all things, for a bright picture of 
our meeting and personal intercourse. Our correspondence 
had not long been carried on, when he announced to me and 
to others. that in a voyage up the Rhine which he was about 
to undertake, he would soon visit Frankfo.t. is 
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pega tit peritoneal 
to see go remarl @ person; many to it 
him in the way of moral and religious culture; the sceptics 
prepared to distinguish themselves by grave objections; the 
conteited felt sure of entangling and ing him by 
arguments in which they strengthened themselves,—in 
short, there was everything, there was all the favor and dis- 
favor, which awaits # distinguished man who intends to meddle 
with this motley world. 

Our first meeting was hearty; we embraced each other 
in the most friendly way, and { found him just like what I 
had seen in many portraits of him. I saw living and active 
before me, an individual quite unique, and distinguished in & 
way that no one had seen before or will see again. Lavater, 
on the contrary, at the first moment, betrayed by some pecu- 
liar exclamations, that I was not what had expected. 
Hereupon, I assured him, with the realism which hod been 
‘born in me, and which I had cultivated, that as it had pleased 
God and nature to make me in that fashion we must rest 
content with it. The most i t of the points on which 
in our letters we had been far from agrecing, became at 
‘once eubjects of conversation, but we had not time to discuss 
them thoroughly, and something occurred to me that I had 
never before experienced. 

‘The rest of us whenever we wish to speak of affairs of the 
soul and of the heart, were wont to withdraw from the crowd, 
and even from all society. because in the many moder of 
thinking, and the different degrees of culture among men, it 
is difficult to be on an understanding even with a few. But 
Lavater was of a wholly different turn; he liked to extend his 
influence as far ag possible, and was not at case execpt in a 
crowd, for the instruction and entertainment of which he pon 
sessed an expecial talent, based on his great kill in phyxog- 
nomy. He had a wonderful facility of discriminating persons 
and minds, by which he quickly understood the mental state 
of all around him. Whenever therefore this judgment of men 
was met by a sincere confession, a true-hearted inquiry, he wos 
able, from the abundance of his internal and ext experi- 
ence, to satisfy every one with an appropriate answer. The 

tenderness of his look, the ed sweetness of his hij 
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igh German, with many other things that distinguished hi 
paediatl Peet all whom Te caked quite at their ae 
Even the alight stoop in hia carriage, with his rather 
hollow chest, contributed not a little to ee in the eyes of 
the romainder of the company the weight of his commanding 
presence. Towards presumption and arrogance he knew how 
to demean himself with calmness and address, for while seem- 
ing to yield he would suddenly bring forward, like a diamond. 
shield, some grand view, of which his narrow-minded opponent 
would never have thought, and at the same time he would so 
agreeably moderate the light which flowed from it, that such 
men felt themselves instructed and convinced,—#o long at least 
as they were in his presence. Perhaps with many the impres- 
sion continued to operate long afterwards, for even conceited 
men are also kindly; it is only necessary by gentle influences 
to soften the hard shell which encloses the fruitful kernel. 

‘What caused him the pain was the presence of 

rsons whose outward must irrevocably stamp them 

lecided enemics of his theory as to the significance of forms, 

They commonly employed a considerable amount of common 
sense and other gifts and talents, in vehement hostility and 

itry doubts, to weaken a doctrine which appeared ive 
to their self-love; for it was not eagy to fine any one so mog~ 
nanimous as Socrates, who interpreted his faun-like exterior in 
favour of an acquired morality. To Lavater the hardness, the 
obduracy of such antagonists was horrible, and his opposition 
waa not free from passion; just as the smelting fire must attack 
the resisting ure os something troublesome and hostile. 

Tn such a cave a confidential conversation, such a might 

peal to our own cases and experience, was not to be thought 
on however I was much instructed by observing the manner 
in which he treated men,—instructed, I say, not improved 
it, for my position wus wholly different from his. He that 
works morally loses none of his efforts, for there comes from 
them much more fruit than the parable of the Sower too 
modestly represents. But he whose labours are artistic, fails 
utterly in every work that is not recognised as a work of art. 
From this it may be judged how impatient my dear sympa- 
thizing readers were accustomed to make me, and for what 
reasons I had such a great dislike to come to an understanding 
with them. I now felt but too vividly the difference between 
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the effectiveness of my labors and those ef Lavater. His pre- 
vailed, while he was present, mine, when I was absent. Et 

one who at a distance Arial dissatiafied Red wiih him became his 
friend when they met, and every one who, judging by my work, 
considered ime amiable, found himself greatly deoehved, when 


‘he came in contract with a man of and reserve, 
Merk, who had just come over from Darmstadt, played the 
part of Mep! topheles, especially ridiculing the importuni- 


ies of she women. AS some of these were ly examining 
the apartments whit been set apart for the prophet, 
and, above all, his bed-chamber, the wag anid that “the 
pious souls wisbed to see where they laid the Lord.” 
‘Nevertheless he, as well as the others, was forced to let 
himself be exorcised. Lips, who accompanied Lavater, drew 
his profile as completely and successfully as he did those of 
eee ee ake pat eae a cs wnt, who were to be 
in the great on Physiognomy. 

a myself, Lavater's society was highly qefuential and in 
structive, for his pressing incitements to action set my calm, 
artistic, contemplative nature into motion, not indeed to any 
advantage at the moment, because the circumstances did but in- 
crease the distraction which had already laid hold of me. Still, 
so many things were talked about between us, as to give rise to 
the most earnest desire on my part to prolong the discussion. 
A ingly I determined to accompany him if he went to Ems, 
vo that, shut up in the carriage separated from the world, 
we might freely go over those subjects which lay nearest to 
both our hearts. 


Meanwhile the conversatione between Lavater and Fraulein 
Von Klettenberg were to me exceedingly interesting and 
profitable. Here two decided Christians stood in contrast to 
tach other, and it was quite plain how the same belief may take 
a different shape according to the sentiments of different per- 
song, In those tolerant times it was often enough repeated that 
every man had his own religion and his own mode of worship. 
Although I did not maintain this exaetly, I could, in the pro- 
sent case, perceive that men and women need a different 
Saviour. Fraulein Von looked towards hers as 
to a lover to whom one yields oneself without reserve, con- 
eentrating all joy and hope on him alone, and without doubt 
or hesitation confiding to him the destiny of life. Layatér, 
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Fane and diet refined a er 
ingly without envy, whose merits he recognised and. 

heel kagtlyy and and whom, for that very reason, he strove to 
copy and even to equal, What a difference between these 
two tendencies, which in general exhibit the spirtual ne- 
ceasities of the two sexes! Henoo [we may perhaps explain 
the fact that men of more delicate feeling have #o often turned 


cocasionally condescending to play with the Divine Infant. 
Flog ant two donde sod teach other, and how they felt 
towards each other, I gathered not only from conversations at 
which I was present, but also from revelations which both 
made to me in private. I could not agree entirely with either; 
for my Christ had also taken a form of his own, m accordance 
with my views, Because they would not allow mine to pass at 
all, I teased them with all sorts of paradoxes and 
tions, and, when they got ient, left them with o jest. 
The contest between know! and faith was not yet the 
order of the day, but the two words and the ideas connected 
with them occasionally came forward, and the true haters of the 


Both bough withec beg able to gain th soent fm yaa 
without ‘to gain the assent of my 
In Faith, T said, ¢ depends on 


sense of security for the present and fature, and this assurance 
springs from confidence in an immense, all- werful, and in- 
serutable Being. The firmness of this idence is the one 
grand it; but what we think of this Being depends on our 
alties, or even on circumstances, and is wholly 
Sadler Faith is a holy vessel into which every one 
stands ready to pour his feelings, his understanding, his 
imagination as perfectly as he can. With Knowledge it is 
fees ie cppons opposite. There the point is not whether woe 
it what we know, how we know, and how well 
we know it. Hence it comes that men may dispute about 
Jonowledge because it can be corrected, widened, and oon 
tracted. Knowledge begins with the particular, is endless 
and formless, can never be all comprehended, or at least but 
dreamily, and thus remains exactly the opposite of Faith, 
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Saall Grate cf tie eel end O26 vos whisk arise from 
them may, when poetically exhibited, be exciting and enter- 
ini but in Ub they eta and coxfe eorerton, 
For that reason I was glad to leave Lavater alone with all 
those who wished to be edified by him and through him, 4 
deprivation for which I found myself fully compensated by 
the journey swe made tomether 10, Ene, Beautiful summer 
weaiher attended ‘us, and ter was gay and most amiable, 
For though of a religious and moral turn, he wns by no means 
narrow-minded, and was not unmoved when by the events of life 
those around him were excited to cheerfulness and gaiety. Ho 
‘was sympathizing, spirited, witty, and liked the same qualities 
in others, provided that they were kept within the bounds which 
his delicate sense of iety prescribed. If any one ventured 
farther he used to clap him on the shoulder, and by a hearty 
“Biseh guet!’ would call the raah man back to manners, 
This journey afforded me instruction and inspiration of many 
kinds, "which, however, contributed to a know! of his cha. 
‘Tacter rather than to the government and culture of my own. At 
Ens I eaw him once again, surrounded by society of cvery sort, 
and I went back {o Frankfort, because my little affhirs were in 
euch a state that I could scarcely absent myself from them at all. 
But I was not destined to be restored so speedily to repose, 
Baszpow now came in to attract me, and touch me on 
another side. A more decided contrast could not be found 
than that between these two men. A single glance at 
Basedow showed the difftrence. Lavater's features displayed 
themselves with openness to the observer, but those of 
Basedow were crowded together and og it were drawn 
inward. Lavater’s eye, beneath a very wide eyclid, was clear 
and expressive of piety; Basedow's was in his head, 
mall, bsck, sharp, gleaming from under bristly brows, while 
on the contrary, Lavater's frontal bone was edged with 
‘two arches of he: sobs peur als Lree ers strong, 
th voice, quick, sharp ions, a kin sarcastic 
laugh, 2 rapid’ obange of eubjects. in conversation, with 
other peculiarities, were all the opposite of the qualitiea and 
manners by which Lavater bad spoiled us. Basedow was 
also much sought after in Frankfort, and his great talents were 
admired, but he was not the man either to edify souls or to 
Jead them. His sole office wes to give a better cultivation to 
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the wide field he had marked out for himself, so that 

Humanity might afterwards take up ite dwelling in it with 

ter ease and accordance with nature; but to this end he 
even too directly. 

I could not altogether acquiesce in his plans, or even get a 


clear understanding of his views. I was of course pleased 
with his desire of making all instruction living and natural; 
his wish, too, that the ancient languages be i 


practised 
on present objects, appeared to mo laudable, and I 
sckzonsiged al ate hs pj, ended ete oe 
of activity and a fresher view of the world. But 1 was die- 
pleased that the illustrations of his element work, were 
even more distracting than its subjects, wi in the 
actual world, possible things alone stand together, and for 
that reason, in spite of all variety and apparent confusion, the 
world has still a regularity in all its parts. Basedow’s elemen- 
tury work, on the contrary, sunders it completely, inesmuch 
as things which in the world never are combined, are here 
put together on account of the association of ideas; and 
consequently, the book is without even those palpable metho. 
dical advantages which we must acknowledge in the similar 
work of Amos Comenius. 
But the conduct of Basedow was much more strange and 
difficult to comprehend than his doctrine. The purpose of 
his journey was, by personal influence, to interest the public 


the very opposite of Lavater. While the latter received 
the Bible literally, and with its whole contents, as 

word for word in force, and even at the present 
day, the former had the uiet itching to renovate 
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from its interpretation ;—alll those expressions, technical 


ical terms, or sensible figures, with which Councils 
and Fathers of the church had to explain the inex- 
pressible, or to confute heretics. @ barsh and unwar- 


rantable way, and before all alike, he declared himself the sworn 
enemy of the Trinity, and would never desist from arguing 
against this universally admitted mystery. I, too, had to 
suffer a good deal from this kind of entertainment in private 
conversation, and was compelled again and again to listen to 
his tirades about the Hypostasis and Ousia, as well as the 
Prompon. Ty moet them all I Med Sevouree to the wespoas 

paradox, soaring even above ight of his opinions, 
ventured to oppose his Beiptesetttiesden phair rasher 
of my own. This gave a new excitement to my mind, and 
as Basedow was much more extensively read, and had more 
abil in the Seasiag tals of disputation than a follower of 
nature like myself, I had always to exert mysclf the more, 
the more important were the points which were discussed 
between us. 

Such a splendid opportunity to exercise, if not to enlighten 
my mind, I could not allow to pass away ina hurry. 1 pre- 
‘vailed on my futher and friends to my most pressing 
affairs, and now set off again from Frankfort in the company 
of Basedow. But what a difference did I feel when I recalled 
the gentle spirit which breathed from Lavater! Pure him- 
self, he created around him a pure circle. At his side onc 
became like a maiden, for fear of presenting before him any- 
thing repulsive. Bascdow, on the contrary, being altogether 
absorbed in himself, could not pay any attention to his 
external appearance. His ccascless smoking of wretched 
tobacco was of itself extremely disagrecable, expecially as 
his pipe was no sooner out, than he brought forth a dirtily 
prepared kind of tinder, which took fire quickly, but had a 
most horrid stench, and every time poisoned the air insuffer- 
ably with the first whiff. I called this preparation “The 
Basedovion Smellfungus,” (Stink-schwamm) and declared that 
it ought to be introduced into Natural History wnder this 
name. This greatly amused him, and to my dixgust he 
minutcly explained the hated preparation, taking a malicious 

in my aversion from it, It was one of the deeply 
rooted, disagrecable peculiaritics of this admirably gifted man 
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that he was fond of teasing, and would sting the most dis- 


passionate ewons, He could never sec any one quiet, but 
Recroked: has, ‘with ‘saocking. 3 , in a hoarse voice, or 
pat it to confusion by an juestion, and laughed 
itterly when he had gained his end; yet he was pleased when 
the object of his jests was quick enough to collect himself, 
and gave him a retort. 

How much greater was now my longing for Lavater, He, 
too, seemed to be rejoiced when he saw me again, and confided 
to mo much thet he had learned, especially in reference to the 
various characters of his fellow-guests, among whom he had 
already succeeded in making many friends and disciples. For 
amy part I found here several old acquaintances, and in those 
whom I bad not seen for many years, I began to notice 
what in youth long remains concealed from us, namely, that 
men grow old and women change. The company became 
more numerous every day. There was no end to the dancing, 
and, as in the two principal bath-houses, people came into 
pretty close contact, the familiarity led to many 2 practical 
joke. Once I disguised myself as a village clergymen, while 
an intimate friend took the character of his wife; by our 
excessive and troublesome politeness, we were tolerably 
amusing to the elegant society, and so put every one into 
good humor. Of serenades at evening, midnight and morning, 
there was no lack, and we juniors enjoved but little sleep. 

To make up for these dissipations, I always passed o part 
of the night with Basedow. He never went to bed, but 
dictated without cessation. Occasionally he cast himself on 
the couch and stumbered, while bis amanuensis aat quietly, 
pen in hand, ready to continue his work when the half 
awakened author should once again give free course to his 
thoughts. All this took place in a close confined chamber, 

with the fumes of tobacco and the odious tinder. As 
often as I was disengaged from a dance, I hastened up to 
Basedow, who was ready at once to sneak and dispute on any 
question; and when after a time, I hurried again to the 
ball-room, before I had closed the door behind me. be would 
resume the thread of his cssay as composedly as if he had 
been engaged with sothing else. 

We also made together many excursions into the neigh- 
borhood, visiting the chiteaux, gepecially those of noble ladies, 

c 
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who were everywhere more inclined than the men, to receive 
anything that made a pretence to intellect and talent. At 
‘Nassau, at the house of Frau von Stein, a most estimable 
lady, who enjoyed universal we found a large com- 
any. eared Lathe was likewise present, and there 
‘was no lack of young ladies and children. Here Lavater was 
doomed to be put to many a physiognomical temptation, 
which consisted mainly in our ing to palm upon him the 
accidents of cultivation as original forms, but his eye was too 
eure to be deceived. I, too, was called on as much as ever 
to maintain the trath of the Sorrows of Werther, and to name 
the residence of Charlotte, a desire which I declined to gra~ 


tify, not in the politest manner. On the other hand I col- 
lected the chi around me in order to tell them vi 
wonderful stories, all about well known things, in which 


had the great advantage, that no member of my circle of 
hearers could ask me with any importunity what part was 
truth and what fiction. 

Basedow affirmed that the only thing necessary was a better 
education of youth, and to promote this end he called upon 
the higher and wealthy classes for considerable contributions. 
But hardly hod his reasoning end his impassi: eloquence 
excited, not to say, won to ie purpose, sympathy of hie 
auditors, when the evil anti-tri spirit came upon him, 
so that without the least sense of where he was, he broke forth 
into the strangest discourses, which in his own opinion were 
highly religious, but according to the convictions of those 
around him highly blasphemous. All sought a remedy for 
this evil; Lavater, by gentle serioumess, I, by jests, leading 
off from the subject, and the ladies by amusing walks, but 
harmony could not be restored. A Christian conversation, 
such as hed been expected from the of Lavater, 2 
discourse on education, such as had anticipated from 
Basedow, and a sentimental one, for which it was thought 
I should be ready—all were at once disturbed and destroyed. 
(On oar return howe, Lanter fepeusehed Mm, but 1 punisied 
him in a humorous way. weather was warm, and 
the tobaeco-smoke had ‘perhaps contributed to the dry- 
ness of Basedow's palate; he was dying for a glass of beer, 
snd seeing # tavern at a distance on the road, he eagerly 
ordered. the coachman to stop there. But just as he waa 
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driving up to the door, I called out to him loudly and impe- 
riously, “Go on!” Basedow, taken by surprise, could hardl 
get the contrary command out of his husky voice. 1 “gel 
the coachman more vehemently, and he obeyed me. Bascdow 
cursed me, and was ready to fall on me with his fists, but I 

lied to him with the greatest composure, “ Father, be 
quiet! You ought to thank me. Luckily you didn't see 
the beer-sign! It was two triangles put together across each 
other. Now you commonly get mad about one triangle, and 
if you had set eyes on two, we should have had to 
you a strait jacket.” This joke threw him into a fit of m- 
moderate laughter, in the intervals of which he scolded and 
cursed me, while Lovater exercised his patience on both the 
young fool and the old one. 

When in the middle of July, Lavater was preparing to 
depart, Basedow thought it advantageous to join him, while I 
ts hae 80 accustomed to sd ate seis eth joc not 

m to give it le a deli jourae: 
down ‘he Tahn;it ‘was metreshing alike to heart and sensed, 
At the sight of an old ruined castle, I wrote the song “Hoch 
auf dem alten Thurme steht” (High on the ancient Turret 
stands), in Lipe’s Album, and as it was well reccived, I 
wrote, after my evil habit, all kinds of doggrel rhymes 
and comicalities on the ing pages, in order to 
destroy the impression. I rejoiced to see the magnificent 
Rhine once more, and was delighted with the astonish- 
ment of those who had never before enjoyed this splendid 
‘spectacle. We landed at Coblentz; wherever we went, the 
crowd was very great, and each of the three excited interest 
and curiosity. Basedow and I seemed to strive which could 
behave most outrageously. Lavater conducted himself rati- 
onally and with judgment, only he could not conceal his 
favorite opinions, and thus with the best designs he appeared 
‘very odd to all men of mediocrity. 

Thove preserved the memory of a strange dinner at a hotel 
in Coblentz, in some doggrel rhymes, which will, perlaps, 
stand with all their kindred m my New Edition. I sat 
between Lavater and Basedow; the first was instructing a 
country parson on the mysteries of the Revelation of St John, 
and the other was in vain endeavourng fo prove to an 
obstinate dancing master, that baptism was an obsolete usage 
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not calculated for our times. As we were going on to 
Cologne, I syrote in an Album— 


As though to Emmaus, on their ride 
Storming they might be soon; 


Luckily this world-child had also a side which was turned 
towarda the heavenly, and which was now to be moved in a 
way wholly peculiar, While in Ems I had rejoiced to hear 
that in e we should find the brothers Jacobi, who with 
other eminent men had set out to meet and show attention to 
our two remarkable travellers. On my part, 1 hoped fur for- 
giveness from them for sundry little improprietics which had 
originated in the great love of mischief that Herder’x keen 
humor had excited in us. The letters and pocms in which 
Gleim and George Jacobi publicly rejoired in cach other, had 
given us opportunity for all sorts of sport, and we had not 
Teflected that there is just as much sclf-conceit in giving pain 
to others when they are comfortable, a4 in showing an excers 
of kindness to oneself or to one’s friends, By this means, a 
certain dissension had arisen between the Upper and Lower 
Bhino, of so slight i » however, that mediution was 
easy. For this the ladies were particularly adapted. Sophia 
Laroche bad already given us the best idea of the noble 
brothers. Mademoiselle Fablmer, who had come to Frankfort 
from Dusseldorf. and who was intimate with their cirvle, by 
the great tenderness of her sympathics. and the unenmmon 
cultivation of her mind, furnished on evidence of the worth of 
the society in which she had grown up. She gradually put 
us to shame by her patince with our harsh Upper Saxon 
manner, and taught us forbearance by letting we fecl that we 
ourselves stood in necd of it. The true-heartednes. of the 
Younger sister of the Jacobis, the gaicty uf the wif of Fritz 
dacabi, turned our minds and eyes more and more to these 
regions. The latter was qualified to captivate me entirely : 
possessed of a correct feeling without a trace of sentimen- 
tality, and with o lively way of speaking, ebe was a fine 
Netherlandy’ women, who without any expression of sensu. 
ality, by her robust nature called io mind the women of 
Rubens. Both these ladies, in longer and shorter visits at 
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Frankfort, had formed the closest alliance with my sister, and 
had expanded and enlivened the severe, stiff, and somewhat 
Yoveless nature of Cornelia. Thus Diisseldorf and Pempelfort 
‘had interested our minds and heerts, even in Frankfort. 

Accordingly our first meeting in Cologne was at once frank 
and confidential, for the good opinion of the ladies had not 
been without its influence at home. I was not now treated, 
as hitherto on the journey. as the mere misty tail of the two 
great comets; all around paid me particular attention, and 

wed me abundant kindness, which they also seemed in- 
clined to receive from me in return. I was reary of my 
previous follies and impertinences, behind which. in truth, 
only hid my impatience, to find during the journey s0 little 
care taken to sativfy my heart and soul, Hence, what was 
within me, bunit out like a torrent. and this is perhaps the 
reason why I recollect so little of individual events. The 
thoughts we have had, the pictures we have seen, can be 
again called up before the mind and the imagination; but the 
heart is not so comploiant; it will not repeat its a 
rn And want of all are we able to and we piel 

enthusiaam ; they come upon us unprepared, and we 
to them unconsciously. For this reason, othens, who observe 
us at such moments have a better and clearer insight into what 
passes within ux, than we ourelves. 

Religious conversations 1 had hitherto gently declined; to 
plain questions, I had not unfrequently replied with harshness, 
because they neemed to me too narrow in comparivon with 
what I sought. When any one wished to foree upon me his 
sentiments and opinions of my compositions. but especially 
when I was afflicted with the demands of common sense, and 
people told me decidedly what 1 ought to have done or left 
undone, I got out of all patience. and the conversation broke 
off, or crumbled to pieces, so that no one went away with a 
particularly good opinion of me. It would have been much 
more natural to make myself gentle and friendly. but my 
feelings would uot be sehvoled. They needed to be expanded 
by free good will and to be moved to a surrender by sinecre 
sympathy. Une feeling which prevailed greatly with me, 
and could never find an expression odd enough for itself, 
wus 2 sense of the past and present together in ono; & 
phenomenon which brought something spcctral into the pre- 
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sent. It is expressed in many of my smaller and larger 
woria, and almayy bas e bene ifoens ina por, 
though, whenever it began to mix itself up with actual life, it 
must have appeared to every one strange, inexplicable, por- 


loomy. 
ox ct one ae the place where antiquity had such an incal- 
culable effect upon me. The ruins of the Cathedral (for an 
unfinished work is like one destroyed) called up the emotions 
to which I had been accustomed at Strasburg. Artistic 
considerations were out of the question; too much and too 
little was given me; and there was no one who could help me 
out of the labyrinth of what was performed and what was 
|, of the fact and the plan, of what was built and 
what was only designed, as our industrious, persevering 
friends nowadays are ready to do. In company with others 
I did indeed admire its wonderful chapels and columns. but 
when alone I always gloomily lost myself in this world-edifice, 
thus checked in its creation while far from complete. Here, 
too, was a great idea never realized! It would seem, indeed, 
as if the architecture were there only to convince us that by 
wany nen. in # series of years, nothing can be oecomaplished, 
and that in art and in deeds only that is achieved which, like 
Minerva, springs full-grown armed from the head of its 
inventor. $ 
At these moments, which oppressed more than they cheered 
my heart, I little thought that the tenderest and fairest 
emotion was in store for me near at hand. I was persuaded 
to visit Jappach’s house, and here all that I had been wont to 
form for myself in my mind came actually and sensibly 
before my eyes. This family had probably long ago become 
extinct, but on the ground floor which opened upon a garden, 
we found everything unchanged. A pavement of brownish 
red tiles, of a rhomboidal form regularly laid, carved chairs 
with embroidered seats and high backs, flap-tables, metal 
shandelions curiously inlaid, on heary feet, an immense fire- 
place with its appropriate utensils, everything in harmon: 
with those carly times, and in the whole room nothing new, 
nothing belonging to the present but ourselves. But what 
more cap ot Peietened ae _ the emotions thus 
strangely excited, was a ly picture over the fire. 
place. "There sat the former wealthy inhabitant of this abode 


ife, and as i 

to-day, and yet all of them had away. These young, 
acted, how I demeaned myself, when overoome by these im- 
preasions I cannot say. The lowest spas: of my, bum 
affections and poetic sensibilities were laid bare in the bound- 
lesa stirring of my heart; all that was good and loving in my 
soul seemed to open and break forth. In that moment with- 
out further probation or debate, I gained for life the affection 
and confidence of those eminent men. 

As a result of this union of soul and intellect, in which all 
that was living in each came forth upon his lips, I offered to 
recite my newest and most favorite ballads. “Der Kénig von 
Thule,” (The king of Thule,) and “Es war ein Bube frech 
genug,” (There was a rascal bold enough*,) had a good 
effect, I ht them forth with more feeling as my 
poems were still bound to my heart, and as they seldom 
passed my lips. or in the presence of persons, who I feared 
could not sympathize with my tender sensibility, I felt re- 
strained; and requentiy, in the midst of a recitation, I have 
‘become confused and could not get right again. How often 
for that reason have 1 been accused of wil , and of a 
strange, whimsical disposition! 

Although ic composition, just then, mainly occupied 
meand ly suited my t, I was still no stranger 
to reficction on all kinds of subjects, and Jacobi’s tendency to 
the unfathomable, which was so original, and so much in 
accordauce with his nature, was most welcome and agree- 
able to me, Here no controversy arose, neither a Christian 
one, as with Layater, nor a didactic one, as with Basedow. 
The thoughts which Jacobi imparted to me flowed immedi- 
ately from his heart. How profoundly was I moved when in 
unlimited confidence, he revealed to me even the most hidden 
longings of his soul! From so amazing a combination of 
mental wants, {orca bation eould only gather pre- 
sentiments of what might, perhaps, afterwards grow more clear 

* The title of the poem is “ Der untreue Knabe,”” Faithless Bey), 
and in the firat line of it, as published in Githe’s collected works, 
“Kunbe” will be found instesd of “ "Trans. 
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to me. Happily, I bad already prepared if not fully calti- 
Br ynalt a an ede, nv Da one degroo tinue pened 
the thoughts and mind of an extraordinary man, and though 
my study of him had been incomplete and hasty, I was 
yet alreadly conscious of important influences derived from 
this eource. This mind, which had worked upon me thus de- 
cisively, and which was destined to affect so deeply my whole 
mode of thinking, was Srrnoza, After looking the 
‘world in vain, to find a means of development for my strange 
nature, I at last fell upon the Ethics of this philosopher. Of 
what I read out of the work, and of what I read into it, I can 
give no account. Enough that I found in it a sedative for 
my passions, and that a free, wide view over the sensible and 
moral world, seemed to open before me. But what especi 
riveted me to him, was the utter disinterestedness whi 
shone forth in his every senteuce, That wonderful aenti- 
ment, “ He who truly loves God must not desire God to love 
him in return,” er with all the preliminary propositions 
on which it rests, and all the consequences that follow from 
it, filled my whole mind. To be disinterested in everything, 
‘bat the most of all in love and friendship, was my highest 
desire, my maxim, my ‘ice, so that that subsequent hasty 
saying of mine, “If I love thoe what is that to thee?” was 
spoken right out of my heart. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten here that the closest unions are those of opposites. 
‘The all-composing calmness of Spinoza was in striking con- 
trast with my all-disturbing activity ; hix mathematical method 
was the direct opposite of my poctic humour and my way of 
writing, and that yery precision which was thought ill-edepted. 
to moral eubjects, made me his enthusiastic disciple, his most 
eeu, sought cu ether with on eager elit, Mog bag 
sense, sought cue with an ity, binding t 
ther the most different natures. id asin a 
At this time, however, all within was fermenting and 
seething in the firet action and reaction. Frits Jacobi, the 
first whom I saffered to look into the chaos, and whose nature 
was also toiling in its own extreme depths, heartily received 
my confidence, responded to it, and ored to lead me to 
his own opinions. He, too, felt an unspeakable mental want; 
he, too, did not wish to bave it appeased by outward aid, but 
aimed at development end illumination from within. I could 
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uot comprehend what he communicated to me of the state 
of his mind, 20 much the less indeed, because I could form no 
idea aa to my own. Still, as he was far in advance of me in 
philosophical thought, and even in the stady of Spinoza, he 
endeavored to guide and enlighten my obsenre efforts. Such 
@ purely intellectual relationship was new to me, and excited 
@ passionate longing for farther communion. At night. after 
‘wo had parted and retired to our chambers, I often sought 
him again. With the moonlight trembling over the broad 
Rhine, we Hood. ot ‘the window,. aad serelied in ‘that full 
interchange of i which in splendid moments 
confidence swells forth so abundantly. 

Still, of the unspeakable joy of moments I can now 
give no account, Much more distinct to my mind is an ex- 
cursion to the hunting-seat of Bensberg, which, lying on the 
right shore of the Rhine, commanded the most splendid pro- 
spect. What delighted me beyond measure was the decora- 
tions of the walls by Weenix. They represented a open 
hall surrounded by columns, at the foot of these, as if forming 
the plinth, Jay all the animals that the chase can furnish skilfully 
arranged, and over these again the cyc ranged over a wide 
landscape. The wonderful artist had expended his whole skill 
in giving life to these lifeless creatures, In the delineation of 
their widely varying coats, the bristles, hair, or feathers, with 
the antlers and claws, he had cqualled nature, while, in the 
effect produced, he had excelled her. When we had admired 
these works of art sufficiently, as a whole, we were led to 
reflect on the handling by which such pictures, combining #0 
much spurt and mechanical skill. were produced. We could 
not stand haw they could be created by the hands of 
man, or by any of his instruments. The pencil was not suffi- 
cient; peculiar preparations must be supposed to make such 
variety possible. Whether we came close to them, or with- 
drew to a distance, our astonishment was equal: the cause 
wos rns wonderful as the effect. a's 

further journcy the Rhine was happy and for- 
tonote. The widening of the river invites the mind to 
expand itself likewise. and to look into the distance. We 
arrived at Diisseldorf, and from thence came to Pempelfort, a 
most delightful and beantifal resting-placc, where a spacious 
mansion, opening upon extensive and well-kept gardens, ool- 
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lected together 8 thoughful and refined circle. The members 
of the family were numerous, and , who found 
ubundant enjoyment in so rich and agreeable a neighbour- 


were never wanting. : 

Jn the Diisseldorf gallery my predilection for the Flemish 
school found plentiful nourishment. There were whole hulls 
filled with these vigorous, sturdy pictures, brilliant with a 
folness of nature: and, if my judgment was not enlarged, my 
store of knowledge was enriched and my love for art con- 


The beautiful composure, contentment, and firmness, which 
marked the leading character of this family cirele. quickly 
manifested themselves to the observant eye of the thoughtful 
guest, who could not fail to perceive that a wide sphere of 
influences had here its centre. The activity and opulence 
of the neighboring cities and villages contributed not a little 
to enhance this fecling of inward satisfaction. We visited 
Elberfeld, and were delighted with the busy aspect of so 
amany flourishing mauufaetorics. Here we fell in again with 
our friend Jung, commonly known as Stilling, who had gone 
even to Coblentz to meet us; and who always had his faith 
in God and his truth towards men, us his most precious at- 
tendants. Here we saw him in his own circle, and took 
pleasure in the confidence reposed in him by his fellow citi. 
zens, who, though occupied with earthly gain. did not leave 
the heavenly treasures out of view. ‘The sight of this indus. 
trious region wax satisfactory, because its prosperity was the 
result of order and neatuess. In the contemplation of these 
things we passed happy days. 

When I returned to my friend Jacobi, I enjoyed the rap- 
turous feeling «pringing from a union of the innermost soul. 
‘We were loth inspired by the livelicat hope of an influence 
in common, and urgently pressed him to make an exhi- 
‘bition in some striking form or other of all that was acting 
and moving within him. This was the means by which I had. 
escaped from many perplexities, and I hoped that it would 
relieve him also. The did not object, but undertook the task 
‘with zeal, and how much that is good, and beautiful, and 
consolatory, has be accomplished! And so, at last, we 
parted with the happy feeling of eternal union, and wholly 
without a presentiment that our labora would assume the 
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opposite directions, which, in the course of life, they so 
markedly took. 
ie sive cocuzred (138 om the return down the Rhine 
together vani my memory, because the 
second impressions of natural objects are A ssi my mind, 
to be mingled with the first; and partly because, with my 
thoughts turned inwardly, I was endeavouring to arrange the 
varied experience I on myself had gained, and to work up 
what had affected me. Of one im it result, as it im- 

led me to creative efforts, which kept me ocoupied for a 

time, I will now speak. 

With my lawless disposition, with a life and action so aimn- 
Tess and seless, the observation could not long escape 
me that Lavater and Basedow employed intellectual and even 
spiritual means for earthly ends. It soon struck me, who 
spent my talents and my days on no object whatever, that 

ese two men, while endeavoring, to preach their doctrines, 
to teach and to convince, bad each in his own way, certain 
views in the background—the advancement of which was, to 
them, of great consequence. Lavater went to work gently 
snd prodently, Basedow vehemently, rudely, and even awk- 

ly; but were #0 con’ of the excellence of their 
favorite schemes and undertakings, and their mode of prose- 
cuting them, that so far all were compelled to look upon them 
ax men of sincerity, and to love and to honor them as such. 
In praise of Lavater i it could be said that he 
actually had higher objects, if he acted according to the 
wisdom of this world, it was in the belief that the end would 
hallow the means. As I observed them both, nay, indeed 
frankly told them my opinions and heard theirs in return, the 
thought arose in me that every highly-gifted man is called 
upon to diffuse whatever there is of divine within him, In 
attempting this, however, he comes in contact with the rough 
world, and, in order to act upon it, he must put himself on 
the same level, Thus, in a great measure he compromines 
his high advantages, and finally forfeits them altogether. 
The heavenly, the cternal, is buried in a body of carthly 
designs, and hurried with it to the fate of tho transient. 
From this point of view I now regarded the career of these 
two men, and they seemed to me, worthy both of honor and 
of compassion ; for I thought I could foresee that each would 
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be compelled to sacrifice the higher to the lower. As I 
this reflection to the farthest extremity, and looked 
the limits of my narrow experience for similar cases 
im history, the plan occurred to me of taking the life of 
Mahomet, whom I had never been able to think an impostor, 
for s dramatic exhibition of those coursea which in actual 
life, I was strongly convinced, einer Beco ruin mush 
more than to good. I had shortly before read with great 
interest, and studied the life of the Eastern Prophet. and was 
therefore tolerably prepared when the thought occurred to 
me. Tho sketch approached on the whole to the regular form 
to which I was again inclining. although I still uscd in mode- 
ration the liberty gained for the stage, and arranged time and 
according to my own pleasure. The picce began with 
jomet alone under the open sky, singing o hymn. In it 
he adores first of all the innumerable stars os xo many gods; 
but as the friendly star, Gad (our Jupiter) rises, he offers to 
him. as the king of the stars, exclusive adoration, Not long 
after the moon ascends the horizon, and wins the eye and 
heart of the worshipper, who, presently refreshed and 
thened by the dawning sun, ix called upon for new 
praises. But these changing phenomena, however delightful, 
are still unsatisfactory and the mind feels thut it must rise 
above itself. It mounts, therefore, to Ciod, the Only, 
ternal, Infinite, to whom all these splendid yet limited 
creatures owe their existence. I composed thix hymn with 
great delight ; it is now lost, but might easily be restored for 
the purpose of a cantata, and would commend itsclf to the 
musical composer by the variety of its expression. It would, 
however, be necessary to imagine it sung, according to the 
original plan, by the conductor of a caravan with his family 
and tribe; and thus the alternation of the voices, and thy 
strength of the chorus, would be provided for. 

Afler Mahomet has thus converted himself, he imparts 
these feelings and sentiments to his friends. His wife and 
Ali become his disciples withuut reserve. In the second act, 
be scalously attempts, supported by the still more ardent Ali, 
to propugate this faith in the tribe. Assent and opposition 
follow the varicty of character. The contest beyins, the 
strife becomes violent, and Mahomet is compelled tw fice. 
Ja the third act, he defeats his enemies, and making his 
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religion the public one, purifies the Kaaba from idols; but, as 
ail this cannot be dane by power, he is obliged to esort to 
cunning. What in his character is earthly increases and 
extends itself; the divine retires and is obscured. In the 
Sods cat Makomat prema his oosqutes Ki dectrian be, 
comes s pretence rather than an end; all conceivable means 
must be employed, and barbarities ‘become abundant. A 
woman, Whose husband has been put to death by Mahomet's 
order, poisons him. In the fifth act, he feels that he is 
poisoned. His great calmness, the return to himeelf, and to 
a higher sense, make him worthy of admiration. He purifies 
his doctrine, establishes his kingdom, and dies. 

Such was the aketch of a work which long occupied my 
mind, for usually I was obliged to have the matcrials in my 
head, before I commenced the execution. I meant, to repre- 
sent the power which genius exercises over men by character 
and intellect, and what are its gains and losses in the pro- 
cess, Several of the vongs, to be introduced in the drama, 
were composed beforehand; all that remains of them, how- 
ever, is what stands among my pocma under the title * Maho- 
mets Gesang,” \Mahomet's Song’. According to the plan, 
this was to be sung by -\li in honor of his master, at the 
highest point of his success, just before the changed aspect of 
attairs resulting froin the poison. I recollect also the out- 


lines of covered scenes, but the explanation of them here 
would lead me too far. 


FIFTEENTH BOOK. 


From these manifold dissipations, which, however, generally 
gave occasion for serious, and even religious reflections, 


and impulses and passions, and to whom next to 
my sister, I liked best to communicate like that I 
have just spoken of. I mij indeed, have perceived that 
her health was constantly failing, but I concealed it from 
myself, and this I was the better able to do es her cheerful- 
nees increased with her illness. She used to sit, neatly 
in her chair at the window, and kindly 

narratives of my little itions as well as to what I read 
aloud to her. ‘Otten, too, made sketches, in order to make 
her understand the better the description of the places I had 
seen. One evening, I had been recalling to my mind many 
different 3 when in the light of t! seieee ene 

an 


By the wing of God protected, 
‘See our friend, while suffering, rest. 
Mark, how her endeavours boro ber 
From life's waves to realms above; 
See thine image stand before her, 
‘And the God, who died from love. 
Feel whut I, amid the floating 
Of that heavenly ether, knew ; 
Hastily this aketeh Idrew. ~ 
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‘Though in these stanzas, as had often happened before, I 
expressed my ns “a stranger and foreigner,” in short, as 
a heathen, she did not take offence at it. On the contrary, 
she assured me that in so doing I her much more than 
when I attempted to employ the terminology, which 
Sri ok Indeed, it had be- 


to have the least fear about me or my salvation. 

lienation from her creed arose from the fact 

hold of it at first with too great zeal, with 
te oe. Ever since I became more intimately ac- 

quainted with the Morsvians, my inclination to this Society, 

Which had united under the victorious banners ~f Christ, had 


sonstantly increased, It is « mle tnccen andro 
Lest formation that positive teat, 
attraction. On that echount it i aha ogo to the 
time of the Apostles, where all forth aa fee and im. 


mediately spiritual. oa ora tail sata ty Sppetiie 


trine acquired something of a magical charm 

continue or rather to perpetuate the condition 1 Pinon oe 
Papas pore ac humid ea eon 
to it still wound its the world, alt 

by’ unnoticed tendrils; at tt lack one Site germ took rot 
‘beneath the protection of a pious ‘and eninent man, and 
so from an unnoticed and apparently accidental beginning 
expanded onoe more over the wile woud In this Society, the 
moet important point, was the inseparable combination of the 
Teligious and civil constitution by which the teacher was at 
the game time the ruler, and the father the judge. What was 
still more distinctive of their fraterni was that the religious 
‘head, to whom unlimited faith was yi Se EE 


was also intrusted with the guidance of Vp pers 
his counsels, whether for the government of J Se hae 


or for the guidance of individuals, if confirmed by the issue of 
the oi, were implicitly followed. Its peace RA harmony, 
to which at least outward testified, was most 


alluring, while, on the other the missionary vocation 
Vox. I. > 
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seemed to call forth and to give to all nats 
active powers. The excellent persons wi acquaintance 
made at Marienborn, which I had visited in the company of 
Councillor Moritz, the agent of Count von Isenburg, 
gained my unqualified esteem, and it only depended on them- 
selves to make me their own. I studied their history, and 
their doctrine, and the origin and growth of their rociety. 80 
as to be able to give an account of it and to talk about it 
to all who might feel interested in it. Nevertheless, the con- 
viction was soon farced upon me that with the brethren I did 
not for a Christian any more than I did with Fraulein 
von Klettenberg. At first this disturbed me, but sfterwards 
my inclination to them became somewhat cooler. However, 
I could not for a long time discover the precise ground of 
difference, although it was obvious rh, until at Inst, it 
was forced upon me more by accident hy reflection. 
‘What separated me from this brotherhood. as well as from 
other good Christian souls, was the very point on which the 
Church has more than once fallen into dissension. On the 
one band, it was maintained that by the Fall human nature 
had been so corrupted to its innermost core, that not the 
Jeast good could be found in it, and that therefore man must 
renounce all trast in his own powers, and jook to grace and 
ita operations for everything. The other party, while it ad- 
titted the hereditary imperfections of man, nevertheless 
sseribed to nature a certain germ of good within, which, ani 
mated by divine grace, was capable of growing up to a joyous 
tree of spiritual happiness, By this latter conviction T wan 
unconsciously to my inmost soul, even while 
with tongue and pen I maintained the opposite side. But I 
had hitherto gone on with such ill-defined ideas, that I hod 
never once clearly stated the dilemma to myself. From this 
dream I was unexpectedly roused one day, when, in a reli- 
gious conversation, having distinctly advanced opinions, to 
my mind, most innocent, I had in return to undergo a severe 
lecture. The very thought of sucha thing, it was maintained, 
‘was genuine Peseanens @ pernicious doctrine which wis 
again appearing, to the injury of modern times, 1 was 
astonished aad even toraod, pent back to Chureh hie 
, studied the doctrine and fate of Pelagius more cloucly, 
now saw clearly how these two irreconcilable opinions had 
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fluctuated in favour through whole centuries, and had been 
embraced and acknowledged by different men, according as 
they were of a more netive ar of s mare passive watare, 
course of past yeara had constantly led me more 
and more to the exercise of my own powers. A restless ac- 


a 


tivity was at work within me, with the best desire for moral 
development. The world without demanded that this activity 
should be regulated and employed for the advantage of others, 
and this great demand J felt called upon in my own case to 
meet. On ail sides I had been directed to nature, and she had 
appeared to me in her whole magnificence; I had been ho- 
inted with many good and true men who were toiling to 
their duty, and for the eake of duty; to renounce them, 
nay to renounce myself, seemed impossible. The gulf which 
separated me from the doctrine of man’s total depravity now 
to part Lom ths bociety; and'on my lovef the bly Sey 
to is wociety; as my love i 
tures, as well as of the founder of Christian it ind it early 
Professors, could not be taken from me, I formed a Chris- 
tienity for my private use, and sought to establish and build 
it up by an attentive study of history and a careful obser- 
vation of those who were favourable to my opinion. 
As everything which I once warmly embraced it i 
put on a poctic form, I now took up the strange idea of 
treating cpically the hixtory of the Wandering Jew, which 
lar booka had long since impressed upon my mind. Mj 
ign was to bring out in the course of the narrative 
ee ee ee ee ae in 
should find convenient. I will now explain the way in 
which I treated this fable, and what meaning I gave to it. 

In Jerusalem, necording to the legend, there was a shoo 
maker, of the name of oe tes cuaracie 2y. 
Dresden shoemaker was to supply the main features. I 
furnished him with the spirit and humor of a craftsman of 
the school of Hans Sachs, and ennobled him by an inclination 
to Christ. Accordingly as, in hia open workshop, be liked to 
talk with the paercrs-by, jested with them, and. after the 


Socratic fashion, touched up every one in his own way, the 

neighbors and others of the people took plessure in lingering 

at his booth; even Pharisees and Saddueces spoke to him, 

tnd ‘tho Pariowr Kimaeif endl his disciples wow aten. #2. 
D 
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his door. The shoemaker, whose thoughts were directed solely 
towards the world, I painted as feeling, nevertheless, a speci 
affection for our which, for the most part, evinced itself 
‘by a desire to bring this lofty being, whose mind he did not 

d, over to his own way of thinking and acting. 
Accordingly, in a modest manner, he recommends Christ to 
abandon his contemplative life, and to leave off going about 
the country with such idlers, and drawing the people awey 
from their labor into the wilderness. A multitude, he said, 
was always ready for excitement, and nothing good could 
come of it, 

‘On the ‘other hand, the Lord endeavoured, by parables, to 
instract him in his higher views and aims, but these were alt 
thrown away on his mere matter-of-fact intellect, Thus, af 
Christ becomes more and more an important character, and 
finally a public person. the friendly workman pronounces 
his opinion still more sharply and vehemently, maintainis 








that n but disorder and tumult could follow from 
and that Christ would be at last compelled to 

put at the head of a , though that could not 

posaibly be his design. , when things had taken the 


course which history narrates, and Christ had been seized and 


Se See eas al ie ot 
-which previousl not courage to do, The disci 
-on their tide, “were not without arms, and probe all 
would have turned ont well, if the Lord had not given himself 
ap, and left them in the most forlorn state. Ahasueras, whom 
this narrative in no ways tends to propitiate, only exasperates 
the agony of the ex-apostle, who rushes out and goes 
and hangs himself. 

As Jesus is led past the workshop of the shoemaker, on his 
fay to execution, the well-known scene of the legend occurs. 
‘The sufferer faints under the burden of the cross, and Simon 
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of Cyrene. t5 competed fo ny 2 Upon this, Ahasuerus 
Soccer one eusinis the pact of Cee Lagi comms 

sone ema, wo Gio ne 8 sean invelved i= mint. 

feel no pity, but, struck 

webaele teas ot jatice ae ik ine one by i 
reproaches. "As he comes he repeats ‘warn- 
Inge, changing them into velemest accusations, which his 
attachment to the wuflerer soema 10 justify. The Saviour does. 
not answer, but at the instant the Veronica covers his. 
face with the napkin, on which, as she removes it and raises 
it aloft, Ahasuerus sees depi: the features of the Lord, not 
indeed as those of the of the moment, but as of one 
and radiant with celestial life. Amazed by this 
Phenomenon, he turns sway bis eyes and hears the words: 
“ Over the earth shalt thou wander till thon shalt once more- 
see me in this form.” Crcrwbelaied <b the sentence, his Dot 


finds that every one has gone to the place of execution and 
hit the: Seests cof Jerusalem, ars expire: - 0 Dinquiet ax 
curiosity drive him forth, and he 


‘The beginning, some detached passages, and the conclusion, 
were written” But. But I never completed the work. I lacked 
time for the studies necessary to give it the finish and bearing 
that I wished. The few sheets which I did write were the 
more willit ps let to reponse in obscurity, as a new and ne- 

coaeary epoch was formed in my mental character by the 
publication of Werther. 


‘The common fate of man, which all of us have to bear, must 
fall most heavily on those whose intellectual eal powers expand 
very early. For a time we may grow up under the protection 
of parents and relatives; we may lean for a while upon our 
brothers and sisters and friends, be supported by acquaint- 
ances, and made hap iby hoes ete but in the end man 
is always driven spon himeelf, and it seems as if the 
Divinity bad taken a position towards men s0 as not always 
to respond to their reverence, trust, and love, at lenst not in 
te Precis omens ot nee. Karly eure and by many a 

leason, had I learned that @ most urgent crises the 
call to us is, “Physician, beal thyself;” and how frequently 
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had T been compelled to in pain, “I tread the wine- 
press aloze!” So eae eee I was looking about for the 
means of establishing my independence, Til hat the eurest 


part of one heuly comme: Usually, my time for writ- 

ing was early in the but still in the evening, or even 

late at night, when wine and social intercourse had raised my 

spirit, I was ready for any topic that might be sels 
character be 


natural 
could neither be favoured nor hindered by any external mat- 
ters, I easily in thought built my whole existence upon it. 
instal tase af Eostnetaeal acoerel tr tae eos eopeail 
of Prometheus occurred to me, who, ted 
se te ls, peopled a world from his own work- 
I clear; that i craxiion of importance could be produced 
ae its author isolated himself. My prod productions which 
met with so much applause were chil of solitude, and 
sinoe I had stood in » wider relation to the world, I had not 
‘been wanting in the power or the pleasure of invention, but 
the execution halted, because I had, neither in prose nor in 
=. a strle properly my own, and, consequently, with every 
alwaye to begin at the beginning ond try ex- 
ents. As in this I had to decline and even to exclude 
Tei of meaty ier te hin Promethen Tecjrtd 
royself from the gods also, aud the more naturally as with my 
character and mode of thinking one tendency always swallowed 
up and repelled all others. 

The fable of Prometheus became living in me, The old 
Titan web I cut up according to my own measurements, and 
without further reflection began to write a piece in which was 
painted the difficulty Prometheus was placed in with respect 
to Jupiter and the later gods, in consequence of hie making 
men with his own hand, giving them life by the aid of Minerva, 
and founding a third dynasty, And, in fact, the reigning 
gods had good cause to {cel aggrieved, since they might now 
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in the light of wrongfal intruders between the Titans 
men. To this si iti 


moay be, an bere Dove Bere been to this subject, 
still it belongs peculiarly to poetry. The Titans are the foil 
of polytheism, as the devil be considered the foil of 
ism, though, like only Giod to whom he stands in 
contrast, he is not a poetic figure. The Satan of Milton, 
thong Rabily.comeghs drewn, weil semacas, = the Giseitvar 
‘tageous light of a subordinate existence attempting to destroy 
the splendid creation of a higher being; Prometheus, on the 
contrary, has this advantage, that, even in spite of superior 
beings, he is able to act and to create. It is also a beautiful 
thought, and well suited to poetry, to it men as created 
not by the Supreme Ruler of the world, but by an interme- 
diate agent, who, however, as @ descendant of the most ancient 
dq ; is of worth and importance enough for such an office. 
wus, and indeed under every aspect, the Grecian mythology 
ia an inexhaustible mine of divine and human symbols. 
Nevertheless, the Titanic, gigantic, heaven-storming cha- 
racter afforded no suitable matenal for my poetic art. fe bet 
ter suited me to represent that peaceful, plastic, and always 
patient opposition which recognising the superior power, still 
presumes to claim equality. And yet the bolder members of 
the race, Tantalus, Izion, Sisyphus, were aleo my saints. Ad- 
mitted to the society of the gods, they w not deport 
themselves submissively enough, but, by their haughty bear- 
ing as guests, provoked the anger of their host and patron, 
and drew upon themselves a sorrowful banishment, I pitied 
them; their condition had already been sct forth by the an- 
cients as truly tragic, and when I introduced them in tho 
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beck-ground of my Iphigenie, I was indebted to them for & 
part of the effect which that piece had the good fortune to 


At this period I combined the art of design with 
poetical composition. I the portraits of my friends in 
on grey paper, in white and black chalk, Whenever 1 
ictated or li to reading, I sketched the positions of the 
writer and reader, with the surrounding objects; the resem- 
Dlance could not be denied, and the drawings were well re- 
ceived, Dilettanti always have this advantage because they 
give their labor for nothing. But feeling the i iency of 
is copying, I betook myself once more to language and 
rhythm which were much more at my command, How 
briskly, how joyously and eagerly I went to work with them 
‘will appear from the many poems which, enthusiastically pro- 
Gaimicg the art of nature, and the nature of art, infused, a 
the moment of their production, new spirit into me as well 
as into my friends. 

At thia epoch, and in the midst of these oocupations, I was 
sitting one evening with a struggling light in my chamber, to 
which at least the air of an artist's jo was thus im) 
‘While the walle, cock over. and. copered with belf-dsisbed. 
works, gave the im it ine , wi there 
catered well-formed. slender Se wie first, in the 

light, I took for Fritz Jacobi, but soon, discovering my 

i greeted as a stranger. In his free and agreeable 
bearing a certain military air was perceptible. He announced 
hiwself by the name of Yon Knebel, and from a brief intro- 
duction I gathered that he was in the Prussian service, and 
that during a long residence at Berlin and Potsdam he had 
actively cultivated an acquaintance with the literary men of 
those places, and with German literature in general. He had 
attached himself particularly to Ramler, and had adopted his 
mode of reciting poems. He was also familiar with all that 
Gotz had written, who, at that time, hed not as yet made a 
name among the Germans. his exertions the Mdd- 
Cheniec!(Iale of Maidena) of this ‘poet had been printed at 
Potedam, and had fallen into the hands of the king, who was 
said to have expressed a favorable opinion of it. 

‘We had scarcely talked over these subjects of general in- 
terest in Germen literature, before I learned, much to my 





ters there I had already heard much that was favorable; for 
who had. come from Weimar, assured us 





too, which united the 7 i 
, contributed not a little to the fame of the city in which 

It waa published. There also was one of the best theatres 
in Germany, which was made famous by its actors, as well as 
the authors who wrote for it. These noble institutions and 


‘to be threatened with a interruption, of 
the terrible deme eae 
May of that year. But the 


them, my visitor replied, in the most friendly manner possible, 
that nothing was easier, since the hereditary prince, with his 
brother, the Prince Constantin, had arrived in aor 
sete idicctn ta Ga cocx thea al ries} 
Sry ee to wait upon my new 
told me that must not delay, as their stay would not. be 
Tn order to equip myself for the vimt, I took Von 
Stat mother, who were surprised at his 
arrival, and the message he bore, and conversed with him 
with great satisfaction. I then proceeded with him to the 
young princes, who received me in a very easy and friendly 
maneet oo eae the tutor of the hereditary prince, 
appeared not displeased to see me. Thongh there was no 
lee of tesaey rab subjects for our conversation, accident fur- 
nished the best possible introduction to it, and rendered it at 
once important and profitable. 


» 
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‘Méser's Pairiotische Faniasien (patriotic Fantasies), that 

is to may, the fret part of them, were lying on the table, fresh 
from the binder, with the leaves uncut. As I was familiar 
with them, while the rest were scarcely aoquainted with 
them, I had the advantage of being able to pive a complete 
poset ical fidence tairieead 4 sbi 

with eo price ‘Was sincere! 

Solo wee 
good in his power. Monee book, both in ita contents and it 


desirable, as affording room ‘hr the och aulhetae of oa 
secording to its necessities, which must vary with the site and 
peonliarities of such widely different provinces. In the same 
way, I remarked, that Méser, starting with the city and 
0) oprio (St) of Omaburg, and thence going over the circle 
of Wast ts relation to the whole empire, and 
just vis ie Brier suastanon of te woes cot 
ing the past with the it, deduced the latter from the 
— and thus soar stay bs ty bead eo 
le or not; 80 might every in the same 
way, obtain a thorough knowledge Towlege te eos ne te 
state he its connexion with its neighbors and with 
the whole emp ean trun enable himmoelt to! jade both the 
present and 
Tn tin cours of ect’ girerstioa; many remarks were 
made with regard to the difference between the States of 
Upper aad Lower Saxony; not only their natural productions, 
it was observed, but also their manners, laws, and customs 
had differed from the earliest times, and, according to the 
form of religion and government, had variously modified 
themselves. We endeavoured to obtain a clear view of the 
differences between the two regions, and in this attempt it 
whic regarded aa lal wea but " 
whi . not in its indivi iarities, but in 
the general method on which it had been based, might be 9) 
plied to the most widely differing cases, and thereby might 
be hight hly serviceable in helping we to form a correct julg. 
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43 
‘This conversation, which was kept up when we were set 
down at table, made a better impression in my favor than I 





works ly poetical, as soaring above mere social and 
nnterial interests, could onky be indirectly and accidentally 
Profitable. These discussions went on like the stories of the 
Arabian Nights; one important matter came up after another; 
many themes were only touched upon without our being able 
to them ont, and accordingly, as the stay of the young 
princes in Frankfort was necessarily short, they made me pro- 
mise to follow them to Mayence and spend a few days with 
them there. I gave this promise enongh, and hastened 
home to impart the agreeable intelli to my parents. 
‘My father, however, could not by any means be brought to 
foun baa Sees 
empire, ways it, 
although constantly coming in contact with ‘ie charges 
affaires of the neighboring princes, he had nevertheless 
avoided all personal relations with them. In fact, courts 
were among the things about which he was accustomed to 
joke. He was not indeed displeased if any one opposed his 
‘Opiains on this head; only he was not satisfied unless his 
ent maintained his side with wit and spirit, If we 
lowed his “Procul a Jove procul a fulmine’ to pass, but 
added that with lightning the question was not so much 
whence it came as whither it went; he would bring up the 
old proverb, “ With great lords it is not good to eat cherries.” 
When to this we by pa that it was yet worse to eat with 
dainty people out of one basket, he would not deny the truth 
of this; only he was sure to have smother proverb ready 
at hand which was to put us to Seataaion, Ee aoe pre 
verbs and rhyming apophthegms proceed e people, 
who, while are foreed to obey, like at least to speak 
their vengeance, just as their superiors, on the other hand, 
i ify themselves by deeds; and since the poetry of the 
sixteenth century is almost wholly of a nervous didactic cha- 
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now began to aim from sbove downwards, ing ourselves 
something great as we took up the cause of the great. 
these sayings and counter-sayings I will here insert a few. 


A 

Long at court is long in hell, 
B. 

‘There many good folks warm them well. 
A 


Such as I am, I’m stil mine own, 

To me shall favors ne'er be shown. 
B. 

Blush not a favor to receive, 

For you must take, if you would give. 
A 


This trouble at the court you catch, 
That where you itch, you must not scratch. 
B. 
‘The sage, that would the people teach, 
Movt cerateh a place that docs not itch. 
A 
Those who a slavish office choose, 
One half of life are sure to lose, 
And come what will they may be sure, 
‘Old Nick the other will secure. 

B. 
‘Whoe'er with princes is at home, 
‘Will some day find good fortune come; 
‘Who courta the rubble-—to bis cost 
‘Will find that all his year is lost. 

A. 
‘Though wheat st court seems flourishin; 
Doubt dint great barvest it wil bring. 
‘When to your bora you deem it brought, 
‘You'll find that after all ‘tis nought. 
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B 
‘The wheat that blooms will ripen too, 
For 60 of old it used to do; 
‘And if a crop is spoil’d by bail, 
The next year’s harvest will not fail, 
A 
He who would serve himself alone, 


Regale himself with ney wines 
Aa entchepet yd in 
Thon nothing ban dieterhas if, 


B. 
So, from # master you'ld be free?—— 
Whither think'st then to flee? 
Dream not your freedom you will get, 
You have a wife to rule you yet, 
She by her stupid boy is ruled, 
‘Thus in your cot you still are schooled. 

As I was lately locking up these rhymes in some old me- 
smorandum books, I fell in with many such jeux d'eaprit, in 
which we had amplified pithy old Gorman iaws, in order to 
set them off against othcr proverbs which are equally veri 
fied by experience. A sclection from them maj perhaps here. 
after, as an epilogue to the ~Puppenspiele” (puppet shows), 


suggest some pleasant 
jut ail these rejoinders could not move my father from his 
inions. He was in the habit of saving his most stringent 
ment for the close of the discussion. This consisted of a 
minute description of Voltaire’s adventure with Frederick 
the Second. He told ua how the unbounded favor, familiarity, 
mutual ol obligations, were at Goce revoked sn Soaeien how 
he had lived to see the comedy out in the arrest of that ex- 
traordinary poet and writer by the Frankfort civie guard, on 
the complaint of the Resident Freytag, and the warrant of the 
Bo gomaster Eichent, onl bes, confinement fie some time in 
the tavern of the Rose, on the Zeil. To this we might have 
answered in many ways.—among stem, tet that Voltaire was not 
free from blame himself—but from filial respect we always 
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yielded the point. On the present occasion, when these 
things and ike them were alluded to. I hardly knew 
how to demean myself, for he warned me explicitly, main- 
taining that the invitation was given only to entice me into a 
trap, m order to take on me for my mischievous 
treatment of the favored Wieland. Fully as I was convineed 
af the contrary, yet as I saw but too plainly that 2 precon- 
ceived opinion, excited by hypochondriac fancies, afflicted ray 
worthy father, I was unwilling to act in direct opposition to 
his convictions. Still I could not find any esas iat failing 
to keep my promise without sppearing ungrateful and uncour~ 
teous,” Unfortunately our fricod Froulem Von Klettenberg, 
to whose advico we usually resorted in such cascs, wns 
confined to her bed. In her and my mother I had two 
incomparable companions. I called them Word and Deed; 
for when the former cast her serenc or rather blissful glance 
over earthly things, what was confusion to us children of 
earth, at once grew plain before her, and she could almost 
always point out the right way, because she looked upon the 
labyrinth from above, and was not herself entangled in it. 
8 decision was once made, the readiness and energy of 
may mother could be relied on. While the former had Sight 
for her aid the latter bad Faith, and as she maintained ber 
serenity io all coset. the wae eves iibent the /ticeee ol 
secomplishing what was proposed or desired. 
she was now despatched to our sick friend to obtain 
opinion, and when this turned out in my favour, she was en- 
treated to gai consent father, ielded, agninst 
Sane Se ee ee ans Se wie et 
‘It was in a very cold season of the year that I arrived at 
the appointed hour in Mayence. My reception by the young 
princes and by their attendants, was no less friendly than the 
invitation. The conversation in Frankfort was recalled and 
resumed at the point where it had been broken off. When it 
touched upon the recent German literature and its audacities, 
it_was Perfectly natural that my famous picoc, “ Gétéer, 
Helden, und Wu * (Gods, Heroes, and Wicland) should 
come up, at which I remarked with satisfeotion that the thing 
was regarded with good hamor. Being called on to give the 
real history of thin jeu d'esprit, which had excited 20 groat ats 
teution, I could not ayoid confessing, first of all, that as trup 
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fellows of the Upper Rhine, we had no bounds either to our 
liking or disliking. With us, reverence for Shakspeare was 
castied to adoration. But Wieland, with his decided pecu- 
lisrity of de the interest, both of himself and of his 
readers, had, in the notes to his translation, found much fault 
with the great author, and that in such a way as to vex ns 
exceedingly, and to diminish in our eyes, the value of the 
‘e saw that Wieland, whom we had so highly re- 
orci an a poct, snd who, ana ranslaor, hed sendeoed seth 
great service, was, a3 a critic, capricious, one-sided, and 
unjust. Besides this, he had deliberately spoken against our 
idols, the Greeks, andl his sharpened cur Dostilty yet more. 
It is well known that the Greek gods and heroes are 
not for moral but for glorified physical qualities, for which 
Wd eit prone hrs nd doi Now 


nt 





one ol oe prions ead eee jonable 
Acrines sho. good encienta eel toele Dia See ab he 
unwillingness to recognise the strong. 
bahar ie eho oll sener re T iid then we had 
hardly discussed theve grievances with some vehemence in out 
little paciety: when m for dramatizing every- 
thing came upon ae san Bankr Giessen and ot at ces 
sitting, over a bottle of good Burgundy, I wrote off the whole 
piece, just as it stands. It was no sooner read to those of my 
as were present, and received by them with exch. 
tations of delight, than i sent the manuscript to Lenz xt 
Strasburg, who appeared enraptured with it, and maintained 
that it must be printed without delay. After some corres- 
Dente Boe chee enetrctac Tosa that this rs one 
Some time afterwards, I learned that this was one 
of the ft etope which Lens look in is design to injere me, 
oat © bing me into disgrace with the public; but at that 
time I neither knew nar surmised anything of the kind. 
+ In this way  Aaicrarotagiry Regard patrons, with 
candour, the innocent origin of the piece, as well as I knew 
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tual, ace ea? ir moe Ti took ee 1 et 
nor any ulterior motive. I also took care to let 
em teadertand with what guity and reckleemese we were 
Seether sal deals note ourselves. 
‘With this, I saw that they were quite content. almost 
admired the great fear we had lest any one of ourselves should 
go to upon his laurels, They compared such e society 
to those Buccaneers who, in every moment of 
ihe Dameron, in eveyone we 
are no enemies in sight, and there is no one to plunder, will let 
off a pistol under the mess-table, in order that even in peace 
there may be no want of wounds and horrors. After consi- 
erable discussion pro and con upon this subject, I was at last 
induced to write Wieland a friendly letter. I gladly 
myself of the opportunity, as, in the Merkur, he had 
most liberally of this piece of youthful folly, and in 
literary feuds, was almost always his custom, had ended the 
Ae ae te moss ie manner. ives 
eo my at Mayence passed 
santy fr when ny he pie rere ieee 
T remsingl with their attendanta, drew the por- 
ts fever o wetting fr whieh tie Sern die 
of the fortification afforded it opportunit Tretarned 
home full of the kindness I had met with, as I entered 
the house, was on the point of em; my heart by a minute 
account of it; but I saw only faces, and the convic- 
tion was soon forced upon me that our friend Fraulein von 


ait 


uA 





another obstacle in the way of a free communication on the 
subject of my visit My a inataad of Epa 
tunate issue of this little adventure, persisted 
se TE Ol, cx tho ofber bend, ae i oe nothing Pat a? 
simulation, and that perhaps there was 2 danger of their car- 
Firat geting vp ogi ac Twas 
ven to my younger friends with my narrative, and to 
Se Tera ear a ecieceoentally enongh. But, their 
Stischment and good will, led to « result which to me was 
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general. The 
much, and was as unexpected az it was ¥ 
and tone evidently showed that it was by one of our society, 
and indeed I feared it might be attributed to me. But what 
‘was most annoying, was the circumstance that “Prometheus” 
brought out some allusions to my stay at Mayence 
What was mid shave, which nobody Pee mye could have 
known, To me this was a proof that the author was one of 
those who formed my most intimate circle of friends, where 
be Mr eokel each other, aude ei ranetal 

it we at of 
Fest, bai the unknown writer managed very well 40 
own secret. I uttered vehement reproeches against 
‘because it was exceedingly vexatious to me, after so gracious 
areception and so important a conversation, and after the 
confiding letter I had written to Wieland, to see here an 
occasion for fresh distrust and disagreement. However 
‘uncertainty on this point was not of long duration. As 
‘walked up and down my room reading the book aloud, I heard 
clearly in the fancies and the turns of expression the voice of 
‘Wagner—and it was he. When I had rushed down stairs to 
iunpart my discovery to my mother, she confessed to me that 
che already knew it. Annoyed at the ill results of what had 
weemed to him a good and prai plan, the author had 
discovered himself to her, and besought her intercession with 
‘me, not to fulfil in his person my threat of holding no further 
intone Mladen who so abused my 

‘ox. IT, R 
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‘The fact that I had found him out myself was very much in 
his favour, and the satisfaction always attending a dincovery 
of ors own, inclined me to be merciful. The fault pe 
Given occasion for such a proof of my sagacity, was for- 
iven. Nevertheless, it was ot easy to convinoe the public 
tt Wagner was the author, and that I had had no hand 
im the game. No one believed that he ssed such versa~ 
tility of talent; and no one reflected, that it was vory easy 
for him, though possessing no remarkable talents of hia own, 
to notice, seize upon, and bring out in his own way all that 
for some time had passed either in jest and earnest in an 
intellectual society. And thus on this occasion as on many 
others afterwards, I had to suffer not only for my own follies, 
bat also far the indiscretion and precipitaney of my friends. 
‘As the remembrance of them is here suggested by many 
circumstances, I will speak of some distinguished men who, 
at different times, on their passage through Frank(ort, cither 
lodged at our house or partook of our friendly hoxpitality. 
Once more Klopstock stands justly mt the head. I had ly 
exchanged several letters with him, when he announced to 
me that he was invited to go to Carlsruhe and to reside there; 
that he would be in Friedberg by a specified day, and wished 
that I would come there and fetch him. I did not fail to be 
thereatthehour. He, however, had been accidently detained 
upon the road; and after I had waited in vain for sume days, 
T went home, where he did not arrive till after some time, and 
then excused his delay, and received very kindly my readiness 
to come to meet him. His person was small but well-built; hi 
manners without being stiff, were serious and precise; his con- 
versation was measured and agreeable. Qn the whole there 
was something of the di tist in his bearing. Such a 
man undertakes the di task of gupporting. nt the same 
time, hie own dignity, and that of a superior to whom he is 
responsible; of advancing his own interest, together with the 
smuch more important interest of a prince, or even of a whole 
State; and of making himself, beyond all thinss, pleasing to 
other men while in this critical position. In this way Klop. 
stock appeared to bear himself ay a man of worth and as the 
representative of other things—of religion, of morality and 
freedom. He had also assumed another peculiarity of men 
of the world—namely, not readily to speak on subjects upon 
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which he was eas particularly expected and desired to discourse, 
‘He was seldom heard to mention poetic and literary subjects, 
But as he found in me and my friends a set of passionate 
skatere, he discoursed to us at on this noble art, on 
which he had thought much, having considered what in it 
was to be sought, and what avoided. Still, before we could 
receive the instruction he proffered, we had to eubmit to be 
put right as to the word itself, in which wo blundered.* We 
spoke in good Upper-Saxon of Schlittschuhen, which he would 
not allow to pass at all; for the word, he said, does not come 
from SeAlitten (sledge), as if one went on little runners, but 
from Schreiten (to stride), because like the Homeric gods the 
star strides away os these winged shoes ever the see Srosen 
into a plain. Next we came to the instrument itself. He 
would have nothing to do with the high grooved skates, but 
recommended the low, broad, smooth-bottomed Friscland 
steel skates as the most serviceable for speed. He was no 
friend to the tricks of art which are usually performed in this 
exercise. I procured, according to his advice, a pair of 
smooth skates, with long tocs, and used them for several 
years, though with some discomfort. Ho understood, too, 
the science of horsemanship and horse-breaking, and liked to 
talk about it; thus. as if by design, he avoided all conversation. 
upon his own profession. that he might 6 with greater 
freedom about arte quite forcign to it, which he parsued only 
os a pastime. I might say much more of these and other 
wuliarities of this extraurdinary man. if those who lived 
Ringer with him hud not already informed us fully about 
them. One observation, however, I will not suppress, which 
is, that men whom Nature. after endowing them with uncom- 
mon advantages. has placed in a varrow circle of action, or 
at least in one disproportioned tw their powers, generally fall 
into eccentricities: and as they bave no opportunity of 
making direct use of their gifts, seek to employ them in on 
extragrdivary or whimsical manner. 
Zimmermann was also for a time our guest. I¥e was tall 
and powerfully built; of a vehement nature open to every 


* There are two word: uced for “ shatc.”” One of them Scdit/techth, 
means “sledge-shoc; the other Sehriffsehuck, mesns “ stride-shue.” 
Giithe and his friends make use of the former; Klopstock contends fur 
‘the latter, 
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impulse; yet he had his outward bearing and manners per- 
Rey control, so that in society be ay as 8 
ician and polished men of the world. It war 
in is writings und moogst his moet ean identi frend 
is omecnaten wee mania untamed inward character. 
‘His conversation wis varied and highly instructive, and for 
ie oot eee his keen sensitiveness to whatever 
oe and merits, no more 
Powave For myself, aa what 
foaled qeaity never diatatbed me, oni I fe eum oRen 
Deemed to be vein aleo—thet is, did sot. bestinse © enlarge: 
wi er in myeelf pleased me, on wit im capi- 
ily. We mutually tat sealed cash other, and, 
as Yah nied tae 7 open an conmuniative f 
vetTe ude tua uaa withthe indulgence of gratitude 
‘0 gach @ rman wi oe titude, na} 
on propo T cane! oy tat in sv, S Fe Germans vf 
misuse the word “ vain” (oitel), but too often. "ine wet 
sense, it carries with it the idea of emptiness, 
pei diets Uy oy tenn’ cnc eva 
joy a¢ bis Nothing, his oolecines iets haley ee 
ith Zimmermann it was exactly it 
satisfaction, rho ino 


it is but too well known a fact 
Se Sees ree ir applanae; that they rather 
to with praise, and where it can in an, 
Segee be cms, to turn it into blame. ‘Whoever comes 
the public without being prepared for this, will meet 
with nothing but vexation; since, even if he does not over- 
tstimate his own production, it tll has for him an untied 
Frlbes rials toe seneprion touts wisi the world, is 
im every. cose queliton. Besides, certain auscoptibilty i 
necessary for praise and applause, as for every other 
Let this be applied to Zimmermann, and it will be acknow- 
ledged in his case too; that no onc can obtain what he does 
not bring with him. 
If this 9] cannot be allowed, still Jess shall we be able 
to justify fault of this remarkable man, because it 
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disturbed and even the hay of others, I 
mean his conduct pelea cna daughter, who 
travelled with him, itaged with ue: wibo be visiod te ete 
bouring ecenes. She might be about sixteen ‘were old, 
slender and well formed, but without elegance; her 
features would have been agreeable, if there had appeared in 
them a trace of animation, but she was always as quiet asa 
statue; she spoke » seldom, and in the presence of her father 
never. But she had scarcely spent a few days alone with my 
, receiving the cheerful and affectionate attentions of 
this sympathizing woman, than she threw herself at her feet 
with an opened heart, and with a thousand tears, begged 
to be allowed to remain with her. With the most passionate 
Yanguage she declared that she would remain in the house 
ag a servant, as a slave all her life, rather than go back with 
her father, of whose severity and tyranny no one could form 
an idea. Her brother had gone mad under his treatment; 
she had hitherto borne it though with difficulty, because she 
Spine en Ge crete ence 
, but now that jen a 
mild and e Gonsiderate treatment, her situation at aes 
Prous fo ber ¢ perhet bell ‘My mother was greatly moved 
as she related to'me this passionste effusion, aud |, she 
went so far in her sympathy, as to give me pretty clearly to 
understand, that she would be content to keep the girl in the 
house, if I would make up my mind to her. If she 
were en orphan, I replied. I might think talk it over, 
but God keep mo from a father-in-law who is such a father! 
My mother took great pains with the poor girl, but this 
made her only the more unhappy. At last an expedient 
was found, by putting her to a boarding-school. Her life, 
I should observe in passing, was not a very long one. 

T should hardly mention this culpable peculiarity of a man 
of such great deserts, if it had not already become a matter 
of public notoriety, and especially had not the unfortunate 
hypochondria, with which, in his last hours, he tortured 
himself and others, been commonly talked of. For that 
severity towards his children was nothing less than hypo- 
chondria, a partial insanity, a continuous moral murder, 
which, after making his its victims, was at last 
irected against himeelf, We must also remember that 
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rently in such health, he was a great 
bar pia in fis best reeset an incurable disease 
troubled the skilful physician who had relieved, and still 
gave ease to 80 many of the afflicted. Yes, this distinguished 
man, with all his outward reputation, fame, honour, rank, 
and wealth, led the*saddest life, and whoever will take the 
Pains to learn more about it from existing publications, will 
not condemn but pity him. 

Té it is now expected that I shall give 1 more precise ac- 
count of the effect which this distinguished man had upon 
me, I must once more recall the general features of that 
period. The epoch in which we were living might be called 
‘an epoch of high requisitions, for every one demanded of 
himeelf and of others what no mortal bad hitherto accom- 

is ‘On chosen epirits who could think and feel, a light 

arisen, which ensbled them to sce that a1 immediate, 
original understanding of nature, and 2 course of action based 
Spon it, was both the best thing a man could demre, and 
also not difficult to attain. Experience thus once more 
became the universal watchword, and cvery one opened his 
eyes as wide as he could. Physicians, expecially, had a most 
Fressin call to Inbour to this end, and the best opportunity 

finding it. Upon them a star shone out of antiquity, 
which could serve as an example of all that was to be desi 
The writings which had come down to us under the name of 
Hippocrates, furnished a model of the way in which a man 
should both observe the world and relate what he had secn, 
without mixing up himself with it. Bat no one considered. 
that we cannot sec like the Greeks, and that we shall never 
‘become such pocts, seulptorr,-and physicians as they were. 
Even granted that we could learn from them, still the results 
of experience already gone through, were almost 
number, and besides were not always of the clearest kind; 
moreover had too often heen made to uccord with precon- 
ceived opinions. All these were to be mastered, discrimi- 
nated, and sifted. This also, was an immense demand. 
Then again it was required that cach observer, in his per- 
tonal sphere and labours, should acquaint himself with the 
true, healthy nature, as if she were now for the first time 
noticed, and attended, and thus only what was genuine and 
real was to be learned. But as, in general, learning can 





instantly flows in again bchind it, 90 by the law of its natires 
when emincut spirifs have once dmven error aside, and made 
a place for themselves, it very quickly cloves upon them again. 

ut of this the ardent Zimmermann could form no idea what- 
ever; he would not admit that absurdity did in fact fll up the 
world. Impatient, even to madness, he rushed to attack every 
thing that he saw and believed to be wrong. It was all the 
same to him whether he was fighting with a nurse or with 
Paracelaus, with a quack, or a chemist. His blows fell alike 
heavily in either case, and when he had worked himself out 
of breath, he was greatly astonished to see the heads of this 
hydra, which he thought he had trodden under foot, springing 
up al fresh again, and showing him their teeth from innumer- 
able jaws. 

Every one who reads his writings, especially his clever 
work “On Experience.” will perceive more distinctly than T 
can express them. the eubjeete of discussion between this exeel- 
lent man und myself. His influence over me, was the more 
powerful, as he was twenty years my senior. Having a high 
Teputation ax a physician, hé wau chiefly employed among the 
upper claseca, and the corruption of the times, caused by effe- 
minacy and excess, was a constant theme of conversation with 
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him. Thos his medical discourses, like those of the philoao- 
and my poetical friends, drove me again back to nature. 

his vehement passion for mapsoremient I could not fully 
icipate; on the contrary, we separated, I instantly 
back into my own calling, and endeavoured to 
employ the gifts nature had bestowed upon me, with moderato 
exertion, and by good-natured opposition to what I disap- 
proved of to gain a standing for myself, in perfect indifference 

w far my influence might reach or whither it might lead me. 

‘Von Salis, who was setting up the large boarding school 
at Marschlins, visited us also at that time. He was an ear- 
nest and intelligent man, and must have quietly made many 
humorous observations on the irregular though genial mode 
of life in our little society. The same was probably the case 
with Sulzer, who came in contact with us on his Journey to 
the south of France; at least a passage in his travels where he 
speaks of me, seems to favor this opinion. 

These visits, which were as agreeable as they were profit- 
able, were however diversified by others which we would 
rather have been spared. Needy and shameless adventurers 
fixed themselves on the confidmg youth, supporting their 
urgent demands by real as well as fictitious relationships and 
misfortmes. my money, and made it neces- 
sary for me to borrow in turn, so that I in consequence fell 
into the most unpleasant position with opulent and kind- 
hearted friends. If I wished that all these unfortunate folks 
were food for the crows, my father found himself in the situa- 
tion of the magscian’s apprentice,* who was willing cnough 
to see his house washed clean, but is frightened when the 
flood rushes in without ceasing, over threshold and stairs. 
an excessive kindness, the quict and moderate plan of life 
which my father bad designed for me was step by step inter- 
mented a at ot and from day to day changed contrary to 

expectation. ‘All idea of a long vist to Ratisborn and 
‘Vienna was as good as given up; but still I was to pass 
through those cities on my way to Italy, so as at least to gain 
@ general na‘ion of them, On the other band, some of my 
friends, who did not approve of taking eo long a circuit, in 
order to get into active life. recommended that I should take 
advantage of a moment which seemed w every way fuvorable, 

* The allusion is to Githe’s own poem “Der Zauherlebrling. 
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a permanent establishment in my native city, 
a 


a obargé d'affaires was I elf 
to be persuaded, also, that I might edapt my 


to this plan, without having tried whether I was suited for 
such a mode of life and business as requires that amid dis- 
sipation, we should most of all act for a certain end. To 
these plans and designs there was now added a tender senti- 
ment which seemed to draw me towards a domestic life and 
to accelerate my determination. 

The society of young men and women already mentioned, 
which was kept together by, if it did ndét owe its origin to, my 
fietens TL arrived’ ire Ber muazrites eat cepereore, Lonte 
the members had grown to each other, and could 
not spend one evening in the week better than in this friendly 
circle. The eccentric orator also whose acquaintance we 
in the sixth book, had, after many adventures, returned to us, 
Inare lever. and: more ‘pervemse. then everiiand once again 
played the legislator of the little state. As a sequel to our 
former diversions he had devised something of the same kind; 
he enacted that every week lots should be drawn, not as 
before to decide what pairs should be lovers, but married 
br ag ir el ber panier leds eg 
other, he said, we knew well enough; but of the proper deport- 
ment of husbands and wives in society we were totally igno- 
rant, and this, with our increasing years, we ought to learn 
before all things. He laid down general rules, which, of course, 
eet forth that we must act as if we did not belong to each 
other; that we must not sit or speak often together, much 
Tess indulge in anything like caresses. And at the same time 
we were not only to avoid everything which would occasion 
mutual suspicion and discord, but, on the contrary, he was to 
win the greatest praises, who, with bis free and open manners 
should yet most endear to himself his wife. 

The were at onse drawn; some odd matches that they 
decided were laughed at and joked about, and the universal 

good 


Tmarriage-comedy was begun in humour and renewed 
every week. 
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Now it fell out strangely enough, that from the first the 
aame lady fell twice to me. Sho was a very good creature, 
fart such ® woman a¢ one would like to think of as o wife. 

figure was beautiful and well-proportioned, her facc pleas- 
ing, while in her manners there prevailed a repose which 
‘testified to the health of her mind and body. Byory day and 
hour she was perfectly the same. Her domestic industry 
was in high repute. she was not talkative, a just 
ing and natural talents could be recognised in her 
Tangnage. To mect the advances of such a person wit 
friendliness and esteem was natural; on a geuetal principle 
Twas already accustomed to do it. and now I acted from a 
eort of traditional kindness as a social duty. But when the 
lot brought us together for the third time, our jocose law. 
giver declared in the most solemn manncr that Heaven had 
‘spoken, and we could not again be separated. We submitted 
to his sentence, and both of us adapted ourselves eo well to 
our public conjugal dutics, that we might really have served 
as a model, Since all the who were severally united 
for the evening, were obliged by the general rules to address 
each other for the few hours with Du (thou’, we had, after 
@ series of weeks, grown no accustomed to this confidential 
Pronoun, that even in the intervals whenever we accidentally 
came together. the Du would kindly come out.* Habit is 
® strange thing; by degrees both of us found that nothing 
‘was more natural than this relation. J liked her more and 
more, while her manner of treating me gave evidence of a 
beautiful calm confidence, so that on many an occasion if 2 
Priest had been present we might have been united on the 
spot without much hesitation. 

As at each of our social gatherings something new was 
required to be read aloud, I brought with me one evening a 

ct novelty, The Memoir of Beaumarchais against Clavigo, 
in the original, It gained great applause. The thoughts to 
which it gave occasion were frecly expressed, and after much 
had been epoken on both sides, my partner said: “If I were 
thy liege lady and not thy wife, 1 would entreat thee to 


* Members of the same family address each other with the second 
persou singular, “Du,” instead of the more formal third person plural, 
‘Rle* a the’ sume way toe French employ “Tu” intrad of Vous? 

BAKE. 
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this memoir into a play: it seems to me 
suited for it.” “That thou mayst see, my love,” I 
“that liege lady and wife can be united in 
mise that, at the end of a week, the subject-s 
work, in the form of a piece for the theatre, 
aloud, as has just boon done with these pages.” They 
dered at #0 bold a promise, but I did not delay to set 
accomplizhing it. What, in euch cases, is called i i 
‘was with me instantaneous. As I was escorting 
ti wife I was silent. She asked me what was the 
matter? “Iam thinking out the play,” I answered, “and 
have got already into the middle of it. I wished to show 
thee that I would gludly do anything to please thee.” She 
pressed my hand, and as I in return snatched a kiss, she said: 
“Thou must forget thy character! To be loving, le 
think, is not proper for married folks.” “ Let them dink,” 
T rejoined, “ we will have it our own way.” 
fore I got home, and indeed I took a very cireuitous 
route, the piece was pretty far advanced. Lest this should 
neem boastful. I will confess that previously, on the first and 
second reading, the subject had to me dramatic 
and even theatrical, but. without 4 stimulus, this piece, 
like so many others. would have remaimed among the number 
of the mercly possible creations. My mode of treating it is 
well enough known. Weary of villains, who, from revenge, 
hate, or mean purposes, attack a noble nature and ruin it, 
T wished, in Carlos, to show the working of clear good 
eense, axsocinted with true friendship, agninst passion, incliua- 
tion and outward necessity; in order. for once, to compose & 
tragedy in this way. Availing myself of the example of our 
patriarch Shakepeare, I did not hesitate for a moment to 
‘translate, word for word, the chief scene, and all that was pro- 
poy dramatic in the originul. Finally. for the conclusion, I 
rowed the end of an English ballad, and so I was ready 
‘hofore the Friday came, The good etfect which I attained in 
the roading will casily be believed. My liege spouse took 
not o little pleasure in it, and it seemed as if, by this produc- 
tion, as an intellectual offspring, our union wus drawn cloger 
and dearer. 
Mephistopheles Merk here did me, for the first time, 0 
great injury, When I communicated the piece to him he 
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answered: “You must write hereafter no more such trifles; 
others can do such things.” In this he was wrong. We 


would have been easy enough, three or four of them would 
perhaps have retained a place on the stage. Every theatrical 
manager who knows the value of « répertoire, can say what 
an advantage that would have been. 

By these, and other intellectual diversions, a tiene 

marriage became a family » if not 

Sie town, which did not sound disczrecall in the ears of the 
mothers of our fair ones, My mother, was not at all 
opposed to such an event; she bad before looked with favor 
on the lady with whom I had fallen into so strange a relation, 
and did not doubt that she would make as 

in-law as a wife. The aimless in wi 
time lived was not to her mind. and, in fact, she had to bear 
the worst of it. It was her part to provide abundant en- 
tertainment for the stream of guesta, without any compensa- 
tion for furnishing uarters to this literary army, other than 
the honor they did son by feasting upon him. Besides, 
Ht sas close to ber that a0 many yousg perwoassll-of them 
without property—united not only for scientific and poetic 
purposes, but also for that of passing the time in the gaycst 
manner, would soon become a burthen and injury to them- 
selves, and most certainly to me, whose thoughtless generoeity 
gad passion for becoming sceurity for others she too 

ew. 

Accordingly, she looked on the long-planned Italian jour- 
ney, which may father ence more brought forward, a8 the best 
means of cutting short all these connexions at once, But, in 
order that no new danger might spring up in the wide world, 
she intended first of all to bind fast the union which had already 
‘been suggested, so as to make a return into my native coun- 
try more desirable, and my final determination more decided. 
‘Whether I only attribute this scheme to her, or whether she 
had actually formed it with her departed friend, I am not quite 
sure; enough, that her actions seemed to be based on a well. 
i plan. I had very often to hear from her a regret 
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that since Cornelis’s marriage our family circle was altogether 
too amall; it was felt that I had lost a sister, my mother 
an secsiant, andl my fither 9 pupil; oe wes i ll that 
was said. It hay as if by accident, that m; ts 
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peace over our house and its inhabitants such as not 
been enjoyed for a long time. 


SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


‘zat people commonly say of misfortunes: that they . 


Ww) 

come alone: may with almost as much truth be aaid 
good fortune, and. indeed, of other cireumstances which 
cluster around us in a harmonious way; whether it be by a 
kind of fatality, or whether it gto pia ia 
attracting to himself all mutually ings. 

At ae rats, my present experience shewed me everything 
conspiring to luce an outward and an inward peace. The 
former came to me while I resolved patiently to await the 
result of what others were meditating and designing for me; 
the latter. however, I had to attain for myself by renewing 
Ad ot thoogh of Spinoza for a} d now I 

not thought it a long time, and now 

was driven to him by an attack him. In our library I 
found alittle book. the author of which railed violently against 
that original thinker; and to go the more effectually to work, 
had inserted for o frontispiece a picture of Spinoza himself, 
with the inscription : “ Signum reprobationis in cultu gerens” 
bearing on his face the stamp of reprobation. ‘This there 
was no gainsaying, indeed, so long as one looked at tho 
picture; for the cngraving was wretchedly bad, a perfect 
caricature; so that I could not help thinking of thos adver- 
saries who, when they conceive a dislike to any onc, first of 
all misrepresent him, and then assail the mouster of their 
own creation. 

This little book, however, made no impression upon me, 
since generally I did not like controversial works, but preferred 
always to learn from the author himself how he did think, 
than to hear from another how he onght to have thought, 
Still, curiosity led me to the article “Spinuza.”” in Bayle’ Die 
tionary, a work as valuable for its learning and acutencss us 
it is ridiculous and pernicious by its gussiping and scandal, 

The article “Spinoza excited in me displeasure and mis- 
trust. In the first place, the philosopher iy represented ag an 
atheist, and his opinions as must abominable; but imme. 
diately afterwards it is confessed that he was a calmly refiee- 


? 
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man, devoted to his studies, a good citizen, a thiz. 

fin gt boar, anda individual. The writer soomed 

to me to have quite the words of the gospel: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” for how could a life pl 

in the sight of God and msn spring from corrupt principles? 

I well remembered what peace of mind and clearness of 
ideas came over me when I first turned over the posthumous 
works of that romarkable man. The effect itself was still 
quite dintiget toy my mind, though I could not recall the par- 

speedily had recourse again to the works 
towich I had owed much, ao eg the same calm air 
breathed over me. gave myself op t up to this reading, and 
believed, Te T Wok te eke at That ea 
before so clearly seen through the world. 

As, on this subject, there always has been, and still is even 
in these later times, so much controversy, I would not wish to 
be misunderstood, and therefore I make here a few remarks 
upon these so much feared, yea, abhorred views. 

rid wodom, paloeoph, gio, and many aroociona 
worldly wisdom, and many an lent 
event, a call upon us, fo deny ourselves. Mush that is most 
inwardly peculiar to us we are not allowed to develope; 
much that we need from without for the completion of our 
character is withheld: while. on the other hand, so much is 
foreed upon us which is as alien to us as it is burdensome, 

e are robbed of all that we have laboriously acquired for 
ourselves, or friendly circumstances have bestowed upon us; 
and before we ean see clearly what we are, we find our- 
selves compelled to purt with our personality, piece by piece, 
till at last it is gone altogether, Indeed, the case is so 
universal that it seems a law of society to despise a man 
who shows himself surly on that account. On the contrary, 
the bitterer the cup we have to drink, the more pleasant face 
must one make, in order that composed lookers on may not 
be offended by the least grimace. 

To cole this painful problem, however, nature has endowed 
man with ample power. activity. and endurance. But especi- 
ally is he aided therein by hia volatility (Leichtsinn). a boon to 
man, which nothing can ‘take away. By its means he is able 
to renounce the cherished object of the moment, if only the 
next presents him something new to reach at; avd thus he 
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on unconsciously, remodelling his whole life. We are 
Sontinually putting ne passion fo the place of another; 
employments, inclinations, tastes, hobbice—we. try them sl, 

ly to exclaim at lest, 44 42 vanity. No one is shocked by 
this false and murmuring speech; may, every one thinks, 
while he eays it, that he is uttering a wise indisputable 
sarim. A few men there are, and only a few, who anticipate 
Liew phe and avoid allele much partial 


to give 
ee rested on tho serene effect he 
t in me, and it only increased when I found m 
arty mystica were of Spinozism, and learned that 


nits himself could not escape the charge; nay, i 
Boerhaave, ‘sus similar sentiments, 
abandon Tavis’ he Meson 

Ben om at rule hed i 


the sone iden fhe ame rord hi persons different trains 
of thought:—this I had long seen all too plainly; and the 
render will trust the assertion of the author of Faust and 


Bpinoza, which I had devised ae a worthy ingredient for that 
poem, existed in writing. But it pleased me so much in the 
conception, and I found so much delight in meditating an it 
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in silence, that I never could bring myself to the point of 
hee Sele wing joke, expauied Watt wale bie vel 
ent as & passin; if until it ite 
eons snd [banished it from my mind as something trouble, 
some. The chief points, however, of what I owed to my 
study of Spinoza, so far es they have remained indelibly 
impressed on my mind, and have exercised a great influence 
on the subsequent course of my life, I will now unfold as 
briefly and succinctly as possible. 

Nature works after such eternal, necessary, divine laws, 
that the Deity himself could alter nothing in them. In this 
belief, all men are meouacisualy sareed: Think ouly how a 
natural phenomenon, which intimate ony degree of 
understanding, reason, or cven of caprice, would instantly 
astonish and terrify us. 

If anything like reason shows itself in brutes, it is lon, 

we can recover from our amazement: for, althou; 
they stand so near to us, they nevertheless seem to be divided. 
from us by an infinite j, and to belong altogether to the 
kingdom of necessity. It is therefore impossible to take it ill 
if eome thinkers have pronounced the infinitely ingenious, 
‘but strictly limited, organisation of those creatures, to be 
thoroughly mechanical. 

If we turn to plants, our position is still more strikingly 
confirmed, How unaccount is the feeling which seizes an 
observer upon seeing the Afimosa, as soon as it is touched, 
fold together in pairs its downy leaves, and finally clap down 
its little stalk as if upon a joint (Gewerbe), Still higher rises 
that feeling, to which 1 will give no name, at the sight of the 
Hedysarum Gyrans, which without any apparent outward 
eccasion moves up and down its little leaves, and seems to 
play with itself ay with our thoughts, Let us imagine 2 
Banana, suddenly endowed with o similar capacity, 0 
that of itself it could by turns let down and lift up again 
ita huge leafy eanopy; who would not, upon seeing it the first 
time, start back in terror? So rooted within us is the idea of 
our own superiority, that we absolutely refuse to concede to 
the aiteard world any part or portion in it; nay, if we could, 
HM would too often wi such advantages from our 

lows. 

(On the ctor and, semalae‘hazor,actess upon us, when 

on, II, z 
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‘we see a man unreasonably opposing universally recognised 
moral laws, or unwisely acting against the interest of himself 
and others, To get rid of the repugaance which we feel on 
such occasions, we convert it at once into censure or detesta- 
tion, and we seek either in reality or in thought to get free 
from such a man. : 

This contrarety between Reason and Necessity, which 
Spinoza threw out in so strong a light, I, strangely enough, 
applied to my own being; and what has been said is, pro- 
perly speaking, only for the purpose of rendering intelligible 
what follows. 

I had come to look upon my indwelling poetic talent 
altogether as Nature: the more #0, as I had always been 
impelled to regard outward Nature as its proper object. 
The exercise of this poctic gift could indeed be excited and 
determined by circumstances: but its most joyful, its richest 
action was spontaneous—nny, even involuntary. 


Through field and forest roaming, 
Mr little songs still humming, 
So went it all day long. 


In my nightly vigils the same thing happened; [ therefore 
often wished, like one of my predceestors, to get me a 
leathern jerkin made, and to accustom myself to write in the 
dark s0 a3 to be able to fix down at once all xuch unpre- 
meditated effusions. So frequently bad it happened that 
after composing a little piece m my head I could not reeall 
it, that I would now hurry to the desk and, at one stand- 
ing. write off the poem from beginning to end, and ox J 
could not spare time to adjust my paper, however obliquely 
it might lic, the lines often erosxed it diagonally. In such a 
moot I liked bext to get hold of a lend pencil, because 1 
could write most readily with it; whereas the seratching and 
spluttering of the pen would sometimes wake me from my 
xomnambular poctizing, confure me, and stifte a little coneep- 
tion in its birth. For the poems thus created I had a par. 
ticular reverence: for I felt towards them somewhat as the 
hen does towards her chickens. which she xces hatched and 
chirping about her. My ald whim of making known these 
things only by means of private readings, now returned to 
me: to exchange them for money seemed to me detestable. 


HIMBURG—-THE PIRATICAL BOOKSELLER, 6? 


And this euggesia to me to mention in the present place a 
little incident, which however did not take place till some time 
after. When the demand for my works had increased and a 
collected edition of them was much called for, these feelings 
held me back from preparing it myself; Himburg, however, 
took advantage of my hesitation, end I unexpectedly received 
one day several copies of my collected works in print, With 
cool audacity this unauthorized publisher even boasted of 
having done me a public service, and offered to send me, if 
wished, some Berlin porcelain by way of compensation, His 
offer seryed to remind me of law which compelled the 
Jews of Berlin, when they married, to purchase @ certain 
quantity of porcelain, ie aecer fo Keep. 3p. the’ anle of the 
Royal menufacture. The contempt which was shewn for 
the shameless pirate, led me to suppress the indignation 
which I could not but feel at such a robbery.” I gave him no 
reply; and while he was making himself very comfortable 
with iny property, I revenged myself in silence with the 

wing verses :— 

Records of the years once dream’d away, 

Long fallen haira, and flow’rs that shew decay, 

Faded ribbons, veils 60 lightly wove, 

‘The mournful pledges of a vani: love; 

‘Things that to the flames should long have gone, 

—auey Sosias snatches every one. 

Just as though he were the heir to claim, 

Lawfully the poets’ works and fame. 

And to make the owner full amends 

Paltry tea and coffee-cups he sends! 

Take your china back, your gingerbread! 

For all Himburgs living I am dead. 

This very Nature, however. which thus spontaneously 
brought forth so many longer and smaller works, was subject 
to long pauses, and for considerable periods I was unable, 
even when I most wished it, to produce anything, and con- 
sequently often suffered from ennui. The perception of 
such contrasts within me gave rise to the thought whether it 
would not be my wisest coune to employ on the other hand 
for my own and others’ profit and advantage, the human, 
rational, and intellectual part of my being, and soas I already 

Fe 
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had done, and as I now felt myself more and more called upon 
to do, devote the intervals when Nature ceased to influence me, 
to worldly occupations, and thus to leave no ons of my faculties 
unused. "This course, which seemed to be dictated by those 
general ideas before described, was 20 much in harmony with 
my character and my position in life, that I resolved to adopt 
it and by this means to check the wavering and hesitation to 
which Chad hitherto been subject. Very pleasant was it to 
me to reflect, that thus for actual service to my fellow men, 


I might demand a substantial reward, while on the other hand 
I might go on disint i that lovely gift, of 
nature as a sacred thing. is consideration I guarded 


inst the bitterness of feeling which might have arisen 
ben. circumstances thould force upon the remark that pre- 
siiely this alee. 80 cathe pie ct te a Germany, was 
treated as altogéther beyond rw and of justice. 
For not only were piracies considered perfectly allowable, 
and even comical in Berlin, but the estimable ve of 
Baden, 80 praised for his edministrative virtues, and the 
Emperor Joseph who had justified 80 many hopes, lent their 
sanction, one to his Macklot, and the other to his honorable 
noble von Trattner; and it wae declared, that the rights, es 
well as the property of genius, should be left at the lute 
mercy of the trade, 

One day, when we were complaining of this to a visitor 
from Baden, he told us the perry story: Her ladyship 
the Margravine, being a very active lady, Pad established a 
paper-manufsctory; but the peper was so bad, that it was 
impossible to dispose of it. Thereupon Mr. bookecller Mack- 
lot proposed. if he were permitted to print the German poets 

prose writers, he would use this paper, and thus enhance 
its value, The proposition was adopted with avidity. 

Of course, we pronounced this malicious piege of seandal 
to be a mere fabrication; but found our pleasure in it not- 
withstanding, The name of Macklot became a by-word at 
the time, and was applied by us to all mcan transactions, 
And. a versatile youth, often reduced to borrowing himacif, 
while others’ meanness was making iteclf rich upon his 
talents, felt himself gufficiently compensated by a couple of 
good jokes. 
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Children and youths wander on in a sort of happy intoxica- 
tion, which betrays iteclf especially in the fact, that the 


part lose ‘hemslves in i wild uncontrollable temper, © With 
‘the better part, however, this tendency unfolds itself into a 
moral enthusiasm, which, occasionally moves of its own 
secord after some actual or ing good, but still oftener 
arufers itself to be prompted, led, and even ‘aisled. 

Such was the case with the youth of whom we are at 
present speaking, and if he appeared rather strango to man- 
ind, still he seemed welcome to many. Ab the ery. fast 
mecting you found in him a freedom from reserve, & 

ype heaciesiness fe contre, nd to sein the 
itated suggestions of the moment. Of the latter trait a 

‘two. 


or two, 

MANY the closo-built Jews’ street (Judenguste, a violent con- 
flagration had broken out. My universal benevolence, which 
prompted mo to lend my activo eid to all, led me to the spot, 
ssed as Twas. A had been broken through 

from All Saints’ street (AUerheiligengasse), and thither E 
repaired. I found a great number of men busied with carry- 
ing water, rushing forward with full buckets, and back again 
with empty ones. I soon saw that, by forming lene for 
pasting up and down the buckets, the help we ren might 
doubled, I seized two full buckets and remained standing 
and called others to me; those who came on were relieved of 
their load, while those returning arranged themselves in 8 
row on the other side. The arrangement was applauded, my 
address and personal sympathy found favor, and the lane, 
unbroken from its commencement to its burning goal, was 
soon completed. Searcely, however, had the cheerfulness 
which this inspircd, called forth a joyous, I might even say, a 
merry humor in this living machine, all of whore parts 
worked well together, when wantonness began to appear, and 
‘was soon suecceded by a love of mischief, The wretched 
fugitives, dragging off their miserable substance upon their 
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backs, if they once got within the lane, must pass on without 
stopping, and if they ventured to halt for a moment's rest, 
were immediately assailed. boys would ikle them. 
with the water, and even add it to misery. However, by 
means of gentle words and eloquent reproofs, prompted per- 
haps by a regard to my best clothes, which were in danger, 
T managed to put a ‘to their rudeness, 

Some of my friends from curiosity approached, to gaze 
on the calamity, and seemed astonished to see their com- 
panion, in thin shoes and silk stockings—for that was then 
‘the fashion—engaged in this wet business. But few of thom 
could I persuade to join us; the others laughed and shook 
their heads. We stood our ground, however, a long while, 
for, if any were tired and went away, there were plenty 
ready to take their places. Many sight-seers, too, came 
merely for the sake of the spectacle, and so my innocent 

ing became universally known, and the strange disregard. 
of etiquette became the town-talk of the day. 

‘This readiness to do any action that a good-natured whim 
might prompt, which proceeded from a happy s¢lf-conscious- 

which men are apt to blame as vanity, made our friend 
to be talked of for other oddities. 

A very inclement winter had completely covered the Main 
with ice, aud converted it into a solid Hoor. The livelicat 
intercourse. both for business and pleasure, was kept up on 
the icc. Boundlesa skating-paths. and wide, smooth frozen 
plains, swarmed with a moving multitude, I never failed to 
be there early in the morning, and onec, being lightly clad, 
felt myself nearly frozen through by the time that my mother 
arrived, who usually came at a later hour to visit the ecene. 
She sat in the carriage, in her purple-velvet and fur-trimmed 
cloak, which, held together on her breast by a strong golden 
cord and tassel, looked quite fine. “Give me your furs, dear 
mother!" I cried out on the instant, without a moment's 
thought, “I am terribly frozen.” She, too, did not stop 
to think, ond so in a moment I war wrapped in her cloak. 
Reaching half-way below my knecs with its purple-colour, 
eable-burder, and gold trimmings, it contrasted not badly 
with the brown fur cap I wore. Thus clad, I carelessly went. 
on skating up and down; the crowd was s0 great that no 
-especiul natice was taken of my strange appearance; still it 
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‘was not unobserved, for often afterwards it waa brought up, 
in jest or in earnest, among my other eccentricities. 

Leaving these recollections of bsppy and spontaneous 
action, we will now resume the sober thread of our narra- 
tive. 

‘A witty Frenchman has said: If 2 clever man kas once 
attracted the attention of the public by any meritorious work, 
every one does his best to prevent his ever doing # similar 
thing again. 

It ia even so: something good and spirited 1s produced in 
the quiet seclusion of youth; spplause is won, but i 

dence is lost; the concentrated talent is pulled about ‘and 
distracted, becauso people think that they may pluck off and 
appropriate to themselves a portion of the persouality. 

it was owing to this that I received a oe moany invita- 
tions, or, rather, not actly mncitsbana: 9 a friend, an acquaint. 
ance would propose, with even more than urgency, to intro- 
duce me here or there. 

The quasi stranger, uow described as a bear on account of 
his frequent surly refusals, and then again like Voltaire’s 
Huron, or Cumberland’s West Indian, as 2 child of nature 
in in mite of many talents, excited curiosity, and in various 

ies negotiations were set on foot to see him, 

others, a friend one evening entreated me to go 
with him to a little concert to be given in the house of an 
eminent merchant of the reformed persuasion. It was already 
lates but as I loved to do everything on the spur of the 
moment, I went with him, decently dressed, as usual. We 
entered a chnmber on the ground floor,—the ordinary but 
spacious sitting-room of the family. ‘The company was 
numerous, a piano stood in the middle. at which the onh 
daughter of the house sat down immediately, and played wit 
considerable facility and grace. I stood at the lower end of 
the piano. that I might be near cnough to observe her form 
and bearing: there was something child-like in her manver; 
the movements she was obliged to make in playing were 
‘unconstrained and casy. 

After the sonata was finished. she stepped towards the end 
of the piano to meet me: we merely saluted, however, 
without further conversation, for a quartet had already com- 
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menced. At the close of it, I moved somewhat nearer and 


‘uttored some civil compliment; telling her what pleasure it 
gave me that my first acquaintance with her have also 
made me acquainted with her talent. She to make 


a clever 7 and her position as I did mine. 
caw a et ae tea realy sand: 
ing for a chow; but I took it all in good part, since I had 
eomethi to look at in my turn. Meanwhile, we 
gaved on one another, and I will not deny that I was een- 
sible of feeling an attractive power of the gentlest kind. The 
moving about of the company, and her performances, pre- 


vented any further a) that evening. But I must con- 
fess that I was anything but di , when, on taking 
leave, the mother gave me to d that they hoped 


soon to see me again, while the daughter seemed to join in 
the request with some friendliness of manner, I did not fail, 
at suitable intervals, to repeat my visit, since, on such occa~ 
sions, I was sure of 2 cheerful and intellectual conversation, 
which seemed to prophesy no tie of passion. 

In tho meantime, the hospitality of our house once laid 
open caused many an inconvenience to my good parents and 
myself. At any rate it had not proved in any way beneficial 
to my steadfast desire to notice the Higher, to study it, to 
farther it, and if possible to imitate it. Men, I saw, so far as 
they were good, were pious; and, so far as they were active, 
were unwise and oftentimes unapt. The former could not 
help me, and the latter only confused me. One remarkable 
case I have carefully written down. 

In the beginning of the 1775, Juxo, afterwards 
called Stilling; from the Lower Rhine, announced 40 us that he 
was coming to Frankfort, being invited as an oculist, to treat 
an imy it case; the news was weleome to my parents and 
myself, and we offered him quarters. 

Herr von Lermer, a worthy man advaneed in years, univer- 
sally esteemed for his success in the education and training 
of princely children, and for his intelligent manuers at court 

on his travels, had been long afflicted with total blind. 
ness; his strong hope of obtaining some relief of his affliction 
withnot entirely extinct. Now, for several years past, Jung, 
‘was skilful boldness and a steady hand, had. in the Lower Rhine, 
successfully couched for the cataract, and thus had gained a 
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‘wide-spread reputation. The candor of his eoul, his truth 
fulness of character, and genuine piety, gained him universal 
confidence; this extended the river through the medior 
of various parties connected by business. Herr von Lermer 
and his friends, upon the advice of an intelligent physician, 
resolved to eend for the successful oculist, alt h a Frank. 
fort merchant, in whose case the cure had earnestly 
endeavored to dissuade them. But what was a single failure 
against 90 many successful cases! So Jung came, enticed by 
the hope of a handsome remuneration, which heretofore he 
had been accustomed to renounce; he came, to increase his 
reputation, full of confidence and im high irits, and we con. 
pratulated ourselves on the prospect such an excellent and 
ively table-companion. 

At last, after a preparatory course of medicine, the cataract 
‘upon both eyes was couched. Expectation was at its height. 
Tt was said that the patient saw the moment after the oprra- 
tion, until the bandage agnin shut out the li But it was 
remarked that Jung was not cheerful, that something 
weighed on his spirits; indeed, on further inquiry he con- 
fessed to me that he was uneasy as to the result of the opcra- 
tion. Commonly, for I had witnessed several operations of 
the kind in Strasburg, nothing in the world seemed easier 
than such cases: and Stilling himself had operated succeas- 
Sly 2 hanes et poe pie i the reerones comea, 
wi we no pain, the would, at ightest 
Ture, spring forward of itself; the patient immediately dis. 
cerned objects, and only had to wait with bandaged eyes, 
until the completed cure should allow him to use the precious 
organ at his own will and convenience. How many @ poor 
man, fur whom Jung had procured this happiness, had 
invoked God's blessing and reward upon his benefactor, 
which was now to be realized by means of this wealthy 
patient! 

Jung confessed to me that this time the operation had not 
gone off so easily and so successfully; the lens had not sprung 
forward, he ‘been obliged to draw it out, and indeed, 23 
it had grown to the socket, to loosen it; and this he was not 
able to do without violence. He now himself for 
beving operated alm cm toe ober, oe it Lerner and his 
friends had firmly resolved to have both cor.ched at the same 
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time, and when the emergency occurred, they did not imme- 
diately recover presence of mind enough to think what was 
best. © Suffice it to say, the second lens also did not spontane- 
ously spring forward; but had to be loosened and drawn out 
with difioalty, ; 
‘How much pain our benevolent, good-natured, pious friend 
felt in this case, itis impossible to desoribe or to unfold; some 
Beneral observations on his state of mind will not be out of 


To labor for his own moral culture, is the simplest and 
‘aost practicable thing which man can to himself; 
the impulse is inborn in him; while in social life both reason 
and love, prompt or rather force him to do so. 

Stilling could only live in a moral religious atmosphere of 
love; without sympathy, without hearty responsc, he could 
not exist; he demanded mutual attachment; where he was 
not known, he was silent: where he was only known, not 
loved, he was sad; accordingly he got on best with those 
well-disposed persons, who can sct themeelves down for life 
in their assigned vocation and go to work to perfvct them- 
selves in their narrow but peaceful sphere. 

Such persons succeed pretty well in stifling vanity, in 
renouncing the pursuit of outward power, in acquiring a cir- 
sonrest way of speaking, and in preserving a uniformly 

iendly manner towards companions and neighbors. 

‘Frequently we may observe in this class traces of n certain 
form of meutal character, modified by individual varicties ; 
such persons, accidentally excited, attach great weight to the 
course of their experience; they consider everything a super- 
natural determination, in the conviction that God interferes 
‘immediately with the course of the world, 

‘With all this there is associated a certain disposition to 
abide in his prevent state, and yet at the same time to ullow 
themselves to be pushed or led on, which results from a certain 
indecision to act of themselves. The latter ix increased by 
the miscarriage of the wisest plans, as well as by the aeci- 
dental suecess brought about by the unforeseen concurrence 
of favorable occurrences. 

Now, since a vigilant manly character is much checked by 
this way of life, it is well worthy of reflection and inquiry, 
how men are most liable to fall into such a state. 
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‘The things sympathetic of this kind love most to 
talk of, are the so-1 r and conversions, to 
which we will not deny a certain ieal value. ‘They 


are properly what we call in scientific and poetic matters, an 
‘“‘aperqu;” the perception of a great maxim, which is always 
a genius-like operation of the mind; we arrive at it by pure 
intuition, that is, by reflection, neither by learning or tradi- 
tion. In the is the perception of the moral 
power, which anchors in faith, and thus feels itself in proud 
eecurity in the midst of the waves. 

Such an apergu gives the discoverer the greatest joy, because, 
in an original manner, it points to the infinite; it requires no 
length of time to work conviction; it leaps forth whole and 
complete in a moment; hence the quaint old French rhyme : 

En peu d'heure 
Diet labour. 

Outward occasions often work violently in bringing about 
such conversions, nnd then peuple think they sez ia them 
signs and wonders. 

Love and confidence bound me most heartily to Stilling; 
I had moreover exercised a good and influence on his 
life, and it waa quite in accordance with his disposition, to 
treasure up in a tender grateful heart the remembrance of all 
that had ever been done for him; but in my existing frame 
of mind and pursuits his society neither benefited nor cheered 
me. I was glad to let every one interpret as he pleased and 
work out the riddle of his days, but this way of ascribing to 
ap immediate divine influence, all the good that after a 
retional manner occurs to us in our chanceful life, seemed 
to me too presumptuous: and the habit of regarding the 
painful consequences of the hasty acts and omissions of our 
own thoughtlessness or conceit, as a divine chastisement, did 
not at all suit me. I could. therefore, only listen to my good 
friend, but could not give him any very encouraging reply; 
still I readily suffered him, like so many others, to go his 
own way, and defended him since then, as well as before, 
when others, of too worldly a mind, did not hesitate to wound 
his gentle uature. Thus I never allowed a roguish remark 
to come to his cars, made by a waggish man who once very 
earnestly exclaimed: “No! indeed, if I were os intimate 
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with God as Jung is, I would never pray to the Most High 
for gold, but for wisdom and good counsel, that I might not 
make so many blunders which cost money, and draw after 
them wretched years of debt.” 

In truth, it was no time for sach jeste. Between hope and 
fear several more days passed away; with him the latter 
grew, the former , and, at last, vanished altogether; the 
eyes of the good patient man had become inflamed, and there 
remained no doubt that the operation had failed. 

‘The state of mind to which our friend was reduced hereby, 
in not to be described; he was struggling against the deepest 
and worst kind of despair. For what was there now that he 
bad not lost! In the first place, the warm thanks of one 
restored to sight~the noblest reward which a physician can 
enjoy; then the confidence of others similarly needing help; 
then his worldly credit, while the interruption of his peculiar 

ctice reduce his family to a helpless state. In 

ort, we played the mournful drama of Job through from 
inning to end, since the faithful Jung took himself the 
part of the reproving friends. He chose to regard this cala- 


mity og the i it of his former faults; it seemed to 
him that in taki ie eocilentsl dacorery of on cece. 
a divine call to that business, he had wickedly and pro- 


fanely; he reproached himself for not having thoroughly 
etudied this highly important department, instead of lightly 
trusting his cures to good fortune; what his cnemics had said 
of him recurred again to his mind; he began to doubt 
‘whether perkiage it-wes not all true? and it pained him the 
more deeply when he found that in the course of his life he 
had been guilty of that levity which is 60 dangerous to pious 
men, sn alee of. preeuromcoa aud sanity. In such momenta 
he lost himself, and in whatever light we might endeavour to 
eet the matter, we, at last, elicited from him only the rational 
snd negesary conclusion that the ways of God are unsearch- 
able, 

My unocasing efforts to be cheerful, would have been 
more checked by Jung's if I had not, according to my 
usual habit, subjected his state of mind to an earnest friendly 
examination, and explained it after my own fashion. It 
vexed me not a little to see my good mother so poorly 
rewarded for her domestic care and painstaking, though she 
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hyperbolical manner, “ If I had a million eyes, I would let 
them all be operated upon, one after the other, for half a 
Kopfatick*.” his departure he acted quite as eccentric 
in the Fakrgasse (or main thoroughfare); he thanked 
and in good old testament style, praised the Lord and the 
wondrous man whom He had sent. Shouting this he walked 
slowly on through the long street towards the bridge. 
Buyers and sellers ran out of shops, surprised by this 
singular exhibition of pious enthusiasm, passionately venting 
itself before all the world, and he excited their sympathy to 
such a degree, that, without asking anything, he was amply 
furnished with gifts for his e 8. 
This lively incident, however, could hardly be mentioned 
* A cain, with the head of the righ stam if 
worth 4f good xh sovereign stamped upon it, generally 
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in our circle; for though the poor wretch, with ell his 

ic misery, in his sandy home beyond the Main, could 
still be counted extremely happy; the man of wealth sud 
dignity ‘on this side of the river, for whom we were most 
interested, ad missed the priccless relief 10 oonfidently 


(t was sickening, therefore, to our good Jung to receive the 
thousand guilders, which, being stipulated in-any case, Were 
honorably paid by the high-minded sufferer. This reody 
money was destined to liquidate, on his return, a jon of 
the debts, witch added their burden to other sad and unhappy 
circumstances. 
nin ors on Eafe apmupaanliaalyalh mate} 

i is meeting with his care-worn wife, the ¢ 
manner of her parents, who, as sureties for so many debta of 
this too confiding man, might, however well-wishing, consider 
they had made a great mistake in the choice of a partner for 
their daughter. this and that house, from this and that 
window, he could already sce the scornful and contemptuous 
looks of those who even when he was prospering, had wished 
him no Dio thoy pied Tap omar pe te 
by his absence, and likely to be materially damaged by his 
failure, troubled him extremely. 

And 60 we took our leave of him, not without all hope on 
our parts; for his strong nature, sustained by faith in super- 
natural aid, could not but inspiro his friends with a quict and 
moderate confidence. 
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mention the many very hours I spent in her society, 
partly in the presence her mother, partly alone with ne 

e strength of my writings, people gave me credit for 
Imowledge of the human heart, as it was then called, and 
in this view our conversations were morally interesting in 
every way. 

But how could we talk of such inward matters without 
coming to mutual disclosures? It was not long before, in 
a quict hour, ale told me the history ork youth. She had 
grown up in the enjoyment of all the advantages of society 
and worldly comfort, She deseribed to me her brothers, her 
relations, and all her nearest connexions; only her mother 
was kept in a respectful obscurity. 

Little weaknesses, too, wero t of; and among them 
she could not deny, that she had often remarked in hersclf a 
certain gift of attracting others, with which, at the same 
time, was united a certain peculiarity of letting them go 
again. By prattling on we thus camo at last to the im t 
fate ie had exercised this gift upon me too, but had 

punished for it, sinee she had been attracted by mo also, 

These confessions flowed forth from so pure and childlike a 
nature, that by them she made me entirely her own. 

c were now necessary to cach other, we had grown 
into the habit of seeing each other; but how many a day, 
how many an evening till far into the night, should I have 
had to deny myself her company, if I had not reconciled 
myself to secing her in her own circles! This was a source 
of manifold pain to me. 

My relation to her was that of a character to a character— 
Tlooked npon her as, to a beautiful, amiable, highly accom- 
Plished daughter ; it was like my earlier attachments, but 
‘was of a still higher kind. Of outward cireumstances, how- 
ever, of the interchange of social relations, I had never thought, 
An irresistible longing reigned in me; I could not be without 
her, nor she without me; but from the circle which surrounded 
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her, and through the interference of its individual members, 
how many days were spoiled, how many hours wasted. 

‘The history of pleasure parties which ended in dis-plessure; 
a ing brother, whom I was to accompany, who 
however always be stopping to do some business or other 
which perhaps somewhat maliciously he was in no burry to 
finish, and would thereby spoil the whole well-concerted plan 
for a meeting, and ever s0 srush more of sceident and cise” 
pointment, of impatience and privation,—all these little 
troubles, which, circumstantially set forth in a romauce, 
‘would certainly find sympathizing readers, I must here omit. 
Pawetes -, to bring beg igege Area mm aorae t nearer 
to a living experience to a , I may insert 
tome songs, which are ioded well Known bat aro ‘perhaps 
especially impressive in this place. 

Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee? 
That doth weigh cn hoe vo we? 
What myself estranged thee, 
That I know thee more? 
Gone is all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest 
Gone thy toils and tranquil bliss, 
Ah! how couldst thou come to this? 
Does that bloom so fresh and youthful,— 
That divine and lovely form, — 
That sweet look, so good and truthful, 
Bind thee with resistless charm? 
If I swear no more to see her, 
IfI man myself, and fice her, 
Soon I find my efforts vain 
Fore’d to seek her once again. 


Sh i mite Cera bs bowed 6, 
it defies my strength or ski 
She has drawn a circle round me, 
Holds me fast against my will. 
Cruel maid, her charms enslave me, 
Ane in oa he eras bere me, 
! great the change to me! 
Love! when wilt thou set me free! 
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With Roegonend ares Gee thou press me 


Fad nt nh oe 


In my little chamber close I found me, 
the moon’s cold beams; 
And their quivering light fell softly round me, 
‘While I Jay in dreams. 


And by hours of pure, unmingled pleasure, 
dreams were blest, He 
‘While [ felt her image, as a treasure, 
Deep my breast. 
Ta 5 se ok ie ite ce 


Yes, BR: peeper a ng faces, 
She her slave invites. 


Ab! the Spring's fresh fields no longer cheer me, 
Flowers no sweetness 

Angel, where thou art, all sweets are near me,— 
Love, Nature, and Spring. 


aoe reads these songs attentively to himself or better 
ill, sings them with saline, wt will certainly feel a breath of 
the fulness of those ba hours stealing over him. 

But we will not take leave of that greater, and more bril- 
liant society, without adding some further remarks, especially 
to explain the close of the sceond poem. 

She, whom I was only accustomed to see in a simple dress 
which was seldom ‘changed, now stood before me on such 
occasions in all the splendor of elegant fashion, and still she 
was the same, Her usual and kindliness of manner 
remained, only ! should may he it of attracting shone more 
conspicuous ;—perhaps, because brought into contact with 
several persons, she seemed called upon to express herself 
with more enimation, and to exhibit herself on more sides, a 
various characters a) hed her. At any rate, I could 
not deny, on the ne’ hand, that those strangers were annoy- 
ing to me, while on the other I would not for a great deal 
have deprived myself of the plesmara of witnessing her talents 

‘on. IT. 
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for sovicty, and of seeing that she was made for a wider and 
more gencral sphere. 

Though covered with ornaments it was still the same 
bosom that had opened to me its inmost secrets, and into 
which I could look as clearly as into my own; they wars still 
the same lips that had 0 lately described to me the state of 
things amidst which she had grown up, and had spent her 
early years. Every look that we interchanged, every accom- 
panying smile, bespoke a noble feeling of mutual intelligence, 
and I was my astonished, here in the crowd, at the sccret 
innocent ding which existed between us in the most 
human, the most natural way. Yass sicaoaa oa 

jut with returning spring, tt freedom 

country was to knit still closer these Felations. Offenbneh on 
the Main showed oven then the considerable beginnings of a 
city, which promised to formitsclf in time. Beautiful, and for 
the times, splendid buildings, were already erected. Of these 
Unele Bernard, (to call him by his familiar title) inhabited tho 
Jargest extensive factories were adjoining; D'Orville, a 
lively young man of amiable qualities. lived opposite. Con- 

i gardens and terraces, reaching down to the Main, and 
affording a free egress in every direction into the lovely pur- 
rounding scemery, put both visitors and residents in excellent 
humor, The lover could not find a more desirable spot for 
indulging his feelings. 

I hved at the house of John André, and since I am here 
forced to mention this man, who afterwards made himeclf 
well enough known, I must indulge in a short digression, in 
order to give some idea of the state of the Opera at that 
time. 

In Frankfort, Marchand was director of the theatre, and 
exerted himself in his own person to do all that wax possible. 
In his bert years he had been ¢ fine, large well-made man, the 
casy and gcnile qualities appeared to predominate in his cha- 
recter; his presence on the stage, therefore, wa» agecable 
enough. He had perhaps as much voice as was required for 
the execution of any of the musical works of that day . necor- 
ingly he endenvoured to adapt to our stage the large and 
gmaller French operas. 

The part of the father in Gretry's opera of “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” particularly suited him and his acting wae quit: 
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expressive in the scene of the Vision which was contrived at 
Soares socceatel in ite spproached, hi 

This suce: in its way, lowever the 
lofty style, and was calculated to excite the tenderest feelings. 
On the other band a Demon of Realism had got possession of 
the opera-house; operas founded upon different crafts and 
classes were brought out. Zhe Huntsmen, the Coopers, and 1 
know not what elae, were produced; André chose the Potter. 
He had written tho words himself, and upon that part of the 
text which belonged to him, had lavis his whole musical 
talent. 

I was lodging with him, and will only sey so much a6 ooca- 
sion demands of this ever poet, an pile . 

He was a man of an innate lively talent and was settled at 
Offenbach, where he properly carried on a mechanical busines 
ond manufacture; he fi between the Chapel-master (or 
Precentor) and tho dilettante. Im the hope of meriting the 
former title, he toiled very earnestly to gain a h 
knowledge of the science of music ; in the latter character 
‘was inclined to repeat his own compositions without end. 

Among the persons who at this time were most active in 
filling and culivening our circle, the pastor Ewald must be 
first named. In society an intellectual agreeable eompani 
he still carried on in private quietly and dili ay the 
studies of his protession, and in fact afterwards honourably 
distinguished himself in the province of theology. Ewald in 
short was an indispensable member of our circle, being quick 
alike of comprehension and reply. 

Lilli’s pianoforte-playing completely fettered our good 
André to our socicty ; what with instructing, conducting, and 
c\ccuting, there were few hours of the day or night in 
which he was not either in the family cirele or at our social 

parties. 

: Burger's “ Leonore.” then but just published. and received 
with enthusingzm by the Germans. had been set to music by 
by him; this piece he was always forward to execute however 
often it might be encored. 

I tuo, who was in the habit of repeating pieces of poetry 
with animation. was always ready to recite it. Our friends 
at this time did not get weary of the constant repetition of 
the same thing. When the company had their choice 

@2 
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which of us they would rather hear, the decision was often 
my favour. 

‘All this (however it might be) served to prolong the inter- 
course of the lovers. They no bounds, and between them 
both they easily managed to keep the good John André con- 
tinually in motion, that by repetitions he might make his 
music last till midnight. The two lovers thus secured for 
themselves, a precious and indispensable opportunity. 

T€ we walked out early in the morning, we found ourselves 
in the freshest air, but not precisely in the country. Impos- 
ing buildings, which at that time would have done honor to a 
city; gardens, spreading before us and easily overlooked, with 
their smooth flower and ornamental beds; 9 clear prospect 
commanding the opposite banks of the river, over 7 
surface even at an carly hour might be secn floating a bury 
= of aie or ane . = poate —tecee toge- 

formed 0 sliding, world, in harmony with 
love's tender feelings. e Gren ‘the lonely rippling of the waves 
and rustling of the reeds in a softly fowing stream was highly 
refreshing, and never failed to throw a decidedly tranquilliz- 
ing spell over those who approached the spot. “A elear sky 
of the finest season of the year on the whole, and 
‘most pleasant was it to rencw i or ing her dear 
poolety. in the mii of ach aoeuea! 

Should such a mode of life seem too irregular, too trivial to 
the earnest reader. let him consider that between what ix here 
brought closely together for the sako of a convenient order, 
there intervened whole days and wecks of renunciation, other 
cupagements and occupations, and indeed an insupportable 

um. 





Men and women were busily engaged in their spheres o 
duty. _I, too, out of regard for the present and the future, 
delayed not to attend fo all my obligations: and I found time 
enough to finish that to which my talent and my pasion 
irresistibly impelled me. 

The earliest hours of the morning I devoted to poctry: the 
middle of the day was assigned to worldly business, ‘which 
was handled in a manner quite peeuliar. My father, a 
thorough and indecd finished jurist, managed himeclf such 
‘business as arose from the care of his own property, and a 
eonnerion with highly valued friends; for although his 
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character as Imperial Councillor did not allow him to practise, 
he was at hand as legal adviser py a Rica wae: die 

she were Si A rey advocate, 
Tilo received a eainam be every much signatare, 

This activity of his had now become more lively since 
my return, and I could easily remark, that he prized my 
talent higher than my practice, and on that account did whit 
he could to leave me time for my poetical studies and produc. 
tions, Sound and thoroughly apt, but slow of concept 
and execution, he studied the papers as private Referendarius, 
and when we came together, he would state the care, and left 
me to work it out, m which I shewed so much readiness, that 
he felt a father's purest joy, and once could not refrain from 
declaring, “that, if I were not of his own blood, he should 
envy me.” 

To lighten our work we had engaged a scribe whose cha- 
racter and individuality, well worked out, would have helped 
to adorn a romance. After his echool-years, which bad been 

fitably epent, and in which he had become fully master of 
tin, and acquired some other useful branches of owledge, 
8 dissipated ucademic life had brought trouble on the remain- 
der of his days. He dragged on a wretched existence for a 
time in sickness and in poverty, till at last he contrived to 
im his circumstances by the aid of a fine hand-writing 
a rendiness at accounts, Employed by some advocates, 
he gradually nequired an accurate knowledge of the formali- 
ties of legal business, und by his faithfulness and punctuality 
made every one he scrved his patron, He had been fre- 
quently employed by our family, and was always at hand in 
‘matters af law and account. 





cies. In the council-house he knew all the passages and 
windings; in his way, he was in tolerable favor at both bur- 
fomasters’ audiences; und siace, from his first entrance into 
office, and even during the times of his equivocal behavior. he 
had been well acquainted with many of the new senators, 
some of whom had quickly risen to the dignity of Schojfen. he 
had acquired a certain confidence, which might be called a 
sort of influenee, All this he knew how to turn to the 
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advantage of his patrons, and since the state of his health 
foreed him to limit his application to writing, he was always 
found ready to execute every commission or order with care. 

His presence was not disagrecable; he was slender in per- 
son and of regular features; his manner was unobtrusive, 
though a certain expression his conviction that he 
Know all what was necessary to be done; moreover, he was 
cheerful and dexterous in clearing away difficulties. He 
must have been full forty, and (to say the same thing over 
again), I regret that I have never introduced him as the main- 
spring in the machinery of some novel. 

Hoping that my more serious readers are now somewhat 
tatisfied by what I have just related, I will venture to turn 

in to that bright point of tir.e, when love and friendahip 
thone in their fairest light. 

It was in the nature of such social circles that all birth- 
days should be carefully celebrated, with every variety of 
rejoicing; it was in honor of the birth-day of the pastor 
Ewald, that the following song was written :— 

‘When met in glad communion, 
‘When warm'd by love and wine, 
To sing this song in union, 
Our voiees we'll combine, 
Through God, who first united, 


T ‘we remain: 
the fawe whieh once He lighted, 
He now revives again. 

Since this song has been preserved until this day, and 
there is scarcely a merry party at which it is not joyfully 
revived, we commend it also to all that shall come efter ux, 
and to all who sing it or recite it we wish the sume detight 
and inward satisfaction which we then had, when we had no 
thought of any wider world, but felt ourselves a world to 
ourselves in that narrow circle. 

It will, of course, be expected that Lilli's birth-day. which, 
on the 28rd June, 1775, returned for the seventecnth time, 
was to be celebrated with peculiar honours, She had pro- 
mised to come to Offenbach at noon; and I must observe that 
our friends, with a happy unanimity, had laid avide all 
customary compliments at this festival, and had prepared 
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for her reception and entertainment nothing but such heartfelt 
tokens, as were worthy of her. 

Busied with such duties, I saw the sun go down, 
announcing a bright day to follow, and promising its glad 
boaming presence st our feast, when Lilli’s brother, George, 
who knew not how to dissemble, came somewhat rudely into 
the chamber, and, without sparing our feelings. gave us to 
understand that to-morrow’s intended festival was put off; 
he himself could not tell how, or why, but his sister had bid 
him say that it would be wholly impossible for her to come 
to Offenbach at noon that day, and take part in the intended 
featival; she had no hope of arriving before evening. She 
knew and felt most sensibly how vexatious and disagreeable 
it must be to me and al! her friends, but she begged me very 
earnestly to invent some expedient which might soften and 
perhaps do away the unpleasant effects of this news, which 
he left it to me to announce, If I could, she would give me 
her warmest thanks, 

I was ilent for a moment, but I quickly recovered myself, 
and, as if by heavenly inspiration, saw what was to be done. 
“Make haste, George!” I cried; “tell her to moke herself 
easy, and do her best to come towards evening: I promise 
thot this very Seeppointmanst shall be turned into a cause of 
rejoicing!” ‘The boy was curious. and wanted to know how? 
I refuned to gratify his curiosity, notwithstanding that he 
called to his nid all the arts and all the influence which a 
brother of our beloved can to exercixe, 

No sooner had he gone. than I walked up and down in m 
chamber with a singular self-vatisfnction; and, with the gl 
free feeling that here wns n brilliant opportunity of proving 
myself her devoted servaut, I stitched together several sheets 
of paper with beautiful silk, as suited alone such an occasional 
poem, and hastened to write down the title: 


“Snz Cougs Nor! 
“A Mournful Family Pieec, which, by the sore visitation of 
Divine Providence, will be represented in the most natural 
manner on the 24rd of June, 1775, at Offenbach-on-the- 
Maine. The action lasts from morning until cvenmg.” 


Thave not by me either the original or a copy of this jew 
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esprit; I have often inquired after one, but have never 
been able to get a trace of it; I must therefore it 
anew, a thing which, in the general way, is not difficult. 

‘The scene is at I’Orville’s house and garden in Offenbach; 
the action opens with the domestice, of whom each one plays 

is speci and evident preparations for a festival are 
being made. The children, drawn to the life, ran in and out 
among them; the master appears and the mistress, actively 
discharging her 9} jate functions; then, in the midst of 
the hurry and bustle of active preparation comes in neigh- 
bour Hans André, the indefatigable composer; he seats him- 
self at the piano, and calls them all together to hear him 
his new song, which he has just finished for the festival. He 

round him the whole house, but all soon disperse 
again to attend to pressing duties; one is called away by 
another, this person wants the help of that; at Inst, the 
arrival of the gardener draws attention to the preparations in 
the grounds and on the water; wreaths, banners with orna- 
mental inscriptions, in short, nothing is fo: " 

While they are all asscmbled around the most attractive 
objects, in steps a messenger, who, as a sort of humorous go- 
between, ras also entitled to play his part, and who although 
he has had plenty of drink-money, could still pretty shrewdly 
facet bet was the sate of the cass. He ects a high value on 

is packet, demands a glass of wine and a wheaten roll, and 
after some roguish hesitation hands over his dexpatehes. ‘The 
master of the house lets his arms drop, the papers fall to the 
floor, he calla out: “Let me go to the table! let me go to the 
‘bureau that I may brush.” 

‘The spirited intercourse of vivacious persons is chiefly 
distinguished by 2 certain symbolical style of specch and 
gesture. A sort of conventional idiom arises, which, while it 
makes the initiated very happy, is unobserved by the stranger, 
or, if observed, is di ble. 

Among Lilli's most pleasing particularities was the one 
which is here expressed by the word brushing, and which 
manifested itself whenever anything disagreeable was said or 
told, especially when she sut at table, or was near any flat 
surface. 


1t had its origin in e most fascinating but odd expedient, 
which she once bad recourse to when a stranger, sitting near 
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her at table, uttered something unseemly. Without eltering 
« her mild countenance, she bruahed with her right hand, most 
prettily, across the table-cloth, and deliberately pushed off 

to the floor everything she reached with this gentle motion. 
Tino not what id ot l:—Kaivs, fork, bred, al 
cellar, something belonging to neighbour; every 
one was startled; the servants ran up, and no one knew what 
it all meant, except the observing ones, who were delighted 
that she had rebuked and checked an impropriety in so pretty 
@ manner. 

Here now was a symbol found to the ion of 
anything disagreeable, which still ie frequently me 
in clever, hearty, estimable, well-meaning, and not thoroughly 
Polished society. ‘We all adopted the motion of the right 
hand as a sign of reprabation; the actual brushing away of 
objects wes ¢ thing w ich afterwards she herself indulged in 
only moderately and with good taste. 

When, therefore, the poet gives to the master of the house, 
as a piece of dumb shew, this desire for brushing, (a habit 
which had become with us a second nature,) the meaning end 
effect of the action and its tendency, are at once a) ts 
for while he threatens to sweep everything from all flat sur- 
faces, everybody tries to hinder him, and to pacify bim, till 
finally he throws himself exhausted on a seat. 

“What has happened?” all exclaim. “Is she sick? Is 
any one dead?” PE Read! read!” ane eiti Femi it 
lies on the ground.” The despatch is pi up; read, 
it, and exclaim: She comes not! 

The great terror had them for a greater;—but 
eho was well—nothing happened to her! no one of the 
family wes hurt; hope pointed still to the evening. 

Peaete who in the meanwhile had kept on with his music, 

at last, consoling and seeking consolation, 

Pastor acon and his wife ikewise eame in quite character- 
iatically. disappointed and yet reasonable, sorry for the dis- 
intment and yet quietly accepting all for the best. Every- 

‘ nom st nee aa aries untae cal ond oe 
uncle Bernard ly a expecting 2 it 
and n comfortable dinner; oimwee onl Sto oom ths 
matter from the right point of view. He, by reasonable 
apeeches, vets all toights, just as in the Greck Gagedy a god 
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manages with a few words to clear up the perplexitics of the 
heroes. 

Dashed off “‘currente calamo,” it was yet late at night 
before 1 had finished it and given it to a messenger with 
instructions to deliver it the next morning in Offenbach, pre- 
eisely at ten o'clock, O 

Next day when I awoke, it was one of the brightest 
mornings possible, and, I set off just in time to arrive at 
Offenbach, as I purposed, precisely at noon, , 

I was received with the strangest charivari of salutations; 
the interrupted feast was scarcely mentioned; they scolded 
and rated me, because I had taken them off so well. The 
domestics were contented with being introduced on the same 
stage with their superiors; only the children, those most 
decided and indomitable realista, obstinately insisted that 
they had pot talked so and so, that everything in fact went 

ite differently from the way in which it there stood written. 

appeased them by some foretastes of tho supper-table, and 
they loved me as much as ever. A che dinner-party, 
with some though not all of our intended festivitics, put us in 
the mood of receiving Liili with less yplendor, but perhaps the 
more atectionately: Sbo came, and phe sels y eheer- 
ful, nay, ‘eS, surprised to t her staying away 
had ‘not marred all our cheerfulness. They told her every. 
thing, they laid the whole thing before her, and she, in her 
dear sweet way, thanked me as only she could thank. 

It required no remarkable acuteness to perceive, that her 
absence from the festival in her honor was not accidental, but 
had been coused by gossiping about the intimacy between us. 
However, this had not the ulightest influence cithet on our 
sentiments or our behavior. 

At this seaxon of the year there never failed to be a varied 
throng of visitors from the city. Frequently I did not join 
the company until late in the evening, when 1 found her 
apparently sympathizing; and since I commonly appearod 
auly for  fow hour, waa glad of an opportunity to be 
useful to her in any way, by attending to or undertnking 
some commission, whether trifling or not, in her behalf. 
And indeed thie service is the most delightfal which a man 
can enter upon, as the old romances of chivalry cuntrive how 
to intimate in their obscure, but powerful manner. That she 
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ruled over me, was not to be concealed, and this pride she 
might well allow herself; for in this contest the victor and 
the vanquished both triumph, and enjoy an equal glory. 

This my repeated, though often brief cooperation, was 
always so much the more effective. John André had always 
store of music; I contributed new pieces either by others or 
myself; so that poetical and musical blossoms showered down. 
upon us. It was altogether a brilliant time; a certain excite- 
ment reigned in the company, and there were no insipid 
moments. Without further question it seemed to be com- 
municated to all the rest. For where inclination and passion 
vome out in their own bold nature, they en timid 
souls, who cannot comprehend why they should suppress their 
equally valid rights. Hence relations, which hitherto were 
more or less concealed, were now seen to intertwine them- 
sclyes without reserve; while others, which did not confess 
themselves so openly, still glided on agreeably in the shade. 

If, because of my multifarious avocations, I could uot pass 
whole days out of doors with her, yet the clear evenings gave 
US opportunity for prol mcctings in the open air, 
Loving souls will be pl to read the following event. 

Ours was a condition of which it stands written: “I . 
but my heart wakes; the bright and the dark hours were 
alike; the light of the day could not outshine the light of 
love, and the night was made as the brightest day by the 
radiance of passion. 

One cleur starlight evening we had been walking about in 
the open country till it was quite late; and after I had seen 
her and her friends home to their several doors, and finally 
had taken leave of her, I felt so little inclined to sleep that I 
did not hesitate to sct off on another ramble. I took the 
highrond to Frankfort, giving myvelf up to my thoughts and 
hopes; bere I seated myself on a bench, in the puceet etill- 
ness of night, under the yleaming sturry heavens, that I might 
belong only to myself aud her. 

My attention was attracted by a sound quite near me, 
which I could not explain; it was not a rattling, nor a 
rustling noise, and on closer observation I discovered that it 
Was under the ground, and caused by the working of some 
little animal. It might be a hedge-hog, or a weasel, or what- 
ever creature labors in that way at hours. - 
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Having set off again towards the city and got near to the 
Riderbers, T recognised, by their fant gleam, the 
steps which lead up to the vineyards. I ascended them, sat 
down, and fell . 

‘When I awoke, the ight had already dawned, and I 
found myself opposite the high wall, which in earlier times 
had been erected to defend the heights on this side. Saxen- 
hausen lay before me, light mists masked out the course of 
the river; it was cool, and to me most welcome. 

There I waited till the sun, rising gradually behind me, 
lighted up the opposite landscape. It was the spot where I 
‘was again to eee my beloved, and I returned slowly back to 
the paradise which surrounded her yet sleeping. 

On account of my increasing circle of business, which, 
from love to her, I was anxious to extend and to catablish, 
my visits to Offenbach became more rare, and hence arose a 
somewhat pai predicament: so that it might well be 
remarked, that, for the sake of the future, one postpones and 
arte Free graduall I took 

my cts were NOW wally improving, I te 

them to be more promising than they really were, and I 
thought the more about coming to 2 speedy explanation, since 
so public an intimacy could not go on much longer without 
misconstruction. And, as is usual in such cases, we did not 
expressly say it to one another; but the fecling of being 
mutually pleased in every way, the full conviction that a 
separation was impossible, the confidence reposed in one 
another,—all this produced such a scriousness, that I, who 
had firmly resolved never again to get involved in ant 
troublesome connexion of the kind. and who found myself, 
nevertheless, entangled in this, without the certainty of a 
favorable result, was actually besct with a heaviness of mind, 
to get. rid of which I Plunged more and more in indifferent 
worldly affairs, from which apart from my beloved I had no 
care to derive cither profit or pleasure. 

In this strange situation, the like of which many, no doubt, 
have with pain experienced, there came to our aid a female 
friend of the family, who saw through characters and situa- 
tions very clearly. : She was called Mademoivelle Delf; she 
presided with her elder sister over a little business in Hcidel- 
‘berg, and on several oceasions had reocived many favors from 
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cE isok et cece eee palpate 


Lilli from her 
, of an earnest, eae dine Lok aad wil ce b ipaal arend 


She had had peculiar reason to adapt herself to 
the world, and hence she understood it, in a certain sense at 
least. She could not be called intriguing; she was accus- 
tomed to consider distant contingencies, and to carry out her 
plans in silence: but then she had the gift of seeing an 


such a foree of character, that she eeldom failed to accomplish 
her purpose. Properly speaking she had no selfish ends; to 
have done anything, & have completed anything, expecially 
to have ht about a marriage, was reward enough 

her. She cog dose‘ seen Cavtgh our pola: S24. ta 
repeated visits, had carefully observed the state of affhirs, 60 
that she had finally convinced herself that the attachment 
must be favored ; that our plans, honestly but not very akil- 
fully taken in hand and prosecuted, must be promoted, and 
that dis: Hedie, somanee be: hnoaghe to 8 cloge aa speedy 2a 


For many youre the had enjoyed the confidence of Lilli’s 
mother. Introduced by me to my parents, she had 
to make herself agreeable to them; for her rough sort of 
manner is ecldom offensive in an imperial city, and backed by 
cleverness and tact, in even welcome. She knew very well 
our wishes and our hopes; her love of meddling made her 
eee in all this a call upon her good offices; in short she had 
@ conversation with our ts. How she commenced it, 
how she put aside the di which must have stood in 
her way, I know not; but she came to us one evening food 
brought the consent. ‘Take each other by the hand!" eried 
she, in her pathetic yet commanding manner. I stood 
opposite to Lilli and offered her re hand; she, not indeed 
hexitatingly. but still slowly, placed hers in it. ‘After a long 
and oud dep breath we fell with lively emotion into each other's 


erie wus 0 etrange degree of the overruling Providence, that 
in tho couree of my singular history. T” shoo also have 
experienced the feelings of one who is be‘ 
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_LSan robes to memext Gant foe = tealy mol man 2 te 
pletsantost of all recollections. It ie delightful to recall those 
ings, which are with di expressed and are 
explained. For him the state of is all at once 
Jone are removed, the moet inveterate di 


feonesce feeds natare, ever warnin; re kept 
the izing impulees, the sober Jaw, which 
a Meee ae eh eee ee veraclied 


Beenie unity, and at the festival, eo universally celebrated 
‘with solemn rites, that which was forbidden ia commanded, and 
that which was penal is raised to an inviolable duty. 

, The reader will learn with moral 9) a thas, Soom, ts 

bane Senet @ certain change took p! if m 
beloved bed hitherto been looked upor as beautiful, 
end attractive, now she ay to me a being of superior 
worth and excellence, was ag it were a double person: 
her grace and lovelinces belonged to me,—that I felt as for- 
merly; but the Cignity of her character, her self-reliance, her 
confidence in all persons remained her own, I beheld it, T 
Jooked through it, I was delighted with it as with a capital 
of which I should enjoy the interest as long as I lived. 

Then ip depth cok oe icanee in the old remark: on the 
summit of fortune one abides not long. The consent of the 
Porcien oo toth pew ko gained in such a peculiar manner by 

iselle Delf, was now ratified silently ond without further 

formality. But as soon as we believe the matter to be all 
settled—as soon as the ideal, as wo may well call it, of a 
betrothal ia over, and it begins to pass into the actual and to 
enter soberly into facts, then too often comes o crixis. The 
outward world is utterly unmerciful, and it has reawm, for it 
must maintain its ubority at all coets; the confidence of 
passion is very great, and we see it too often wrecked upon. 
the rocks of opposing realities. A young married couple who 
enter upon life, unprovided with sufficient means, can pro- 
mise themselves no honey-moon, especially in these latter 
times; the world immediately presses upon them with incom- 
patible demands, which, if not satisfied, make ihe young 


couple appe appear ridiculous. 
the insufficiency of the pn whieh for the attainment 


of my end, I had anxi seraped together, I could not 
before be aware, because had held out up to o certain 
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point; but now the end’ wes drawing nearer, I saw that 
matters were not quite what they ought to be. 
cunt a mary My tees ap ee 

in its inconsistency. ly » Ty domestic 
circumstances, had to be considered in all their detaile, with 
some soberness. The consciousness, that bis house would one 
day contain a daughter-in-law, lay indoed at the bottom of my 
father's design; but then what sort of a Indy did he con. 
tem 


Bt ed of on Sint pets the conde aie ase 
quaintance , intelligent, i and 
talented maiden, to always like herself, so affectionate, and 
yet so freo from possion; she was a fitting key-stone to the 
arch already builtand curved. But here, upon calm unbiassed 
consideration, it could not be denied that, in order to establish 
the newly acquired treasure in such a function, a new arch 
would have to be built! 

However this had not yet become clear to me, and still less 
‘was it xo to her mind. But now when I tried to fancy myself 
bringing her to my home, she did not seem somehow to suit 
it exnetly. It appeared to me something like what I had 
myself experienced, when I first joined her social circle: in 
order to give no offence to the fashionable people I met there, 
I found it necessary to make a great change in my style of 
dress. But this could not be so easily done with the domestic 
arrangement of a stately burgher's house, which, rebuilt in 
the olden style, had with itz antique ornaments, given an old- 
fashioned character to the habits of its inmates. 

‘Moreover, even after our parents’ consent had been gained, 
it had not been possible to establish friendly relations or 
intercourse between our respective families. Different reli- 
gious opinions produced different manners: and if the amiable 
girl had wished to continue in any way her former mode of 
life, it would have found neither opportunity nor place in our 
moderate-sized house. 

If T had never thought of all this until now. it was because 
Thad been quieted by the opening of fine prospects from with- 
out. and the hope of getting some valuable appointment. An 
active spirit gets a footing everywhere: capacities, talents 
ereate confidence: every oue thinks that a change of maunge- 
ment is all that is needed. The carnestness of youth finds 
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favour, genius is trosted for everything, though its power is 
only of a certain kind. 

intellectual and literary domain of Germany was at 
that time regarded as but newly broken ground. Among the 
business-people there were prudent men, who desired 
cultivators and prudent managers for the fields about to be 
tarned up. Even the respectable and well established Free- 
Mason's lodge, with the mcet distinguished members of which 
Thad jinted through my intimacy with Lilli, con- 
trived in a suitable manner to get me introduced to them; 
but I, from 2 feeling of independence, which afterwards 
ry to me madness, declined all closer connection with 

not perceiving that these men, though already bound 
together in a higher sense, would yet do much to further my 
own ends. so nearly related to theirs. 


Loe Oe ee ee 

In such cities oz men often hold several aitua- 
tions together, such as residentships, and agencics, the number 
of which may by diligence be i itely increased. Something 
of this eort now occurred to me, and at firet sight it scemed 
‘both advantageous and honorable. It was assumed that 1 
should suit place; and it would, under the conditions, 
certainly haye succeeded, if it could have commanded the 
co-operation of the Chancery triad already described. We 
thus suppress our doubts: we dwell only on what is favorable; 
by powerful activity we overcome all wavering: whence therc 
results a something untrue in our position, without the force 
of passion being in the least subdued. 





In times of peace there is no more interesting reading for 
the multitude than the i opens, which furnish carly 
information of the latest doings in the world. The quict opa- 
Jent citizen exercises thus in an innocent way o party spirit, 
which in our finite nature we neither can nor should get rid of. 
Every comfortable person thus gets up a factitious intercst, 
like that which is often felt in a bet, experiences an unreal 
gain or loss, and as in the theatre, feels a very lively, though 
imaginary sympathy in the good or evil fortune of others, 
This sympathy seems often arbitrary, but it rests on morat 


ee rade ere Se 
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successes, we turn to those whose plans we should otherwise 
have blamed. For all this there was abundant material in 
those times, 


Frederis the Second, resting on his victories, seemed to 
hold in his hand the fate af and the world; Catherine, 
@ great woman, who had herself every way worthy of 
a 


throne, afforded ample sphere of action to able and highh 
gifted men, in extending the dominion of their Empress ; ani 
aa this was done at the expense of the Turks, whom we are in 
the habit of richly repaying for the contempt with which they 
look down. us, it seemed as if it was no sacrifice of human 
life, when infidels were elain by thousands, The burn. 
ing of the fleet in the harbor of Tschesme, caused a universal 
jubilee throughout the civilized world, and every one shared 
the exultation of a victory, when, in order to preserve a faith- 
ful picture of that great event, a ship of war was actually 
blown up on the roads of Livorno, before the studio of an 
artist. Not long after this, a young northern king, to esta- 
blish his own authority, seized the reins of government, out of 
the hands of an oli y. The aristocrats whom he overthrew 
were not lamented, for aristocracy finds no favor with the 
public, since it ia in its nature to work in silence, and it is the 
gore the pero throgit al tne beter ofthe young King, sine 
case it r of the young king, since 
fr order to bolanee the enmity of the higher rapke be was 
obliged to favor the lower, and to conciliate their good 


Fegan hascir celD rig arg err pte a 
when a wi le prepared to ¢1 ir i dence. 
Already had it” witnessed’ a, welcome spectacle of ‘the eame 
effort on # smalt seale: Corsica had long been the point to 
to which all eyes were directed; Paoli, when iring of 
ever being able to carry out his patriotic designs, he passed 
through Germany to England, attracted and won all hearts; 
he was a fine man, slender, fair, full of grace and friendli- 
ness. I saw him in the house of Bethmann, where he stopped 
a short time, and received with cheerful cordiality the curious 
visitors who thronged to see him. But now similar events 
‘were to be repeated in 2 remote quarter of the globe; we 
wished the Americans all success, and the names of Franklin 
nee Wrage been to aes med sparta bathe Sremarnet 
Vox, if. x 
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of potition ane war, ‘Mach had been accomplished to improve 
the condition of humanity, and now, when in France, a new 
gail benevolent sovereign evinced the bestintentznas of drat: 
ing shumeell to the removal of so many abuses and to the 
ends,—of introducing « regular and efficient system of 
political economy,—of dispensing with all arbitrary power and 
Te ruling alone by law and justice, the brightest Lopes mpread 
over the world, and confident youth promised itself and to all 
mankind a bright and noble future. 

In alll these events, however, I only took part so far aa they 
interested society in general; I myself and my immediate 
circle did not meddle with the news of the day; our affair was 
to study men; men in gencral we allowed to have their wny. 

The quiet position of the German Fatherland, to which alao 
my native city had now conformed for upwards of a hundred 
years, had been fully preserved in spite of many wars and con- 
valsions. A highly varied gradation of ranks, which, instead 
so bolting the several ckisare Spect, etied to bind than the 


mare iene Ae ogra the interest of all, from 
highert sored segreg iperor to the Jew. If 


bodied tafe inces stood ine subordeaate relation to the 
Emperor, walt their electoral rights and immunities thereby 
sequired and maintained, wore a full compensation. More- 
over, the nobility belonged exclusively to the Agnates 
polices re eecareae that eo ernest es distin- 
guish could upon themselves ag equal 
with th hight aod even they enh yo them in some sense, 
fance, 86 Bpiri' clectors, it take precedence of all 
others, rd, ts branches of the sacred hiemrchy, hold an 
honorable and uncontested rank. 

If now we think of the extraordinary privileges which these 
ancient houses enjoyed, not only in their old patrimonial 
estates, but also in inthe eceleniastical endowments, the knightly 
orders, the official administration of the Empire, and the old 
brotherhoods and alliances for mutual defenee and protection, 
‘we can vainly conceive that this great body of influencial men 
bai themselves st once subordinated to and co-ordinate 

highest, and oon, pooupying their days with aregalar round 
colors might well be contented with their situation, 
ithout further anxiety seek only to secure and trans- 

Tit to their successors the seme comforts and prerogatives, 
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‘Nor was this class deficient in intellectual culture. Already for 
more than a century the decided proofs of high training in 
smilitary and political science had been discernible in our noble 
soldiers and diplomatists. But at the same time there were 
saany minds who, through literary and philosophical studies, 
had arrived at views not over favorable to the existing state 
of things. 

In Germany scareely any one had as yet enrmod to look 
with cnyy on that monstrous privileged class, or to grudge its 
fortunate advant . ‘The middle class had devoted them- 
selves undisturbed to commerce and the sciences, and by 
these pursuits, as well as by the practice of the mechanic arts, 80 
closely related to them, had raised themselves to & position of 
importance which fully balanced its political inferiority; the 
frec or half-free cities favoured this activity, while individuals 
felt a certain quiet satisfaction in it. The man who incressed 
his wealth, or enhanced his intellectual influence, especially in 
matters of law or state, could always be sure of enjoying 
reepect and authority. ne Eugene, Comes of the emp 
and indeed in all others, a learned stood parallel with the 
noble; the uncontrolled oversight of the one managed to keep in 
harmony with the deepest insight of the other; and jience 
could never detect a tee of rivalry between them: the noble 
felt secure in his exclusive and time-hallowed Firileses, sud 
the burgher felt it beneath his dignity to strive for a semblance 
of them by a little prefix to his name.* The merchant, the 
manufacturer, had enough to do to keep pace with those of 
other nations in progress and im ent. Leaving ont of 
the account the usual temporary fluctuations, we may certainly 
say that it was on the whole a time of pure advance, such a8 
had not appeared before, and such as, on account of another 
and greater progress both of mind and things, could not long 
continue. 

My position with regard to the higher classes at this time 
was very favorable. In JFerther. to be sure, the dit 
able circumstances which arise just at the boundary between 
two distinct positions, were descanted upon with some impa- 
tience; but this was overlooked in consideration of the gene- 


* The von" which in Germany those who are ennobled prefix to 
‘thew gurnamea. 
a2 
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rally passionate character of the book, since every one felt 
‘that it had no reference to any immediate effect. 5 

But Géts von Berlichingen had set me quite right with 
the upper classes; whatever i ietics might be charged 
‘upon my earlier literary productions, in this work I had with 
great learning and much felicity depicted the old German 
constitution, with its inviolable at the head, with its 
many degrees of nobility, and a knight who, in a time of 

Iawiessness, had determined as a private man to act 
uprightly, if not lawfully, and thus fell into a very sorry pre- 
Foe "This compliouied story, however, was uot snd ed 
from the air, but founded on fact; it was cheerfully, lively, 
and consequently here and there a little modern, but it was, 
nevertheless, on the whole, in the same spirit as the brave and 
capable man bad with some degree of skill sct it forth in his 
own narrative. 

The family still Aourished; its relation to the Frankish 

ighthood had remained in all its integrity, although that 
relation, like many others at that time, might have grown 
somewhat faint and nominal. 

Fer ae core Se Nile oem of Jest tna the castle of 
jaxthausen, sequired a ical importance ; 7, a8 well a9 
the council-house at ‘Hebbrose, were Visited by avers, 

It was known that I had the mind to writo of other points 
of that historical period; and many a family, which could 
readily deduce its origin from that time, hoped to sce its 
ancestors brought to the light in the same way. 

A strange satisfaction is felt, when a writer feli- 
citously recalls a nation’s his to its recollection; men 
rejoice in the virtues of their ancestors, and smile at the inil- 
ings, which they believe they themselves have long since got 
rid of. Bach 2 delineation never fuils to mect with sympathy 
and applause, and in this respect I enjoyed an envied influence. 

Yet it may be worth while to remark, that among the 
Bumerous advances, and in the multitude of young persons 
who attached themselves to me, there was found no noble- 
man; on the other hand, many who had already arrived at 
the age of thirty sought me and vinited me, and of these the 
willing and striving were pervaded by a joyful hope of 
earnestly developing themselves in a national and even more 
universally humane sense. 
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At this time 8 curiosity about the epoch between 
ot ee ens Senet century had commenced, and waa 
very lively. The works of Unzicx von Hurray had fallen 
into my hands, and I was not a little struck to see something 
go similar to what hed taken place in his time, again manifest 
ing iteelf in our later days. 

"She following letter of Ulich von Hutten to Billibala Pyrk- 


heymer, may therefore suitably find place here:— 

“« What fortune gi ti genre ihe way gen; nd 
not only that ing else which accrues to man from 
without, is, we see, liable to accident and change. And yet, 
notwithstanding, I am now striving for honor, which I should 
wish to obtain, if possible, without envy, but still at any cost; 
for fiery thirst for glory possesses me, so that I wish to be 
ennobled as highly as possible. I should make wat 8 Pose 
figure in my own eyes, dear Billibald, if, born in the , in 
the family I am, and of such ancestors, I could be content to 
hold myvelf to be noble, though I never ennobled myself by my 
own exertions. So tt a work have I in my mind! my 
Shoaghta are Kigher 1 it is not that I would see myself pro- 
moted to a more distinguished and more brilliant rank; but I 
would fuin seek a fountain elsewhere, out of which I might 
draw ® peeuliat nobility of my own, and not be counted 
among the factitious nobility, contented with what I have 
received from my ancestors. On the contrary, I would add 
to those advantages something of my own, which may, from 
me, over to my posterity. 

“\Puorefore, in ny studivs and my efforts, I proceed in 
‘opposition to the opinion of those who consider that what 
actually exists is enough; for to me nothing of that surt is 
enough, According to what I have already confessed to you of 
ray ambition in this respect. And I here avow that I do not 
envy those who, starting from the lowest stations, have 
climbed higher than myself; for on this point I by no means 
agree with those of my own rank, who are wont to sncer at 
persons who, of a lower origin, have, by their own talents, 
raised themselves to eminence. For those with perfect right 
are to be preferred to us, who have scized for themselves and 
taken possession of the material of glory, which we ourselves 
neglected; they be the sons of fullers or of tanners, but 
they have contrived to attain their ends, by struggling with 
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man, who envies him who by his knowledge has distinguished 
himself, is not only to be called a fool, but is to be reckoned. 

the mis i among the most miserable; and 
with this disease are our nobles especially affected, that they 
look with an evil eye upon such accomplishments, For what, in 
God's name! is it to envy one who possesses that which we have 
despised? Why have we not applied ourselves to the law? 
why havo we not ourselves this excellent learning, the best 
arts? And now fullers, shoemakers, and whcelwrights, go 
before us. Why have we forsaken our why left the 
most Hberal studies to hired servants and (shamefully for us!) 
to the very lowest of the people? Most justly has that inhe- 
Fitance of nobility which we have thrown away been taken 

ion of by every clever and diligent plebcian who makes 
Eiprofitable by its own industry. Wretched beings that we 
are, who neglect that which suffices to raise the very humblest 
above us: let us cease to envy, and strive alto to obtain 
mat others, to our deep disgrace, have claimed for them. 


Ives. 

“Bi longing for glory is honorable; all striving for the 
exoclleut ie praixtworthy. To rank may its _ honor 
remain, may itg own ornaments sceured to it! Those 
statues of my ancestors I do not despixe any more than the 
tichly endowed pedigree; but whatever their worth may be, 
it is not ours, unlexs by our own merits we make it ours; nor 
can it endure, if the nobility do not adopt the habita which 
become them. In vain will yonder fat and corpulent head of 
a noble house point to the images of his ancestors, whilst he 
himeelf, inactive, resembies 2 clod rather than those whose 
virtues throw a halo upon his name from bygone days. 

“So much have I wished most fully and most frankly te 
confide to you respecting my ambition and my nature.” 

Although, perhaps, not exactly in the same train of ideas, 
yet the same excellent and strong sentiments had 1 to hear 
from my more distingnished friends and acquaintances, of 
which the results appeared in an honest activity. It hod 
‘decome a creed, that every onc must carn for himself a per- 
sonal nebility, and if any rivalry appeared in thove fine ys 
it was from above downwards. 

‘We others, on the contrary, had what we wished; the free 
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and approved exercise of the talents lent to us by nature, as 
far as could consist with all our civil relations. z 

For my native city had in this a very iar position, and. 
one which has not enough considered, While of the 
free imperial cities the northern could boast of an extended 
commerce, but the southern, declining in commercial import- 
ance, cultivated the arts and manufactures with more success; 
Frankfort on the Main exhibited a somewhat mixed character, 
combining the results of trade, wealth, and capital, with the 
passion for learning, and its collection of works of art. 

The Lutheran Confession controlled its government; the 
ancient lordship of the Gar, now bearing the name of the house 
of Limburg; the house of Frauenstein, originally only a club, 
but during the troubles occasioned by the lower classes, faith- 
ful to the side of intelligence; the jurist, and others well to 
do and well disposed—none was excluded from the magis- 
tracy; even those mechanics who had upheld the cause af 
order at a critical time, were cligible to the council, though 
they were only atationary in their place. The other constitu- 
tional counterpoises, formal institutions, and whatever else 
belongs to such o constitution, afforded employment to the 
activity of many persons; while trade and manufacture, in 50 
favorable a situation, found no obstacle to their growth and 


sperity. 

The higher nobility kept to itsclf, unenvied and almost un- 
noticed ; a second class pressing close upon it was forced to be 
more active; and resting upon old wealthy family founda- 
tions, sought to distinguish itsclf by political and legal 
learning. 

The members of the so-called Reformed persuasion (Cal. 
vinists) composed, like the refugees in other places, a distin- 
guished closs. and when they rode out in fine equipages on 
Sundays to their service in Bockenheim, seemed almost to 
celebrate a sort of triumph over the citizen's party, who had 
fhe pavilege of going to church on foot in good weather and 
in 


The Roman Catholics were scarcely noticed; but they also 
were aware of the advantages which the other two confessions 
had appropriated to themselves. 


EIGHTEENTH BOOK. 


Rervanixe to literary matters, I must bring forward a 
rmstanee rshic bail rest ioQeace) cn tie Cena 1 
of this period, and which is especially worthy of romarl 
canse this very influence has lasted through the history of 
poetic art to the present day, and will not be lost even in 
future. 


From the carlier times, the Germans were accustomet 
thyme: it had this advantage in its favour, that one ¢ 
Proceed in a very mave manner, scarcely doing more t 
count the syllables. If with the progress of improven 
attention began wore or les instinetively to bo paid als 
the sense and signification of the cyllables, this was his 
praiseworthy, and 9 uierit which many pocts contrived 
make their own. The rhyme was made to mark the clos 
the poetical proposition: the sinaller divisions were indie: 
by lines, and a naturally refined ear began to m 
provision for variety and grace. But now all at once rhv 
‘was rejected before it was considered that the value of 
spilables had net as yet been decided, indeed that it wi 

ifficult thing to decide. Klopstock took the lcad. 1 
earnestly he toiled and what he has accomplished is « 
known. Every one felt the uncertainty of the matter, m 
Seas day Seal ob pets hon Costes 

cy, snatched at a poctic prose. Gessner's extren 

ing Idylls o an endless path. Klopstock w 

the dialoguc of Hermann’s Schlucht (Hermann's Fight’ 
rose, as well as Der Tod Adams (The Death of Adc 
ugh the domestic tragedies as well as the more cla 
dramas, a style more and more impassioned gained } 
session of the theatre; w! on the other hand, the Ian 
pido of five feet, which the example of the English 
among us, was reducing pocay to prow. But in gi 

ral the demand for rhythm and for rhyme could not 
silenced. amler, though proceeding on vague princi 
(as he was always severe with respect to his own productio 
could not help exercising the same severity upon thos 


But still in any case the practice remained uncertain, and 
‘hero was no one, Sven atsoag tha bess, who aight not foe the 
Spunk oft pice Ney Hence the: mladoetzno, that this 
e our history, 60 peculiar] in genius, pro- 
duced little which, in its Xind could be pronoumeed corsect; 
for here also the time was stirring, advancing, active, aud 
calling for improvement, but not reflective and satisfying ite 
own requirements. 

In order, however, to find a firm soil on which poetic 
entes mnie fini fooling, — tn daacovee an cleimdndt ty which, 

breathe freely, they had gone back some centuries, 
where earnest talents were brilliantly prominent amid a 
chaotic state of things, and thus they friends with the 
poetic art of those times. The Minnesingers lay too far from 
us; it would have been necessary first to study the language, 
and that was not our object, we wanted to live and not to 
learn. 

Hans Sachs, the really masterly was one whom we 
could inore readily sympathise wibe A wan of true talees 
not indeed like the Minnesinging knights and courtiers, but a 

in citizen, such as we also boasted oursclves to be. A 
idactic realism suited us, and on many occasions we made 
use of the easy rhythm, of the readily occurring rhyme. His 
manner secmed so suitable to mere poems of the day, and to 
such occasional pieces as we were called upon to write at 
every hour. 


If important works, which the attention and labor 
of a year or a whole Te cee tale tacce eo naps 
such hazardous grounds on trivial occasions, it may be ima. 
gined how wantonly all other ephemeral productions took 

ir rise and shape ; for example, the poetical epistles, para- 
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bles, and invectives of all forms, with which we went on 
mang we within ourselves, and seeks squabbling abroad. 
kind, Lemeoriyeand ‘has already been printed, some- 
thing, though little, survives; it be up some~ 
‘Bnet alison wil mie tree to inking 
oy pci Rs ereons of more ordi- 
tration, to ‘whoeo sight these may hereafter be 
brosght, will be ready to observe that an honest purpose Is 
at the battom of all such eccentricities, An upright 
revolts against presumption, nature against conventionalities, 
talent against forms, genins with iteelf, energy against sate 
sion, undeveloped capacity against developed mediocrity ; 
that the wh proceeding may be regewded an a ekirmish 
which follows a declaration of war, and gives promise of a 
violent contest. For, strictly considered, the contest is not 
yet fought out, in these fifty years; it is still going on, only in 
a higher region, 
I had, in imitation of an old German puppet play, invented 
a wild ext za, which was to bear the title of Hanswurst’s 
Hochzeit ‘Jack Pudding’s Wedding).* The scheme was as 
follows:—Hanswurst, a rich young farner and an orphan, 
has juet_come of age, and wishes {o marry a rich maiden, 
named Ursel Blandine. His guardian, Kilian Brustflech (Lea- 
ther apron), end her mother Ureel, arc highly pleased with 
the purpose. Their dase eect plons, their dearest wishes, 
are at last fulfilled and gratified. There is not the slightest 
obstacle, and properly t the whole interest turns only upon this, 
that the young peop le's ardour for their union is delayed by 
the necessary drangements and formalities of the occasion. 
As prologue, enters ‘the inviter to the wedding festivities, who 
rae is pe banns after the traditional fashion, and ends with 
e 1 
"The wedding feast is at the house 
Of minc host of the Golden Louse. 
To obviate the charge of violating the unity of place, the 
aforesaid tavern, with ite glittering insignia, was placed in the 
background of the theatre ; ate that all is Tey cl coatd 


* Honsworst ix the old German buffoon, whose name mswers to the 
Boglish “ Jack Pudding.” —Ts. 
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Lal pecncpintie upon a peg; and aa it 
Tre ot sencrof thevage eat to nnderee 


See ae oe Wick cl ts boua Rie the vot was 
turned to the audience, with its golden sign magnified as it 
were by the solar microscope; in the second act, the side to- 
wards the garden. The third was towards a little wood; the 
fourth towards a neighboring lake; which gave rise to a pre- 
diction that in aftertimes the decorator would have Jittle diffi- 
culty in carrying a wave over the whole stage up to the 
prompter’s box. 

But all this does not as yet reveal the peculiar interest of 
the piece. The principal joke which was carried out, even to 
an absurd length, arose from the fact that the whole dramatis 
persone consisted of mere traditional German nick-names, 
which at once brought out the characters of the individuals, 
and determined their relations to one another. 

As we would fain hope that the present book will be read 
aloud in good society, and even in decent family circles, we 
Sennot centine, ater ‘the casicat of every: play-Dll to, name 


8 here in order, nor to cite the in which 
they most ag fod ly showed tl ives in their 
true colours ; » in the "simplest way ible, lively, 


Toguish, brond allie, and witty jokes, could not but arise. 
‘We add one leaf as a specimen, leaving our editors the liberty 
of deciding xpo n its admissibility. 

Tat (com P), ‘hough his relationship to the 
funy w wos beat to an invitation to the feast; no one had 
anything to say against it; for though he was a thoroughly 
good-for-nothing fellow, yet there he was, and since he was 
there, they could not propriety leave him out; on auch 
a fcast-day, too, they were not to remember that ‘they had 
occasionally been dissatisfied with him. 

‘With Master Schurke (Anave), it was a still more serious 
ease: he had, indeed, been useful to the family, when it was 
tohis own profit; on the other hand, again, he had injured it, 
perhaps, in this ease, also with on cye to his own interests; 
perhaps, too, because he found an opportunity. Those who 
‘were any ways patent: yoted faribis admission; the few who 
‘would have excluded him, were out-voted. 

But thero was a third person, about whom *t was still more 
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Gifficult to decide; an orderly man in society, no less than 

others, obliging, agreeable, useful in many ways; he had the 

tingle failing, that he could not bear his name to be men- 

tioned, and as soon as he heard it, was instantaneously trans- 

Bprtod into m beoio fry, ike ha, which the Northen cal 
seri 


hears of the preparation for the wedding, he cannot resist the 
impulse to go spunging for a dinner, and to stuff his ravening 
other people's expense, He announces himself; 


should be well known public characters, to which recommen- 
dation the applicant can make no clain. Macklot does his 
best to show that he is as renowned os any of them. But 
when Kilian Brustfiech, as a strict master of ccremonies, 
shows himself immoveable, the nameless person, who has re- 
covered from his Berserker-rage at the end of the second act, 
espouses the cause of his near relative, the book-piratc, 50 
urgently, that the latter is finally admitted among the guests, 





appeared Géttingen 

Teal to 2 oemane © Mendy selanon with them, and with all 

young men whose characters and labors are now 
well known. At that time rather strange ideas were cnter- 
tained of friendship and love. They applied themsclyes to 
pothing more, ly speaking, than a certain vivacity of 
youth, which led to a mutual association and to an interchange 
of minds, full indeed of talent but nevertheless uncultivated. 
Such amutual relation, which looked indeed like confidence, was 
tnistaken for love, for genuine inclination ; I decvived myself 
in this aa well as others, and have, in more than one way, 
suffered from it many years, There is still in existence a 
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letter of Birger's belonging to that time, from which it may 
be seen that, among these companions, there was no question 
sbout the mavel eatbetia, Every one felt himself excited, and 
thought that he might act and poetize accordingly, 

The brothers arrived, bringing Count Haugwitz with them. 
‘They were received by me with open heart, with kindly pro- 
Priety. They lodged at tie hotel, Bat were pensrally with np 
at dinner. ¢ first joyous meeting proved hi ifying ; 
tht trostlesoens ecced leitiw aoa Soeatienat decdotees © 

A singular position arose for my mother, In her rendy 
frank way, she could carry herself back to the middle age at 
once, and take the part of Aja with some Lombard or Byzan- 
tine princess. called her nothing else but Tian Aja, 
and the was with the joke; entering the more hear- 
tily into the fantasies of youth, as she believed she eaw her 
own portrait in the lady of Gétz von Berlichingen. 

But this could not last long. We had dined together but 
a few times, when once, after enjoying glass after glass, 
poetic hatred for tyrants showed itself, and we avowed a 
thirst for the blood of such villains. My Sather smiled and 
shook his head; my mother hed scarcely ofa tyrant in 
her life, however she recollected havin, geen the plate 

Gotified’s * 


|, Vi, 


a 


caska. There she had in store no less treasure than the vin- 
tages of 1706, "19, 26, and '48, all under her own especial 
watch and ward, which were seldom broached except on 
solemn festive occasions. 

As she set before us the rich-colored wine in the polished 
deeanter, she exclaimed: “ Here is the true tyrant’s blood! 
Glut yourselves with this, but let all murderous thoughts go 
out of my house!” 

“ Yes, tyrants’ blood indeed!” I cried; “ there is no greater 
tyrant than the one whose heart's blood is here set before you. 
Hegale yourselves with it; but use moderation! for beware 
lest he subdue you by his spirit and agreeable taste. The vine 
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is the universal tyrant who ought to be rooted up; let 
therefore choose and reverence as our patron Saint the 
Lycurgus, the Thracian; he set about the pious work 
earnest, and though at last blinded and corrupted by 
infatuating demon Bacchus, he yet deserves to stand high 
the army of martyrs above. 

“* This vine-stock is the very vilest tyrant, at once 
Pieeior, a Batieres, aud a hypocrite . The first dracghts 
is hlood are sweetly relishing, but one drop incessantly entices 
poccngce mpetlp at Ahanserp each other like a necklace of 

‘1s, which one to apart.” 

Peet any should suspect ‘no here of substitating, as the hed: 
historians have done, a fictitious speech for tho actual address, 
T can only my regret that no short-hand writer had 
taken down this perosation at once and handed it down to us. 
Ellon ce beget gentry ame, mi ade ote 
language more graceful and attractive. 

however, da the present cketch, as a whole, there is a want of 
that diffuse eloquence and fulness of youth, which fucls itself, 
and knows not whither its strength and faculty will carry it. 

Ina city like Frankfort, one is placed in a strange position; 
strangers continually crossing each other, point to cvery region 
‘of the globe, and awaken 8 passion for travelling. many 
an occasion before now I had shown an inclination to be mov- 
ing, and now at the very moment when the great point was 
to make an experiment whether I could renounce Lilli—when 
@ certain painful disquict unfitted me for all regular business, 
the proposition af the Stolbergs, that I should aecompany them 
to Switzerland, was welcome. Stimulated, morcover, by the 
exhortations of my father, who looked with pleasure on the 
idea of my travelling in that direction, and who advised me 
not to omit to over into Italy, if a suitable occasion 
should offer itself, I at once decided to go, and soon had 
everything for the journcy. With some intimation, 
but without leave-taking, I separated myvelf from Lili; she 
had eo grown into my heart, that I did not believe it possible 
‘to part myself from her. 

In a few hours I found myself with my fellow-tra- 
vellers in Darmstadt. Even at court we should not al 
act with perfect propriety; here Count Iaugwits took the 
lead. He was the youngest of us all, well formed, of a delicate, 


aa) 


ae 


THE STOLRERGS. iy 


bat noble appearance, with soft friendly features, of an equable 
disposition, sympathizing coon bt with so math madre 


[ehcp eget einai quite im; 
Gossequentiy, be bed ia all sorts of jul 
nicknames from them. ot wav all very well 2 oug ae hey 


helieved that they might act like children of nature; but as 
soon as occasion called for propriety, and when one was sgain 
obliged, not unwillingly, to pot on the reserve of a Count, 
then he mew how to Ttrodues and to to smoothe over every- 
Wa er 
with éclat. 

I spent my time, meanwhile, with Merk, who in his 
tophelist manner looked upon my intended journey an 
evil eye. Te dared a aan eet ae peat hin 
8 visit, with a diserimination that listened not to any 
tions of mercy. In his way he knew me thoroughly; the 
naive and indomitable good nature of m uaractes w96 Dali is 
ful to him; Sho crezaeting parpone to things 96 1h 
tho live and let live was detestation. “It i 
trick,” he said, “ your going with these ‘Burechen;"” a on 
he would describe them sptly, pat ae gener 

hout there was a want of good riper enol 
could that Toma nes fake thas be ) although L 
did not in fact do this, but only knew how to appreciate 
ideas of their character, which lay beyond the circle of his 
Vision, 

“ You will not sta Jong with them!” was the close of all 
his remarks, ‘On. this occasion I remember a remarkable 
saving of bs, srhich he Fepented to ase ata ater time, which 
Thad often repeated to myself, and frequently found confirmed 
in life. “Thy striving,” said he, “ thy unswerving effort is 
to give a poctic form to the real: others seek to give reality 
‘to the so-called , to the imaginative, and of that nothing 
will ever come t stupid stuff.” ‘Whoever apprehends the 
immense difference between these two modes of action, who- 
ever insists and acts upea, Ge conviction, has reached the 


solution of a Sronseud ott 
Unhapy party left Darmstedt, an incident 


ings wih te tended t recy beyond diapute the epinion 
Among the extravaganzas which grew out of the notion that 
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wwe should try to transport ourselves into a state of nature, 
‘was that of bathing in public waters, in the open air; and 
our friends, after violating every other law of propriety, could 
not forego this additional unseemliness. Darmstadt, situated 
on a sandy plain, without running water, had, it appeared, a 
pond in the neighbourhood, of which I only heard on this 
occasion. My friends, who were hot by natare, and moreover 
Kept continnally heating themselves, sought refreshment in 
this pond. The sight of naked youths in the clear sunshine, 
ight well seem something strange in this region: at 
events oandal arose. Merk sharpened his conclusions, and I 
do not deny that I was glad to hasten our . 

He eee Mextcien in tate of al rood and noble 
feelings which we entertained in common, a certain difference 
in sentiment and conduct already exhibited itself. Leopold 
Stolberg told us with much of feeling and passion, that he 
had been forced to renounce a sincere attachment to a beautiful 
Pvelish lady, end om chat seman bad esdertalson s0:Jong-s 
joey. he received in return the sympathising con- 

ion that we too were not strangers to such experiences, 
then he gave vent without respect to the feelings of youth, 
dcclaring that nothing in the world could be compared with 
his passion, his sufferings, or with the beauty and amiability 

Sa eee giod coeatcaet ate naka 
prrrer among companions, to it to qualit 

i deerton only ade matters wore and Const Uns, 
as well as I, were inclined at last to let the matter drop. When 
we had reached Mannheim, we occupied pleasant chambers 
in a respectable hotel, and after our first dinner there durin, 
the deesert, at which the wine was not spared. Leopold chal. 

us to drink to the health of his fair one, which was 
done noisily enough. After the glasses were drained, he cried 
out: But now, out of thus consecrated, no more drink. 

ing must be i second health would be a 
tion; therefore, let us ilate these veasels! and with these 
words he dashed the wine-glass against the wall behind him. 
‘The rest of us followed his example ; and I imagined at the 
moment, that Merk pulled me by the collar. 

But youth still ip this trait of pore that it harbors 
no joe against ions; that its shisticated 
good pature may Ie brushed somewhat roughly i to be 
sare, but cannot be permanently injured, 
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‘The glasses aiid phase rapa Eng ea 
determined to be merry, we hastened for Carleruhe, there to 
enter a new circle, with all the confidence of youth and its 
freedom from care. There we found Klopstock, who still 
maintained, with dignity, his ancient authority over disciples 
who held him in reverence. I also did mago to, 
eo that when bidden to his court with the others, I probably 
conducted myself tolerably well for a novice, One felt, too, 


in a certain manner called upon to be natural and sensible at 
the same time. 


The reigning we, highly honored among the German 
Sovereigns as one of their pri seniors, but more egpeci- 
ally on account of the t aims of his government, was 


lad to converse about matters of political economy. The 

fargravine, active and well versed in the arts various 
useful branches of knowledge, was also pleased by some 
graceful speeches to manifest a certain sympathy for us; for 
which we were duly grateful, though when at home we could 
not refrain from venting sume severe remarks upon her miser- 
able paper-manufactory, and the favor she showed to the 
piratical bookseller Macklot. 

The circumstance, bawever, of iportance for me, was, that 
the young duke of Saxe-Weimar arrived here to enter 
into'a formal matrimonial t with his noble bride, 
the princess Louisa of Hewe Darmstadt; President ‘vou 
‘Moser had already arrived on the same business, in order to 
settle this important contract with the court-tutor Count 
Gértz, and fully to ratify it. My conversations with both 
the high personages were most friendly, and at the farewell 
audience, they both made me repeated assurances that it 
vould be pleasant to them to see me at Weimar. 

Some private conversations with Klopstock, won me by the 
fricn lliness they showed, and Jed me to use openness and can- 
dour with him. I communicated to him the latest scenes of 
Faust, which he seemed to ap of, Indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, he had spoken of to others with marked com. 
mendation, a thing not usual with him, and expressed a wish 
to see the conclusion of the piece. 

Onur former rudencas, though sometimes as we called it. our 
genins like demeanour, was kept in something like a chaste 

‘ox, I. I 
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— » ber from psec Pid etre 
my as to 
Eon vide beled yn Thad re 
inlaw was high belli” 1 Jock. upon this rt ta my eter 
aaa real trial. I knew that her marricd life was unhay 
while there was no cause to find fault with her, with her ns 
band, or with circumstances. She was of a peculiar nature, 
of which it is difficult to speak; we will endeavour, however, 
to set down here whatever of being described. 
i 2 ine firma, was se her Bee) not oo her fontares, which, 
though clear] , intelligence, 
and scasbility, were nevertheless aes ao ta ropa ani 


‘Add to this, that a high and strongly arched forehead, ex- 
aie still more by the abominable fashion of dressing the 
back on the head, contributed to leave a certain unplen- 
sant impression, aioe. it it bore the best testimony to her 
moral and int aera rp I can fancy, that if after 
the modern fashion, she had surrounded the upper part of her 
face with curls, and clothed her temples and cheeks with 
Tinglets, she would have found herself more agreeable before 
the mirror, without fear of displeasing others 28 well as her- 
self, Then there was the grove fault, that her skin was 
seldom clean, an evil which from her youth up, by some 
demoniacal fatality, was most sure to show itsclf on all festal 
occasions, and at concerts, balls, and oth cr artieg: 

Tn spite of these drawbacks she gradi Gary her way, 
Lue showed themselves 
A firm character not easily controlled, stir pes ip 

thised and necded = a highly cultivated mind, 

; some knowledge of I * BOR AN 
a read) that if sl pete 
more TET favor with sis, enewend he charms, she would have 
been among the women most sought after in her day. 

Besides all this there is one strange thing to be mentioned : 
there was not the slightest touch of sensual passion in her 
nature. She had grown up with me, and had no other wish 
than to continue and pass her life in this fraternal union. 
Since my return from the Academy we bad been i rable; 
with the most unreserved confidence we shared all our thoughts, 


feelings, and humors, and even the most incidental and pass- 
ing impressions accidental circumstance. When I 
Mat © Wetsiar, the lonelinese of the house without ‘mo 
a ae STs a ese tan ae 
nor repugnant to a into my place. In 
him, unfortunately, the Tredkeiy efketion changed into a 
decided, and to j from his strictly conscientious character, 
probably a first passion. Here there was found what 

call as good a match as could be wished, and my sister, 

having stedtutly rejected several good. offs, Tut from 
insignificant men, wl she always had an aversion to, 
llowed ermal to be, muey. wel’ say, talk! into, acoepting, 


I must frankly confess that I have frequently indulged in 
fancies about my sister's destiny, I did not like to think of her 
Tiy Superir ef one’ able comunati. She prowred 

juperior of some community. 

every requisite for uch & high position, While the vas went 
ing in all that the world decms indispensable in its members. 
Over feminine souls she always exercised an irresistible influ- 
ence; young minds were gently attracted towards her, and ehe 
ruled them by the spirit of her inward superiority. As she 
had in common with me on universal tolerance for the 

the human, with all its eccentricities, provided they did not 
amount to perversity, there waseno need for seeking to conceal 
from her any idiosynerasy which might mark any remarkable 
natural talents, or for its owner fecling any constraint in her 
presence: hence our parties, as we have seen before, were 
always varied, free, ingenuous, and sometimes perhaps bor- 
dering on boldness. My habit of forming intimacies with 
young ladies of a respectful and obliging nature, without 
allowing any closer engagement or relations to grow out of 
them, was mainly owing to my sister's influence over me. 
And uow the sagacious reader, who is capable of reading into 
these lines what does not stand written in them, but is never- 
theless implied, will be able to form some conception of the 
serious feelings with which I then set foot in Emmendingen. 

But at my departure, after a short visit, a heavier loed lay 
on my heart, for my sister hnd carnestly recommended not to 
say enjoined me, to break off my connection with Lilli, ibe 
herself had suffered much from a lone: protzected engagement; 

I 
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Schlosser, with his spirit of rectitude, did not betroth himself 
to her, until he was sure of his appointment under the Grand 
Duke of Baden; indeed, if one would take it so, until he was 
actually op) inted. The answer to his ication, however, 
was di ped in an incredible manner, I may express my 
conjecture on the matter, the brave Schlosser, able man of 
business as he was, was nevertheless on account of his down- 
right integrity, desirable neither to the prince as a servant, 
immediately in contact with himself, nor to the minister, who 
will lees liked to ave s0 honest  coadjutor near to’ him. 
Hin expected and earnestly desired appointment at Carleruhe 
‘was never filled up. But the delay was explained to me, 
when the of Upper Bailiff in i became 
vacant, and he was instantly sclected for it. Thus an office 
of much dignity and it was now intrusted to him, for 
which he had shown hii fally competent. It seemed 
entirely suited to his taste. his of action, to stand here 
alone to act ing to his own conviction, and to be held 
ible for ing, whether for or blame. 


no objections could be raised to ing this . 
my sister Pad ts flow bins, aut indeed toe Coun rocdionee 
as she had hoped, but to a place which must have seemed to 
her a solitude, a desert; to a dwelling, spacious to be sure, 
with an official dignity, and stately, but destitute of all chance 
of society. Some young ladies, with whom sho hed cultivated 
an early friendship, followed her there. and os the Gerock 
family was blessed. with many daughters, these contrived to 
stay with her in turn, eo that, in the midst of such privation, 
fe omer oie fe presence of at least one long-trusted 


‘These circumstances, these experiences, made her feel 
justified in recommending to me, most earncstly, a separation 
from Lilli. She thought it hard to take such a young lady 
(of whom she had formed the highest opinion) out of the 
midet of a lively, if not splendid circle, and to shut her up in 
‘our old house, which, al very passable in its way, was 
not suited for the reception of distinguished society, sticking 
her, as it were, between a well-disposed, but unsociuble, pre- 
cise, and formal father. and 2 mother extremely active in ber 
domestic matters, who, after the household business of the 
day was over would not like to be disturbed over some 


SCHAFSHAUSEN—ZUBICH—LAVATEE. uy 


notable bit of work ie, fsenaly eouverertion, with forward 
and refined young gi On the other hand, she in a lively 


and well soeent oom cat vege 


Se by Spey ns rn pl traits to insi. 
at int er md ch 

could promise nothing, althou; I was obli to 
ba ce odor I went on with that 
enigmatic in my heart, with which passion alway 
nourishes itaelf; Yor the Child Cupid. clings obstinately 10 
garment of Hope, even when she ia preparing with long steps 
to flee away. 

‘The only one bekrees caus bce Se ore ean Law 
desl remember, is the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
A mighty cascade here gives the indication of the moun- 
bennian Cuore eas to enter; where, each step 

becoming steeper and more dil {t, we should have labori- 

ously to clamber up the 

view of the lake of arich, which we enjayed from the 
gate of the “‘ Sword,” is still before me; I say from the gate 
of the tavern, for, See eae oa weer vention an 
Lavater. ue ere mee hey and ear 
was, I must confess, extremels 
siderate, kind, and elevating was his bearing bearing, eieey it woul 
‘be impossible to expect anything else of him. His wife, it 
somewhat singular, but serene tenderly pious expression of 
countenance, fully harmonized, lik 2 cverything else about 
him, with his woy of thinking ond living. 

Our first, and perhaps only theme of conversation, was his 
system of Physi ory. ‘Tho first part of this remarkable 
work, was, if I mistake not, already printed, or, at least, near 
its completion. It might be said to be at once stamped with 
genius and yet empirical; methodical, but still in its instances 
meomplets. snd. parse I was strangly connected with it, 
Lavater wanted all the world for co-operators and sym 
pothizers. During his travels up the Rhine, he had 
Teken of a preat aang diningeebied men, io ardor Yo cit 
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all kinds an important work was now ready, and full honor 
was done to Physiognomy. But when in a great volume, iDlos- 
trated by examples, Physiognomy, founded on doctrine, was 
to set up its claims to the dignity of science, it was found 
that nat a single picture said what it ought to say; all the 
plates had to be censured or to be taken with exceptions, 
none to be praised, but only tolerated: many, indeed, were 
quite altered by the i For me, who in all my 
studies sought a firm footing before I went further, I had 
now to perform one of the most painful tasks which inds 

could be set to. Let the reader judge. The manuscript, wit 
impressions of the plates inserted was sent to me at Frank- 
fort. I wan authorized to strike out whatever displeased me, 
to change and put in what I liked. However I made a very 
moderate uso of this liberty. In onc instance he had intro- 


‘unjust orator. which I left out, and substituted a cheerful 
poem about nature; for this he scolded me. but afterwards, 
when he had cooled down, approved of what I had done. 

‘Whoever turns over the four volumes of Phyxiognomy, and 
(what he will not repent of) reads them, may conccive the 
i there was in our interviews, during which, us most of 
the plates contained in it were already drawn and part of 
them had been engraved. we examined, and decided on those 
fit to be inserted in the work, and considered the ingenious 
means by which those, which did not exactly tally with its 
principles, might be made instructive and suitable. 

at present I look thiough the work of Lavater, 

a strange comic, merry fecling comes over me; it seems an 
if I saw before me the shrdows of men formerly known to 
me, over whom I once fretted, and in whom I find little 
satisfaction now. 

‘The possibility, however, of retaining in some sort, much 
that otherwise would have been unsuitable, was owing to the 


‘He was, in fact, born for the free ic representation of 
the actual, which was st wanted in this case, 
He worked under a physiognomist, and 


iving in a ite house from my v I became 

enty Gry seen ot 5 seaapas (0 ous Wibeat Oot bal a 

it feeling having arisen; our rural excursions were no 

made together, although in the city we still kept up 
some intercourse. With all the arrogance af counts 
they had honored Lavater with a visit and appeared to the 
skilful physiognomist somewhat different from what they did 
to the rest of the world. He spoke to me about them, and I 
remember quite well, that, speaking of Leopold Stolberg, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘I know not what you all mean; he is # noble, 
excellent youth, and full of talent; but you have described 
ha to me ay ahero, an « Here, an Y have never a my 
life seen a softer and more sensitive young man; nor, if 
be, one more easily influenced. I am still far from having 
formed a clear physiognomical judgment of him, but as for 
you and all the rest, you are in a fog altogether.” 

Since Larater's journey on. the wer Rhine, the public 
interest in him his physioguomical studies had greatly 
increased ; visitors of all sorts crowded upon him, so that he 
felt in some sort embarrassed at being looked upon os the 
first of spiritual and intellectual men, and the chief point of 
attraction for strangers. Hence, to avoid cnvy and all wo- 
pleasant feclings, he managed to remind and warn bis visitors 
that they must treat other distinguished men with freudship 

Tespect. 

In this especial regard was had to the aged Bopuex, and, 
accordingly, we were compelled to visit him and pay our 
youthful respects to him. Le lived on a hill, above lee 
or old town, which lay on the right bank, where the 
contracts ite waters into the Limmat. We crossed the old 
town, and, by a path that became steeper and steeper, at last 
ascended the height behind the walls, where, betwoen the 
fortifications and the old wall, a pleasant suburb had sprang 
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up, ly in continuous and partly in detached houses, with 
a country look. The house where Bodmer had passed 
his whole life, stood in the midst of an open and cheerfal 
neighbourhood, which, the day beg beautiful and clear, we 
often paused on our road to survey with the greatest pleasure. 

‘We were conducted up a flight of steps into @ wainscoted 
chamber, where a brisk old man, of middle stature, came to 
meet us. He received us with his usual grecting to young 
visitors; Selling us that. wo must commer i 8H of Court 
on his part to have delayed so long his from this 
world im order that he might receive us kindly, form our 
acquaintance, refresh himself with our talents, and wish us 
joy in our fature earcer. 

‘We, on the other hand, congratulated him that, as a 
belonging to the patriarchal world, he had yet in the neigh 
bourhood of the most highly cultivated city, possessed during 
his whole life a truly idyllic dwelling, and, in the high free 
tir, had enjoved for, so many long years euch 2. wis and 
beautiful prospect to feed his eyes with unfading delight. 

It seemed anything but displeasing to the old man when 
we asked permission to take a view from his window of the 
neighbouring scenery; and truly the prospect in the cheerful 
sunshine, and in the best season of the year, appeared quite 
incomparable. The prospect commanded much of the slope, 
from the great town down to the water's edge, as well as 
the smaller town across the Limmat, and the whole of the 
fertile Sihl-feld, towards the west. Behind us. on the left, 
‘was a part of the lake of Zurich, with its bright rippled sur. 
face, and its shores endlessly varying with alternating hill 
and rales and height after height in greater vnriety than the 
eye could take in, which. dazzlid by this splendour, delighted 
to rest on the blue range of the lftier mountaina in the 
distance, whose snowy summits man has been so far inti- 
mate with as to give names to. 

The rapture of ua young men at sight of the marvellous 
beauty which, for so many years, had daily been before him, 
appeared to please the old poct; he beeame, #0 to speak, 
ironically sympethixing, and we parted the best of friends, 
‘but not before 2 yearning for those blue mountain heights 
had taken possession of our soulu. 

Now I am on the point of leaving our worthy patriarch, I 


PASSAYANT—LAVATRE, lan 


remark, for the first time, that I have as yet said nothing of 
his form and countenance, of his movements, and his carriage 
and bearing. 

a ener ore cee ate Soret to 
desert distinguished man, visit, as i 
wanted to furnish materials for sei Aicokaiahs 
one sufficiently considers that he has only looked at the great 
man during the moment of introduction, and then only in his 
own way; and that according to the circumstances of the 
moment the, Bost) may oe. not’ be what be seemed, pros or 
meek, silent and talkative, cheerful or morose. In this par- 
ticular case, however, I may excuse myself from the attempt, 
by saying that no verbal Jeecription of Bodmer's venerable 
person would convey an adequate impreasion. Fortunately 
there exists a picture of him by Count von Bause, which per- 
fectly represents the man as he appeared to us, and, indeed, 
cunt preserves his peculiar penetrating and reflective 


aA great, not indeed but still highly coveted 
gelation awaitod ine in Zurich, where I met my 
iend, Passavant, Of a respectable family of the velormedd 
ion, and born in my native city, he lived in Switzer- 

nd, at the corn aire of the sloetcine: which he was i 
wards to proclaim os a preacher. With a frame not 
but active, his face and his whole manner promised a quick 
and agrecable resoluteness of character. is hair and beard 
were black, his eyes lively. On the whole, you saw in him'a 
‘man of some sensitiveness, but of moderate euergy. 

Scarccly had we embraced one another and exchanged the 
first greeting, when he immediately proposed to me to visit 
the smaller cantons. Having himself already walked 
them with great delight, he wished, with the sight of them, to 
awaken my rapture and enthusiasm. 

While I was talking over, with Lavatcr, the most interest- 
ing and important points of our common business, until we 
had nearly exhausted them, my lively fellow-travellers had 
already sallied forth in various directions, and, in their own 
fashion, bad examined the country. Passavant, receiving and 
welcoming me with hearty friendship, believed that he had 
gained thereby a right to the exclusive possession of my 
society, and, in the absence of my companions, con~ 
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trived to entice me to the mountains, the more easily, since I 
was decidedly inclined to accomplish the Jong desired ramble 


in quiet and at lil to follow my own whims, Without 
Rares dalibotion thercare, we veepped into’ boat and 
sailed up the glorious lake, on a fine clear morning. = 
A poem inserted here may give the reader some intimation 
of those happy moments : 
‘New draughts of ‘and youthful blood, 
Tea ioe bee T've press'd; 
Here natare is so mild, 80 good— 
‘Who clasps me to her breast. 
The billows rock our little boat, 
‘The oars in measure beat, 
The hille, while clouds around them float, 
Approach our barque to meet. 
Eye, mine eye, why sink'st thou mourning? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning? 
Though thou'rt gold. thou dream, farewell ; 
Here, too, life and love can dwell. 


Countless stars are blinking, 
In the waters here, 
On the mountains drinki 


‘We landed in Richterswyl, where we had an introduction 
from Lavatcr to Doctor Ilo1zx. As a physician, and a highly 
intelligent and benevolent man, he enjoyed great esteem in 
his immediate neighbourhood and in the whole country, and 
‘we can do no better honor to hix memory than by referring to 
a passage in Lavater's Physiognomy, which describes him. 

After a very hospitable entertainment, which he relieved 
with a highly agreeable and instructive conversation, deecrib- 
ing to us the next halting. places in our journey, we ascended 
the mountains which lay before us. When we were about to 
descend again into the vale of Schindellegi, we turned round 
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to take in once more the charming prospect over the lake of 
Zurich, 

Of my feelings at that moment some idea may be 
from the lines, which, just as 1 wrote them down, 
are still in a little memorandum book : 

Dearest Lili, if I did not love thee, 
I should revel in a scene like this! 
Yet, sweet Lilli, if I did not love thee, 
‘What were any bliss? 

This little impromptu reads to me more ive in its 
prcent content than a it tnd by ie inthe rind ok 

ion of my pocms, 

‘The rough roads, which led to St. Mary's hermitage, did 
not wear out our good spirits. A number of pilgrims, whom 
we had remarked below upon the lake, now overtook us and 
asked the aid of our prayers in behalf of their pious object. 
‘We saluted them and let them pass, and os they moved 


teristic graceful animation to the dreary heights, We saw 
livingly marked out the serpentine path which we too had to 
travel, and seemed to be joyously following. 
of the Romish church are altage 
to the Protestant, inasmuch as he only recognises the inmost 
principle, by which they were first called forth, the human 
element by which they are propagated from race to race; 
thus penctrating at once to the kernel, without troubling him- 
self, just at the moment with the shell, the rind, or even with 
the tree itself, its twigs, leaves, bark, and roots. 

‘We now saw rising a dreary, treeless vale, the splendid 
church, the cloister, of broad and stately compass, in the 
midst of a neat place of sojourn for a large and varied assembly 


of guests, 

Fe little church within the church, the former hermitage 
of the saint, incrusted with marble, and transformed as far as 
possible into a regular chapel, was something new to me; 
something that I had not seen, this little vessel, surrounded 
and built over with pillar ond vaults. It could not but 
excite sober thoughts to reficct how a single spark of good. 
nesa, and of the fear of God, had here kindled a bright and 
‘barning flame, s0 that troops of believers, never ocascd to 
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ake peinfal pilgrimages in order to ht their little 
at this holy Tver the et to bend, 
plainly points at least to an unbounded 

Sg eh a a ps il oa 


cherished and ig le parr Saved 
fe 


‘Avery different sort of fecling was awakened at the sight 
of a closet opening upon this. It was filled with antique 
veluables here dedicated and honored. My attention was 
fixed by various golden crowns of remarkable workmanship, 
out of which I contemplated one exclusively, It was a 

ited crown, in the style of former days, suc one may 

wwe seen in pictures on the heads of ancient queens, but of a 
most tasteful design and ion, ‘The 








with such a gift. I begged permission to handle the little 
i ee my hand, I could 

not help thinking that I like to press it upon the 
st fooks of Lilli, lead her before the mirror, 

and witness her own it, and the happiness which she 
spread around her. Pie. often thought since, that this 
scenc, if realized by a skilful painter, would be highly touch- 
ing and fullof meaning. It were worth one’s while to be the 
young king to receive a bride and » new kingdom in this 


Bon bet Hee idea of the value of such things: at that time 
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less had a fantsstic geology entangled me 
Nevertheless, the monk who acted as our 

to bestow some attention on a fossil, much prized as he said 
by connoisseurs, e small wild boar’s head well preserved in a 
Jump of blue falles's clay, which, black as it was, has dwelt in 
tay imagination ever since. | They bad found it in the country 

Réppersw1. 8 distros whieh ever sinos dhe mémcry of men 
was 80 full of morasses, that it could well receive and keep 
such mummies for posterity. 

ee difhcout atsrestions was presented to tes by ovppee 
Plate engraving of Martin Schén, which was kept a 
fom fae, represented the Assumption of the Virgin. 
snly & pertict specizien ovala ive an idea of the art of 
we are 80 by it, as with the 
perfect in every branch of art, that we cannot get rid of the 
‘wish to possces something in some way like it, to be able con- 
ently, to repent the ight of it, however long a time may 
intervene. ry I not anticipate and confess here, 
that afterwards I could not rest until I had succeeded in 
obtaining an excellent eopy of this plate. 

On the 16th of July, 1755 (for here I find a date first set 
down), we snsered ‘Upon 5 sailors journey; wild stony 
heights were to surmounted, t, too, in a perfect 
solitude and wilderness, At a quarter before eight in the 
evening, we stood before the Schwyzer-Haken, two mountain 
peaks which jut out boldly, side by side, into the eky. For 
‘the first time we found snow upon our path, where on the 
iagged rocks it had been hanging since the winter ‘A prim. 
eval forest, with its solemn awe, filled the immense valleys, 
into which we were about to descend. Refreshed, after a 
short rest, we sprang, with bold and light step, from cliff to 
cliff, from ledge to ledge, down the jitous foot-path, and 
arrived by ten o'clock at We become at once 
weary yet cheerful. e: yet excited; we eagerly 
quenched our violent thirst, and felt ourselves still more 
inspired. Imagine the young man who but two years before 

written Werther, and his still friend who still 
carlier had read that remarkable work in manuscript, and had 
‘been strangely excited by it, had transported in some respect 
without their knowing it or wishing it, into a state of nature, 
and there in the consciousness of rich powers, vividly recsll- 
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t sions, clinging to those af the it, shaping 
treitleas , Tioting through the realm of fancy, and you 
will be able to form some conception of our situation then, 
which I should not know how to describe, if it did not stand 
written in my journal: “Laughing and shouting lasted until 


On the morning of the 17th, we saw the Schwyzer-Haken 
from our windows. Around these vast and irregular natural 
pyramids, clouds rose upon clouds. At one in the afternoon 
we left Schwyz, on our way to the Rigi; at two we were on 
the Lawerzer lake, the sun shining brilliantly on it and on us 
all the while. For cheer delight we saw nothing. Two stout 
maidens guided the boat; that looked pretty, and we made 
no objection, We arrived upon the island, on which they say 
once lived the former lord of the castle; be this os it may, 
the hut of the anchorite has now planted itself amidst 


ruins. 

‘We climbed the Rigi; at half-past seven we stood at the 
foot of the “ Mother of God” covered in snow; then passed 
{ie chapel andl the munnéry. madd rested at the hotel of the 


+ On the 18th, Sunday morning early, we took a sketch of 
the chapel from the Ox. At twelve we went to Kaltenbad, or 
the fountain of the Three Sisters. By 2 quarter after two we 
had reached the summit; we found ourselves in the clouds, 
this time doubly disagreeable to us, since they both hindered 
the prospect and drenched us with mist. But when, hero and 
there, they opened and showed us, framed as it were by their 
ever-varying outline, a clear, majestic sun-lit world, with 
the changing scenes of a diorama, we no longer lamented 
these accidenta; for it was 4 sight we had never secn before 
and ehould never behold again, and we lingcred long in this 
somewhat inconvenient position, to catch, through the chinks 
and crevices of the ever-shifting masses of cloud, some little 
Point of sunny earth, some little strip of shore, or pretty nook 


: By eight in the evening we were back again at the door of 
the inn, and refreshed ourselves with baked fish and eggy, 
and plenty of wine. 

As the twilight and the night gradually came on, our ears 
were filled with mysteriously harmonizing sounds; the twinks 
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ing of the chapel bells, the splashing of the sountni 
Hing Of changefal baton, With the horns ofthe Renee 


by @ painting ‘At three we were at Fliiclen, where he em- 
barked; and at four in Altorf, where he shot the apple. 
an tide by thie i Sioa ons nis oon temienily dirongh 
labyrinth of these rocky walls which, descending s 
dicularly to the water, stand silently before us. They’ che 
immovable, stand there as quietly as the side-scenes of a 
theatre; success or failure, joy or sorrow, merely pertain to 
the persons who for the day successively strat upon the 


reflections, however, were wholly out of the circle of 
the vision of the youths who then looked upon them; what had 
recently passed had been dismissed from their thoughts, and 
the future lay beatae as strangely inserutable, as the 
mountain region wi were riously ing. 

On the 20th, we Dreakiusted at Amstag. where Chey ensked 
‘us a savoury dinner of baked fish. Here now, on this moun- 
tain ledge, where the Reuss, which was at all times wild 
enough, was rushing from rugged clefts, and dashing the cool 
snow-water over the rocky channels, I could not help enjoy. 
ing the longed-for opportunity and refreshing myself in the 

waves. 

At o'clock wo onwards ; a row of sumpter- 
horses went before Sched with them over Sed 
mass of snow, and did not learn till afterwards, that it was 
hollow underneath. The snows of winter, that had depo. 
sited themselves here in a mountain gorge, which at other 
seasons it was necessary to skirt circuituusly, now furnished 
us with a shorter and more direct road. But the waters which 
forced their way bencath had gradually undermined the snowy. 
mass, and the mild summer had melted more and more of the 
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Tower aide of the vault, so that now, like a broad arched 
bridge, it formed a natural connection between the opposite 
sides. We convinced ourselves of this strange freak of nature 


the 21st, at half-past six, we were still ascending; the 
rocks grew more and more core and awful; the path 


to the Toufelstein (Devil's Stone) from which we were to gin 
a view of the pte was still more difficult. 
® rest, proposed mo to 
Pep snog tier inn Sig My outlines were, perhaps, tole- 
rably successful, but nothing seemed to stand out, nothing to 
retire into the distance; hon of wh ed 


i 


chasms. And eo m de couited me 1th care 
Ureern, through ‘which walked in comewhat of an ill humor; 
what we had seen thus far was, at any rate, sublime, this 
darkness took everything away. 

But the roguish i anticipate the’ joyial ax astonishment 
which would overw! ay ogress. There the mode- 
ratel: Sreming stream wound 1 ly through a level vale eur- 

‘by mountains, but wide enough to invite habitation. 
‘Khove te clean lide 'eilage of Ureers and sts church which 
stood ite to us on a level plot, rose a pine-grove which 
waa sacred, because a the inhabitants at its foot 
from the rolling of the avalanches. Here we enjoyed the 
sight of long-minsed ‘The meadows of the val- 
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the level paths we felt our powers revive again, and my 
fallow-traveller was not a little proud of the aurprise whi 
he had go skilfully contrived. 

‘The meadows produce nt celebrated Ursern cheese, and 
the youthful travellers, high in spirits, pronounced 
tolerable wine not to be surpassed in order to heighten ther 
enjoyment, and to give a more fantastic impulse to their pro. 


jects. 

On the 22nd, at half-past three, we left our quarters, that 
from the smooth Ureern yalley we might enter upon the stony 
valley of Liviner, Here, too, we at once missed all vegetation ; 
nothing was to be seen or heard but naked or mossy rocks 
covered with snow, fitful gusts blowing the clouds backwards 
and forwards, the rustling of waterfalls, the tinkling of eump- 
ter-horses in the depth of solitude, where we saw none coming 
and none departing. It did not cost the imagination mach 
to see dragons’ nests in the clefts. But, nevertheless, we felt 
inspired and elevated by one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque waterfalls, eublimely various in all its rocky steps, 
which, being at this time of the year enriched by melted 
enows, and now half hidden by the clouds, now half 
chained us for some time to the spot. 

Finally, we came to little mist-lskes, as I might call them, 
since they were scarcely to be distinguished from the atmo- 
spheric streaks. Before long. a building loomed towards us 
out of the vapour: it was the Hospice, and we fclt great 
satinfaction at the thoughts of sheltering oursclycs under its 
hospitable roof. 


Vou. IL 
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Awxourcen by the low barking of a little dog which ran out 
to meet us, we were i received at door by an 
elderly but active female. apologised for the absence 
of the Pater, who had gone to Milan, but was expected home 
that evening; and immediately, without any more words, set 
to work to provide for our comfort and wants. We were 
shown into a warm and spacious room, where bread, cheese, 
and some passable wine were set before us, with the promise 
ofa more substantial meal for our supper. The ise of the 
day was now talked over, and my friend was not a litle proud 
that all had gone off so well, and that we had passed a day 
the impressions of which neither poetry nor prose could ever 
luce. 


At length with the twilight, which did not here come on till 
Jate, the venerable father entered the room, greeted hia gueeta 
with dignity but in a friendly and cordial manner, and in a few 
words ordered the cook to pay all possible attention toour wishes. 
‘When we expressed the wonder we could not repress, that he 
could like to pass his life up here, in the midst of such a perfect 
wilderness, out of the reach of all society, he assured us that 
society was never wanting, as our own welcome visit might 
testify. A lively trade, he told us, was kept up between Italy 
and Germany. This continual traffic brought him into rela- 
tion with the first mercantile houscs, He often went down to 
Milan, and also to Lucern, though not so frequently, from 
which place, however, the houses which had charge of the 

osting on the main route, frequently eent young people to 

im, who, here at the point of passage between the two coun- 
tries, required to be made acquainted with all the cireum- 
stanecs and events connceted with such affairs. 

Amid such yaried conversation the evening passed away, 
and we slept a quiet night on somewhat short slecping-places, 
fastened to the wall. and more like shelves than bedsteads. 

Rising carly, I soon found mysclf under the open sky, but 
in @ narrow space surrounded by tall mountain-tops. I sat 
down upon the foot-path which led to Italy, and attempted, 
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since 
ler’s travels, that I cannot resist the temptation.” 

* Ys it not so with you too?” he resumed; “ you are sitting 
on exactly the right 3 I stood there once, but had not 
the courage to jump down. Ya ean goons illest care 
mony, wait for me at Airolo, I will follow with the courier 
when I have taken leave of the good father and settled every- 


amir Ing 
“Such an ent ise,” I replied, “so suddenly undertaken, 
does not suit me.” “What's the use of deliberating 80 much?” 
cried he; “ we have money enough to get to Milan, where we 
shall find credit; through our fair, I know more than one mer. 
cantile friend there.” He grew still more urgent. “Go!” 
mid oe make all ready for the departure, then we will 
ce 

In such moments it seems to me as if a man feels no reso- 
lution in himself, but is ther governed and determined by 
earlier impressions, Lombardy and Italy lay before me, 
altogether foreign Iend; while Germany, as @ well-known 
dear home, full of friendly, domestic scenes, and where, let me 
confess it,—was that which had so long entirely enchained 
me, and on which my existence was centred, remained even 
now the most indispensable element, beyond the limits of 
which I felt afraid to step. A little golden heart, which in 
my happiest hours, I had received from Aer, still hung love- 
warmed about my neck, suspended by the same ribbon to 
which she had tied it Snatehing it from my bosom, I loaded 
x 
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it with kisses. ‘This incident gave rise toa poem, which I 
here insert:— 


Round my neck, suspended, as a token 
Of thoee joys, Haat ewifly pase’d away, 
dot thou here that thon may lenge ow love's short day, 
Still binding, when the bond of souls is broken! 


Lilli, from thee I fly; yet I am doom'd to feet 
Thy fetters still, 

‘Though to strange vales and mountains I depart, 
Yes, Lilli’s heart nust yet remain 
Attached to my fond heart. 

Thus the bird, snay his in twain, 

Fe be ee string 

Still a mark of bor ing, 

Of at sag «Eagan nto 

The old—the free-born ‘ird—he cannot be again, 


‘When once a master he has known. 
Seeing my friend with the -, who carried our knapsack, 
come storming up the ts, I rose hastily and removed 


from the precipice, where I had been watching his return, 
lest he should me down into the abyss with him. I also 
ealuted the pious father, and turned, witbout saying a word, 

to the path by which we had come, My friend followed me, 
somewhat hesitating, and in spite of his love and attachment 
© ploriouwterill Drought us again together fot the rot of 
a ‘tous wa! us again tof r for the rest of 

our journcy, and what had been ‘once decided, was from 
heneeforth looked upon as the wisest and the best. 

Of our descent I will only remark that we now found the 
enow-bridge, over which we had eccurcly travelled with a 
heavy-lnden train a few days before, all fallen in, and that now, 
as we had to make a circuit round the opencd thicket, we 
wore filled with astonishment and admiration by the colossal 
fragments of that of natural architecture. 

man friend could not quite get over his disappointment at 

into Italy; very likely he had thought of the 
plas some tne before: and with amiable cunning had hoped 
to surprise me on the spot. On this account our retum did 
‘not proceed so merrily as our advance; but I waa occupied all 
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the more constantly on my silent route, with trying to fix, at 
leet ia its more somprekensible and istic details, 
that sense of the sublime and vast, which, as time advances, 
usually grows contracted in our minds. 

Not without many both new and renewed emotions and 
reflections did we pass over the remarkable heights about the 
Vierwaldstatter Lake, on our way to Kissnacht, where hav- 
ing landed and pursued our ramble, we had to greet Tell's 
chapel, which lay on our route, and to reflect upon that assas- 
sination which, in the eyes of the whole world, is so heroical, 
patriotic, and glorious. So, too, we sailed over the Zoger 
Lake, which we had seen in the distance as we looked down 
from ‘Rigi. In Zug, I only remember some painted glass, 
inserted into the easement of a chamber of the inn, not 
to be sure, but excellent in its way. Our route then led over 
the Albis into the Sihl valley. where, by visiting a young 
Hanoverian, Von Lindau, who delighted to live there in soli- 
tude, we sought to mitigate the vexation which he had felt 
some time before in Zurich, at our declining the offer of his 
compa not in the most friendly or polite manner. ‘The 
jealous friendship of the worthy Passavant was really the 
zoo otmy rejecting the truly dear, but inconvenient presence 

anotl 


But before we descend again from these glorious heights, 
to the lake and fe the pleasantly situated city, I must make 
one more remark upon my attempts to carry away some idea, 
of the country by drawing and sketching. iM habit from 
youth upward of viewing a landscape asa picture, led me, 
whenever I observed any picturesque spot in the natural 
scenery, to try and fix it, and so to preserve sure memorial 
of such moments, But having hitherto only exercised myself 
on confined scenes, I soon felt the incompetency of my art for 
such 9 world. 

The haste I was in at once compelled me to have recourse 
to a singular expedient: searecly had I noticed an interesting 
object, and with light and very sketchy strokes drawn the 
outlines on the paper, than I noted down, in words. the par- 
ticular objects which I had no time to catch and fill up with 
the pencil, and. by this means, made the seenes 20 thoroughl 
present to my mind, that every locality, whenever I afterwards 
‘wanted it for 2 poem or a story, floated at once before me and 
was entirely at my command. 
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On returning to Zurich, I found the Stolbergs were gone; 
their stay in this city had been cut sbort in a singular 
manner. 


Tt must be confessed that travellers upon removing to a 


The good innocent who thought it nowise shocking 
to see themselves half naked, Tike poste shepborda, or entirely 
naked, like heathen deities, were admonished their 
friends to leave off all such practices. They were given to 
understand that they were living not in primeval nature, but 
in a land where it wae estecmed good and salutary to adhere 
to the old institutions and customs which had been handed 
down from the middle ages. ‘They were not disinclined to 
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public lake shores, but when in their walks through the 
mountains, they fell in with the clear, ing, refreshing 
streams, it seemed to them impossible, in the mi of July, 
to abstain from the ing exercise. Thus, ir wis 


or could not tell; however, thought it 
r purposely, they © t tell they 
their clothes. 
Boel deny rim pep enon 
an fe as they were, 
the: sorily Shock ot the rocaDertion of it ovine a 
jut most disagreeable consequences yy water, 
who was blamed for having given so friendly u-weloome to 
such saucy youths, as even to haye arranged walks with them, 
and otherwise to shew attention to persons whose wild, un- 
bridled, unchristian, and even heathenish habits, had caused 
oo scandal to a moral and well-regulated neighbour- 


Our clever friend, however, who well knew how to smooth 
over such unpleasant occurrences, contrived to hush up this 
‘one algo, and after the departure of these meteoric travellers, 
‘wo found, on our return, peace and quiet restored. 

In the fragment of Werther's travels, which has lately been 
reprinted in tho sixteenth volume of my works, I have 
attempted to describe this contrast of the commendable order 
and legal restraint of Switzerland, with that life of nature 
which youth in its delusions so loudly demands, But, as 
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generally are apt to take all that the poet advances 
‘without reserve for his decided opinions, or even didactic 
censure, so the Swiss were very much offended at the com- 
parison, and I, therefore, dropped the intended continuation, 
‘which was to have represented, more or less in detail, Wer- 
ther’s progress up to the epoch of his sorrows, and which, 
, Would certainly have becn interesting to those who 

wish to study mankind. 5 

Arrived at Zurich, I devoted my time almost exclusively 

to Lavater, whose hospitality I again made use of. The Phy- 
siognomy, with all its portraits and monstrous caricatures, 
weighed heavily and with an ever-increasing load on the 
shoulders of the worthy man, We arranged all as well as we 
could under the circumstances, and I promised him, on my 
return home, to continue my assistance. 
I was led to give this promise by a certain youthful un- 
imited confidence in my own quickness of comprehension, and 
etill more by a fecling of my readiness of adaptation to any 
subject; for, in truth, the way in which Lavater di phy- 
siognomies was not at all in my vein. The impression which at 
our first meeting, he had made upon me, determined, in some 
degree, my relation to him; although a general wish to oblige 
which was always strong, joined to the light-heartedness of 
youth, had o great share in all my actions by causing me 
to ace things in a certain twilight atmosphere. 

Lavater's mind was altogether an imposing one; in his 
socicty it was impossible to resist his decided influence, and I 
had no choice but to submit to it at onee and set to work ob- 
serving forcheads and noses, cyes and mouths, in detail, and 
weighing their relations and proportions. My fellow observer 
did this from necessity, as he had to give a perfect account of 
what he himself had discerned 80 clearly; but to me it always 
seemed like a trick, a piece of capionage. to attempt to ana- 
lyse a man into his clements before his face, and so to get 
upon the track of his hidden moral peculiaritics. I had more 

ture in listening to his conversation, in which he unveiled. 

‘imself at will. And yct, 1 must confess, I alwnys felt a 

degree of constraint in Lavater's presence; for, while by his 

art of physiognomy, he possessed himscif of our peculiarities, 

he also made him-elf, by conversation, master of our thoughts, 

which, with a little sagacity, he would easily guess from our 
variety of phrases. 
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Be who fetes peer isin eset hee peo 
Viarly a ri seitabree dines the out particulars he 
feata a0, vitimizes his in whole. fesheryies 
cases, a single example will suffice to show. 
Maye, sites the section, it was kas cty, 9 an cocks 
SS ei ir, lage 
Nae eee Out toad ta these mw Ud barra te 
‘Now, on a certain Sunday he proposed to his seh i 
loki he ever persona they Cropped ith of 
ings, to observe only their hands, and by them, silently, to 
jl of ere torr, Nat pce 
, but its r action in was atten. 
srly nee by im, and he bad math to communicate to me 
conclusions he had formed. How instructive and 
exsting tunes wich sonvorsatioas hase best Br horas who also 
‘was Bec! to qualify himself for a painter men 
Often in-iy afer life had I oecasion ta think of Lavater, 
who was one of the best and worthiest men that I ever formed 
80 intimate a relation with, cpvene rotoee of Hin tat re 
Anirediuced fn Sie wonk, were nocording! 7 en ee 
times. wing our divergent er 
beemme strangers to each other, and heseeeeiren uf 
Pee igen gab ter og-meatr ig Aner Sager 
Teh upon my mind. In thought I often brought him before 
me, and thus arose theso leaves, which, as they were writ- 
ten without reference to and independently of each other, 
may contain some repetitions, but, it is hoped, no contra- 


By his cast of mind, Lavater was a decided realist, dred 
knew of nothing ideal except in 1 moral form; 
this remark steadily in mind, you will most readi 
stand this rare and singular man. 

His Prospects of Eternity look merely for a continuance of 
the present state of existence, under easier conditions than 
those which we have now to endure. His Physiognomy rests 
on the conviction that the sensible corresponds 
with the spiritual, and is not only an evidence of it, but 
indeed its representative. 

The ideals of art found little favor with him, because with 
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hia sharp lock he saw too clearly the impossibility of such 
‘conoeptions ever being bodied ino living organisation, and 
he therefore banished them into the realm of ible, and even 
of monstrosity. 
mth topuiton eft visor, ainogh ho uctsioed a 
him the xt ‘a Visit a maint 

felt convinced that no man insisted more strongh on the 


error in his mode of thinking and acting. : 
Seldom has there been 2 man who strove more pessionately 
than he did for public ition, and thus he was icu- 


larly fitted for a teacher; if all his labors tended to the 
i and moral improvement of others, this was by no 
means their ultimate aim. 

‘To realize the character of Christ was what he had most at 
heart; hence that almost insenc zeal of his to have pictures 
of Christ drawn, copied, moulded, one after another; none of 
which, however, as to be expected, ever satisfied him. 
pee ene? mee tani tp understand: event bow, fe # is Br 

easy to penetrate into his precise meaning. No one 
ever wren much of the Sin and for the times, as Lava- 
ter; his writings are veri j , Which in an especial 
Tanner require to be by the history of the day; 
they, moreover, are written in the language of o coterie, 
which one must first acquaint oneself with, before we can 
hold communion with them, otherwise many things will 
appear stupid and absurd even to the most intelligent reader. 

Indeed, objections enough of the kind have been made against 
hie eaten, both an Ins fete and eines. 

Thus, for example, with our: for dramatizing and repre- 
senting’ under this form oll that struck us, and caring. for 
no other, we once so warmed his brain with a dramatic 
ardour, that, in his Pontius Pilate, ho labored very hard to 
pepe has i ne more aramatio work than the Bible; 
and, especially, that the hi Christ's Passion must be 
segried na 1h dium of all dreace 

In this chapter, and indeed throughout the work, Lavater 
appears greatly to resemble Father Abraham of Santa Clara; 
for into this manner every richly gifted mind necessarily falls 
who wishes to work upon his contemporaries. He must 
acquaint himaclf with existing tendencies and passions, with 
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the speech and terminclogy of the day, and them to 


his enda, in order to spproach the mass whom he seeks to 
influence. 

Bince Lavater took Christ literally,—es Besctibed by the 
Seriptures, and by most this represen. 
tation serve so far for the tof hia owa belip that 
he ideally incorporated the man into his own individual 


humanity, unl be finally was able to imagine himself melted 
Gansee  e indeed, to have become 
same 
"This devidedly literal faith had also worked in him a per- 
fect corse, Ct micaciet ain: be_Wrougit to-day sa woll 
plies heretofore. Accordingly, since in some important and 
eying ceneepencits of bis carter dayn cho tes Pymeans at 
earnest and indeed violent prayer, succeeded in procuring en 
instantaneous and favorable turn of the impending calamity, 
Bo mee cold objeetions of the reasoning intalost soit 
him for a moment waver in this Penetrated, more- 
aver, by the ides of the greatness and excellence of Humanity 
as reatored by Christ, and through Him destined to a blissful 
itomortality, at the same time, fully sensible of the mani- 
fold requisitions of man’s heart and mind, and of his insatiable 
yearnings after knowledge, and, moreover, feeling in himself 
that desire of expanding himself into the infinite to which the 
starry heavens scem 60 scusibly to invite us, he wrote under 
these feelings his “ Prospects of Eternity,” which must have 
appeared o very strange book indecd to the greater part of 
‘his contemporaries. 
ae Grecbarne be abn peices be piven eager 
were overborne wi nature 
Tad bestowed pon Mla. For, oc aoe tntlatns, by is 
Dlackness and peculiar roughness of surface, is eminently 
Aitted to distinguish between the metals which are applied to 
it; so that pure idea of humanity, which Lavater carried 
within himself, sn Se ry yee akesta pot ef ober 
which ot first he exercised from natural impulso occasionally 
bay fosters nated bier Tho bighows dope f the 
5 in rt to note 
Pare ee teil een el thundered, dastinguish, 
and express them. 
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Every talent which rests on a decided natural gift, seems 
from our inability to subordinate either it or ita operations to 
any idea to have something of magic about it. And, in truth, 
‘Lavater’s insight into the characters of individuals surpassed 
all conception; one was utterly amazed at hia remarke, when 
in confidence we were talking of this or that person; nay, it 
was frightful to live near a man who clear] discerned the 
nicest limits by which nature had been pl to modify and 
distinguish our various itis 3 

Every one is apt to believe that what he possesses himself 
may’be communicated to others; and so Lavater was not 
content to make use of this great gift for himself alone, but 
insisted that it might be found and called forth in others, nay 
that it might even be imparted to the great mass, ‘The many 
dull and malicious misinterpretations, the stupid jests in 
abundance, and detracting raillcrics, this striking doctrine 
gave rise to, may still be remembered by some men; how- 
ever, it must be owned that the worthy man himeclf was not 
altogether without blame in the matter. For though a high 
moral sense preserved the unity of his inner being, yet, with 
ielegreae hy y he, ak upable tp stint to outward unity, 
aince he did not ightest capacity for philo- 
coe gloat Ar aha 

‘He was neither Thinker nor Poet; indeed, not even an 
orator, in the proper sense of the term. Utterly unable to 
take a comprehensive ond methodical view, he nevertheless 
formed an unerring judgment of individual cases and theso be 
noted down boldly side by side. His great work on Phy- 
siognomy is a striking proof and illustration of this. In him. 
self, the idea of the moral or of the sensual man might form a 
whole; but out of Foger dak pear he spon ides, 
except practically by individual cases, in the same way as 
himself had apprehended them in life. f 

at Sy ae ey: Oe ee an the eommmonest 
matter of experience +0 sharp-sighted 8 man, may go i 
about him. For after spending an immense vam oa employ- 
ing every artist and boteher living, he procured at last draw- 
ings and engravings, which were so far without character, 
that he is obliged in his work to say after each one that it is 
more or Jess a failure, unmeaning and worthless. Truc, by 
this means, he sharpened his own judgment, and the judg- 
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ment of others; but it also proves that his mental bins led 
him rather to heap up cases of experience, than to draw from. 
them any clear and sober For this reason he never 
could come to results, though ‘often preseed him for them. 
‘What in later life he confided as such to his friends, were 
none to me; for they consisted of nothing more than a col- 
lection of certain lines and features, nay, warts and freckle, 
with which he had seen certain moral, and frequently im- 


eect of hie ough and hel supplied by the 
most affecting and appropriate Stamens, what they could 
not accomplish by the general cone conception. 


The following reflections, as tt as they Reter$0 toon circum- 
stances, may be a] aptly introduced here. 

No one willingly concedes superiority to ee, #0 long as 
he can in any way deny it Natural gifts of every kind can 
the least be denied, and yet by the common mode of speaking 
in those times, genius was ascribed to the poet alone. But 
another world scemed all at once to rise up; genius was 
locked for in the physician, in the general, in the statcaman, 
and before long, in all men, who thought to make themselves 
eminent cither in theory or practice. Zimmerman, especially, 
had advanced these claims, Lavater, by his views of Ply- 
tiognomy, was compelled to assume a more general distribu- 
tion of mental gifts by nature; the word genivs became a 
universal symbol, and because men heard it uttered so often, 
they thought that what was meant by it, was habitually at 
hand. But then, since one felt himself justified it 
demonding genius of others, he finally believed that he also 
Must possess it himself. The time was yet far distant when 
it could be affirmed, that genius is that power of man which 
by its deeds and actions gives laws and rules. At this time 
it was thought to manifest itself only, by overstepping exist- 
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wa, breaking established rules, and declaring itself above 
pr erica Fe denine aatan thing tbs a gaike, 
aad nothing was more natural than that extravagance both of 
word and deod should provoke all orderly men to oppose 
themselves to such a monster. 
‘When anybody rushed into the world on foot, without 
exactly knowing why or whither, it was called a pasa of 
inp; and when any one undertook an aimless and use- 
absardity, it wes a stroke of genius, Young men, of viva- 
cious and true talents, tba often: lous thesneekves 2s (Se ate 
less; and then older men of understanding, wanting perl 
in talent and in soul, Sends moet, malicioas ratifection in 
exposing ee gaze, their manifoldand Indierous 
misea 
fhe development tnd the mxpraieioa of my 
orm idea far more ce 
ere ipl 
flemindel than by the opposition of thooe whose tan of 
mind was directly cont to my own, 4 
vith a etrange rapidty,, words, ithets, and phrases, 
which have onoe bees. cleverly. em employed 0 dpange. the 
highest intellectual gifts, by a sort of mechanical repe- 
tition among the multitude, and in a short time they arc to 
be heard everywhere, even in common life, and in the mouths 
of the most uneducated ; indeed before long they even 
into dictionaries. In this way the word genius had su 
0 much from mi tation, that it was almost desired 
to banish it entirely the German 
‘And so the Germans, with whom the common voice is more 
apt to prevail than with other nations, would perhaps have 
sacrificed the fairest flower of speech, the word which, though 
tly foreign, really belongs to every people, bad not 
the sense for what is is bighost and best in man, been happily 
restored and solidly est by a profounder philosophy. 
Tn the prece pages mention has been frequently made 
of the Ganhtst taics Or ies tee shies Pane oi never 
fide from the history of German literatare and waarals. At 
bp oe nics in whats ley sose cided Een Ge ake 
eras inn lee they cee ed by 2 ie 
Whisk provaled sur ine youthful contemporaries. No- 
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thing, therefore, can be more proper than with due apprecia. 
tion and respect to paint their natural form, their peculiar 
Eeindain frowes exiled Hat to the prosteting eyo 
i iste “presence i penetratin, 
of Lavater. Consequently, since the heavy and expensive 
volumes of the é work on i are probably 
Jecessiblo to a few only of our T have no scruple in 
inserting here the remarkable of that work, which 
refer to both the Stolbarge, in the noeond part and its thirtieth 
fragment, page 224: 
“The young men, whose portraits and profiles we have 
here before us, are the first men who ever sat and stood to 
me for physiogn jomical description, as anuther would sit to a 
painter for his portrait. 

“T knew them before, the noble ones—and I made the 
first attempt, in accordance with natore and with all my pre- 
vious knowledge, to observe and to describe their character. 
“ Here is the description of the whole man.— 


FIRST, OF THE YOUNGER. 

“ See the ing youth of 25! the lightly-floating, buoy- 
ant, elastic ercature! it does 35t e e serge vn 
docs not lean; it does not fiy; it floats or swims. Too fullof 
life, to rest; too supple to stand firm; too heavy and too weak, 
to 


“A floating thing, then, which does not touch the earth! In 
ita whole contour nota single slack line; but on the other hand 
balla: pete bahcreear mead ig Amirietnter rs 
curved; no sharp entering angles, no rock-li jection 
brow; no hardness; no stiffness; no defiant Toughness; no 
threatening insolence; no iron will—all is elastic, winning, 
‘but nothing iron; no stedfast and searching profundity; no 
slow reflection, or prudent thoughtfulness; nowhere the rea- 
soner with the scales held firmly in the one hand, and the 
word in the other; and yet not the least formality in look or 
pagment: but still the most perfect straight-forwardness of 
intellect, or rather the most immaculate sentiment of trath! 
Always the inward fecler, never the deep thinker; never the 
discoverer, the testing unfolder of truth so quickly seen, 60 

eickly known, so quickly loved, and qui iy Erasped 
Berpe 3 


soarer, @ seer; idealizer; beaut that gives & 
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shape and form to all his ideas! Ever the half-intoxicated 
poet, seeing only what he will see;—not the eorrowfully Jan. 
guishing; not the sternly crushing; but the lofty, noble, 
powerful! who with ‘thirst for the sun’ (Sonnendurst), hovers 
to and fro in the regions of air, strives aloft, and again— 
sinks not to earth! but throws himself headlong to earth, 
bather in the floods of the ‘ Rock-stream’ (Feleenstrom), and 
cradles himself ‘in the thunder of the echoing rocks around’ 
(im Donner der hallenden Felsen umher). His glance—not 
the fire-glance of the eagle! His brow and nose—not the 
of the lion! his breast—not the stedfnstness of the 
steed that neighs for battle! In the whole, however, there is 
much of the tearing activity of the elephant... . 
“The projecting w lip slightly drawn up towards the 
over-hanging nose, wi is neither sharply cut, nor angular, 
evinees, with such a closing of the mouth, much taste and 
sensibility; while the lower part of the face much 
sensuality, indolence, and thoughtlessness. The whole outline 
of the profile shows openness, honesty, humanity, but at the 
same time a liability to be led astray, and a high degree of 
that good-hearted indiscretion, which injures no one but him- 
self. The middle line of the mouth bes in its repose, 
a downright, planless, weak. -nat disposition; when 
in motion, a tender, finely- ling, exceedingly susceptible, 
benevolent, noble man. the arch of the eyclids, and in 
the glance of the Fe there sits not Homer, but the deepest, 
moet thorough, and most quick feeling, and comprehension of 
Homer; not the epic, but the lyric poct; genius, which fuses, 
moulds, creates, glorifies, hovers, transforms all into a heroic 
form—which deifies all. The half-closed eyelids, from such 
an arch, indicate the keenly sensitive poct, rather than the 
slowly laboring artist, who creates after a plan; the whimsical 
rather than the severe. The full face of the youth is much 
more taking and attractive, than the somewhat too loose, too 
protracted half-fuce; the fore-part of the fuce in its slight- 
est motion, tells of a highly sensitive. thoughtful, inventive, 
untaught, inward goodness, of a softly tremulous, wrong- 
abhorring love of liberty—-an eager vivacity. It cannot con- 
ceal from the commonest observer the slightest impression 
which it receives for the moment, or adopts for ever. Every 
object, which nearly concerns or interests him, drives the 
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‘blood into the cheeks and nose; where honor is concerned, 
the most maidenly blush of shame spreads like lightning over 
the delicately sensitive skin. 

«The complexion is not the one of all-creating, ali-con- 
suming genius; not the glowing one of the contemp- 
tuous 3 not the milk-white one of the blond; not 
the olive one of the strong and hardy; not the brownish one 
of the lowly plodding peasant; but the white, the red, and 
the violet, ranning one into another, and so expressively, and 
go happily, blended together like the and wealness 
of the whole character. The soul of the whole and of each 
single feature is freedom, and clastic activity, which springs 
casily and is as easily repulsed. The whole fore-face and, 
the way head is carried, promise imity and upright 

Tncorruptible sensibility, Selicacy: of taste, Ponty 
of mind, goodness and nobleness of soul, active power, & 
ing of strength and of weakness, shine out so transparently 
through the whole face, that what were otherwise a lively 
tow! erdonly tid unconstrainedly theater pide nl Paty 
most um i nat i ‘vanit 
of youth melt with the loveliness of twilight into the yond 
jesty of the whole man. The whitish bair, the and 
awkwardness of form, the softness and lightness of step, the 
hesitating gait, the flatness of the breast, the fair unfurrowed. 
brow, various other features spread over the whole man a 
certain feminine air, by which the inward quickness of action 
is moderated, and every intentional offence and e mean- 
ness made for ever impossible to the heart; but at the same 
time clearly evincing that the spirited and fiery poet, with all 
his unaffected thirst for frecdom und for emancipation, is 
neither destined to be a man of business, thoroughly persist- 
ent, who b meadily and resolutely carries out his plang, or to 
become it in the bloody strife. And now, in conclu- 
sion, I remark, for the first time, that I have an yet said 
nothing of the most striking trait—the noble simplicity, free 
from all affectation! Nothing of his childlike openress of heart! 
Nothing of the entire unconsciousness of his outward nobility! 
Nothing of the inexpresaible bonkommie with which he accepts 
aad benrs reproaches or warnings, nay, even eccusations and. 


‘wrongful charges. 
7 Foe re cam Sel an end hn will endortale to tell ail 
‘OL. a L 
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What I have said of the brother—how much of 
it may be eaid also of the elder! principal thing I have 
to remark is the following:— 

“This figure and this character sre more compact and less 
diffuse than the former. There all was longer or flatter; here 
all is ehorter, broader, more arched, and rounded; there all 


= 
8 


J 


droll satire; brow, nose, look—all so downward, so over- 
hanging—decidedly what it should be for original and ail- 
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enlivening wit, which does not gather from without, but 
rings forth from within in, Above ell in this character every 
trait more prominent, more angular, more aggressive, moro 
storming! No passive dullness, no relaxation, except in the 
ganken eyes, where, as well as in the brow and nose, pleasure 
evidently cits. In all besides—and even in this very brow, 
this concentration of all—in this look indeed—there is an unmin- 


After having in Darmstadt conceded to Merk the justice of 
his opinions and allowed him to triumph, in his having predicted 
my ly separation from these gay companions, I found 

in in Frankfort, well received by every one, 


Badee cee, meeting ofthe’ hoppy: ith ithe unhappy 


‘There ‘were moments when departed days seemed to revive, 
‘at instantly vanished again, like ae 
Some kind people had told me in confidence, that Lili, 
2 
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when all the opstacles to our union were laid before her, had 
declared that for my love she was ready to renounce all pre. 
sent ties and advantages, and to go with me to America. 
America was then perhaps, still more than now, the Eldorado 
of all who found themselves crossed in the wishes of the 
moment. 

Bat the very thing which should have animated my hopes, 
only depressed them the more. ‘My handsome paternal house, 
only a few hundred steps from hers, offtred certainly a more 
tolerable and more attractive habitation than an uncertain and 
Temote locality beyond the ocean; still 1 do not deny, that in 
her presence all hopes, all wishes sprang to life again, and 
irresolution was stirring within me. 

‘True, the injunctions of my sister were very peremptory and 
precise; not only had she, with all the ehrewd penetration of 
which she was mistress, explained the situation of things to 
me, but she had also, with painfully cogent letters, harped 
upon the same text still more powerfully. °It were very 
well,” said she, LAE foe coal aot help it, then would 
have to put up with it; such things one must suger but not 
choose.” Some mouths passed away in this most miserable of 
fll conditions ; every circumstance had conspired against the 
union; in her alone I felt, I knew, lay power which 
could have overcome every difficulty. 

Both the lovers, conscious of their position, avoided all soli- 
tary interviews; but, in company, they could not help meet- 
i peli ryan ean ipndpela adl 
trial was to be gone through, as every noble and feeling soul 
will acknowledge, when I have explained myself more fully, 

It is generally allowed, that in a new acquaintance, in the 
formation of a new attachment, the lover gladly drawa a veil 
over the past. Growing affection troubles itself about no 
antecedents, and as it aprings up like genius with the rapidity 
of lightning, it knows nothing either of past or future. It is 
true, my intimaey with Lilli had by her telling 
me ‘the story of her carly youth: how, from a child up, 
she had excited in many both a liking and devotion to herself, 

ially in strangers visiting her father's gay and livel 
house, and how she had found her pleasure in all this, thoug! 
it had been attended with no further consequences and had 
Jead to no permanent tie. 
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True, lovers consider all that they have felt before only as 

ation for their present bliss, only as the foundation on 

which the structure of their future life is to be reared. Past 

attachments seem like of the night, which glide 
away before the break of 

But what occurred ! ‘The fair came on, and with it appeared 
he eon rear ee poestaes, a: Sear seal all the 
mercantile friends of the eminent house came one by one, and 
it was soon manifest that not a man among them was willing 
or able whol te give up a certain claim to the lovely 
daughter. younger ones, without being obtrusive, 
aged, idee ig ee lignin like those. oe ack 

with a certain obliging q wi to 

make themselves beloved, and mi in all probability might 
ae pened with Wigie dues There were fine men 
among them, with the additional recommendation of a sub- 
stantial fortune, 

The older gentlemen, with their uncle's ways and manners, 
were altogether intolerable; they could not bridle their hands, 
and in the midst of their disagreeable twaddle would demand 
a kies, for which the cheek was not refused. It was so natural 
to her, gracefully to satisfy every one. ‘The conversation, too, 
excited many a painfl painful remembrance. Allusion was constanth 

prick exis by water and by land, to perils of 
eet their ppy escapes, to balls and evening prome- 
nades, to the amusement afforded by ridiculous wooers, and 
to whatever could excite an uncomfortable jealousy in the 
heart of an inconsolable lover, who had, as it were, for a k 
time drawn to himself the sum of so many years. But ami 
all this crowd and gniety, she did not push aside her friend, 
and when she turned to him she contrived, in a few words, 
to express all the tenderness which seemed allowable to their 


present position, 

But let us turn from this torture, of which the memory even 
is almost intolerable, to , Which afforded, st least, an 
intellectual and heartfelt lation of my sufferings. 


© Lil's Menagerie” belongs som somewhere to this period; I 
do not adduce the poem here. because it does not reveal the 
softer sentiment, but secks only, with genial earnestness. to 
exaggerate the disagreeable, and by comical, and provoking 
imoges, to change renunciation into Patent 
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The following song expresses rather the eweeter side of that 
misery, and on that account is here inserted: 


‘Sweetest roses, ye are drooping, 

By my love ye were not worn; 
Bloom for one, who past all hoping, 
Feels his soul by sorrow torn. 

Oh, the days still live in thought, love, 
“When to thee, my angel, bounds 

I my garden sought, love, 

"And for thee young buds found. 
All the flowers and fruits I bore thee, 
‘And I cast them at thy feet; 

As I proudly stood befare thee, 

Then wy heart with hope would beat! 
Sweetest roses, ye are drooping, 

By my love ye were not worn; 
Bloom for one. who past all hoping, 
Feels his soul by sorrow torn. 


‘The opera of “Erwin and Elvira” was by the 
pretty little romaunt or ballad introduced by Goldsmith in his 
* Vicar of Wakefield,” which had given us so much pleasure 
in our bappiest days, when we uever dreamed that a similar 
fate awaited us. 

I have already introduced some of the poetical productions. 
of this epoch, and I only wish they had all becn preserved. 
A never failing excitement in the happy season of love, 
heightened by the beginning of care, gave birth to songa, 
which throughout expressed no overstraincd emotion, but 
always the sincere feeling of the moment. From social songs 
for festivals, down to the most trifling of tation-yerses: 
—all was living and real and what a re! company had 
sympathized in; first glad, then sorrowful, fll finally there 
was no height of bliss, no depth of woe, to which o strain was 
not devoted, 

All these internal feelings and outward doings, so far as 
they were likely to vex and pain my futher, were by my 
mother’s bustling prudence skilfully kept from him. Althoug! 
his hope of seeing me lead into his house, that first one (who 
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had so fully realised his ideas of a daughter-in-law) had 
died away, still this “state-lady,” as he used to call her in 
suit him. 
‘Nevertheless he let matters take their course, and diligently 
ene ent es He Cee ‘The young juristic 
iend, as well as the dexterous amanuensia, gained continually 
more and more of influence under his firm. As the absentee 
‘was now no longer missed there, they let me take my own 
way, and sought to establish themselves firmly upon a ground 
een eytiah twas tot Gestined tp faire, ar de 
‘ortunately my own tendencies corresponded wit 

sentimenta and wahes of my father. He had so great an 
idea of my poetic talents, and felt so personal a pleasure in 
the applause which my earliest efforts had obtained, that he 
often talked to me on the subject of new and further attempts. 
On the other hand, I did not venture to communicate to hi 
any of these social effusions and poems of passion, 

in Gots von Berlichit T had in my own way mir- 


history of similar interest. According 

Netherlands attracted my attention. Te Gots, L had depicted 
a aan of parts and energy, sinking under the delusion that, 
in times of anarchy, ability and honesty of purpose must have 
their weight ond influence. The design of Egmont was to 
shew that the most firmly established institutions cannot 


maintain themselves against 2 and shrewdly cal- 
culating Despotism. I had 80 earnestly with my 
father about what the piece ought to be, and what I wanted 


to do, that it inspired him with an invincible desire to see 
ie peas lack 1 Da already wacked ont in, wy des Oey 
set down on paper, in order to its being printed and admired. 
In earlier times, while I still hoped to gain Lillis hand, I 
had applied myself with the utmost diligence to the study 
and practice of legal business, but now I sought to fill the 
fearful gulf which separated me from her, with occupations 
of more intellect and soul. I therefore set to work in earnest 
with the composition of Egmont. Unlike the first Gotz von 
Berlichingen, however, it was not written in succession and 
in order; but immediately after tho first introduction I went 
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‘at once to the main scenes without troubling myself about 
the various connecting links. I made rapid progress, because 
my father, knowing my fitful way of working, spurred me on 
itorally and without exaggeration) day and night, and seemed. 
to believe that the plan, so euly conceived, might as easily 
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Awp 801 got on rapidly with my “Zgmoni;" and while I 
found in this some alleviation of my wounded pesson, the 
society of a clever artist also helped me through many weari- 
some hours. And thus, as had often before been the case, a 
vague desire of practical improvement brought me a secret 
peace of mind, at a time when it could scarcely be hoped for. 

Joan Mztcnror Kraus, who had been born at Frank- 
fort, but educated in Paris, having just returned from a short 
tour to the north of Germany, paid me a visit, and I imme- 
clintely fot sn in and a need to attach myself to him. 

le wasa merry fellow, whose light joyous disposition 
had found its right sphere in Paris. a 

At that time Paris promised a pleasant welcome for Ger- 
mans; Paitre Hackenr was residing there in credit and 
opulence; the true German style in which, both in oil and 
water-colors, he faithfully excuted landscapes efter nature, 
met with great favor, as contrasted with the formal “man- 
nerism™ into which bd French had fallen. iiaias, high 
esteem as a copperplate er, supporter le Ger- 
man excellence more widely, known. Gaim, alrendy on 
artist of some influence, rejoiced to help his countrymen. 
Pleasant excursions, in order to take original sketches from 
nature were constantly undertaken, in which much of un- 
doubted excellence was either executed or designed. 

Bovcner and Warreav, both of them artists born, whose 
works, though fluttering in the style and spirit of the time, 
were always highly respectable, were favorably inclined to 
the new school, and even took an active part in their excur- 
sions, thongh only for the sake of amusement and experiment. 
Gnreuze, living quietly by himself in his family cirtle, and 
fond of representing such domestic scenes, seemed delighted 
with his own works, held an honored and easy pencil. 

All these several styles our townsman Kravs was able to 
fae Np ol Mead wath his own particular talent; he formed 
hit in school after school, and was skilful in his portrait- 
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like delineations of family and friendly gatherings; equally 
happy was he in his landscape sketches, watch oot ally com 
mended themselves to the eye by their clear outlines, mas- 
sive shadows, and agreeable The inward sense was 
satisfied by 4 certain naive truth, W the admirer of artistic 
skill was especially pleased with the tact by which he arranged 
and grouped into # picture what he copied singly from 
nature. 

‘He was 8 most agreeable companion; o cheerful equani- 
ity never failed him: obliging without ol 
reserved without pride, he was here ss home, every 
where beloved, the most active, at the same time, 
most of all mortals. With such talents and of 
euch a disposition, he soon won the favor of the higher circles; 
but he waa especially well received at the castle of the Baron 


yon Stein, at Nassau on the Lahn, whose accomplii and 
lovely daughter he assisted in her artistic end in 
many ways enlivened the whole circle. 


Upon the marriage of this excellent lady to the Count von 
‘Werther, the newly wedded couple took the artist with them 
to Thuringia, where the Count possessed a large estate, and 
thus he gut to Weimar. His acquaintance was immediate) 
sought, his talents were appreciated—and a wish expt 
that he would fix his permanent abode there, 

Obliging as he was to everybody, upon his return at this 
time to fort, he stimulated my love of art, which had been 
contented with merely collecting, and to making practical 
essays. The neighbourhood of the artist is indispensable to 
the Dilettante. for the latter sees all that is wanting in him- 
eee ee of the amateur are 
falfilled in the artist. 

By a certain natural talent, assisted by practice, I suc- 
ceded pretty well in an outline. and I eould give the shape of 
all that 1 saw before me in nature; but I wanted the peculiar 
Plastic power, the skilfal industry, which lends a body to the 
outline by well-graduated light ‘and shade. My copies were 
rather remote suggestions of the real form, and my figures 
like those light airy beings in Dante's Purgatory. which, 
casting 20 shadow selves, fied aifrighted at the shadows 
of netual bodies. 

Lavater's fishing for physiognomical treasures—for so we 
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may el dongs urgency with which he 
to observe phy: physiognomies, but 
pros so ply to me it artistic or most ing 
f ong fe, ed me ina the habit of 
the pertralta of friends on grey paper; with black 
white chalk. The ‘was not to be mistaken, but it 
required the hand of my artistic friend to make them stand 
ne biter 2 the rich portfolio of draw. 
over rit lo 
ings which the good Kraus had taken during his travels,we had 
most pleasant talk together when he came to os ree ot 
soenes and personsin and about Weimar. On such paint 1, 
too, wae gluta dwell, and you may imegine tet if mast 
been fingering to the ‘yousg man to see in 80 many pistures 
onl the text which was to lead to  circumstantiall ly repeated. 
ion: they would be glad to ace him there. With 
such grace he would imitate tho diferent persons whose 


traits he had taken and i the prectings and inv 
tations he had received, very successful oil-painting 
represented the chapel-master, Wolf, at the piano, with his 


wife behind him preparing to sing; and this gave the artist 
ity to assure me in earnest terms, of the wann wel- 
come {his worthy pair would give me, Among his sketches 


were several of the wood and mountain scenery around Bir- 
gel. Here on honest forester, more perhaps to his 
pretty daughters than himself, had by means of bri rail- 
ings, and mossy paths, opened pleasant and walks 


through the rough masees of rocks, thickets, and plantations. 
In one of these beautiful promenadcs he had painted the fair 
dameels in white dresses, and not without their attendant 
cavaliors. In one of these you immediately recognized Ber- 
tach, ‘rhore ‘rious decgas upon the olde! daughter were 
openly avowed; and Kraus was not offended if you ventured 
to refer a second youth to himself, and his growing 
stischosent to the ster Jand, had wo distinguished 
merechy as ever e Nee 80 

himeelf in science and in business, that already appointed 
private secretary of the Duke, he had the best ible pro- 
spects before him. From him we passed to Wieland and 
ida eg oh ected ey ed Hal 
fine literary and poetical designs were dwelt 
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per end eltssions werd made to initeoss of Se er 
it Germany; otter names of lit r» politi 
pap irveen herd Aegan pci 
Museus, Kirms, Berendis, and Ludecus. Of women, the 
cat ight by. rere non ny ot cused 
a bright Were, many . i 
and e: be ing seemed to point to a fresh and 
active life of literature art. 
And e0, by degrees, was exhibited all the various elements 
which the Duke was, on his return, to work, 
is mother and had prepared this etate of things, 
while, as regarded the introduction of more umportant 
measures, all that, in accordance with the duty of pro- 
visional governments, was left to the judgment and decision 
of the future sovereign. The sed ruin caused by the burning 
of the palace was already looked upon as furnishing occasion 
for new it ments. The mines at Ilmenau, which had 
stopped pit king joe which, pty was asserted, might again bo 
ma tal ing to t expense of repairi 
the deep shaft;-—the academy at Jena, whieh was somewhat 
‘behind the spirit of the age. and was consequently threatened 
with the loss of some of its most able teachers—and many 
other matters, roused a noble common interest. 
were looks cast around for persone, who, in the upward 
of Germany, might be qualified to further such 
various designs for good, and the prospect secmed as fresh as 
the vivacity and energy of youth could desire. And if it 
seemed sad to bring a if princess not to a home, of a 
suitable princely dignity, but to a very ordinary dwelling built 
for quite a different object; still such beautifully situnted and 
well contrived country-houser as Ettenburg, Belvedere, ond 
other delightful pleagure-scats. gave cnjoyment for the pre- 
sent, and also # hope that the life of nature thus rendered 
necessary, might lead to profitable and agrecable occupa- 
tions. 


In the course of this biography, we have circumstantially 
exhibited the child, the boy, the youth, secking by different 
ways to approach to the Supravensible first, looking with 
strong inclination to a rel of nuture; then, clinging with 
love to a positive one; finally, conecntrating himself in 
the trial of his own powers, and joyfully giving himself up to 
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the faith. Whilst he wandered to and fro, space 
which lay intermediate between the sensible and suprasen- 
ible regions, seeking and looking about him, much came in 
his way which did not appear to belong to either, and he 
seed see, more and more distinctly, that it is better to 
avoid alt it of the immense and incomprehensible. 

He thought he could detect in nature—both animate and 
inanimate, with soul or without soul—something which mani- 
festa itself only in contradictions, and which, therefore, could 
not be comprehended under any idea, still less under one 
word. It was not godlike, for it seemed unreasonable; not 
human, for it had no understanding; nor devilish, for it was 
beneficent; nor angelic, for it often betrayed a malicious 
pleasure, It resembled chance, for it evolved no con- 
sequences; it was like Providence, for it hinted at connexion. 
All that limite us it ecemed to penetrate; it seemed to sport 
at will with the nec elements of our existence; it con- 
tracted time and expanded space. In the impossible alone 
did it appear to find pleasuro, while it rej the possible 
with contempt. 

To this principle, which seemed to come in between all 
other principles to separate them, and yet to link them 
together, I gave the name of Demonic, after the example of 
the aucients and of those who. at any rate, had perceptions 
of the same kind. I sought to sercen myself from this fear- 
fal principle, by taking refuge, according to my usual habite, 
in an imaginary creation. 

Among the parts of history which I bad particularly studied 
with some care, were the events which have made the United 
Netherlands so famous. I had diligently examined the origi- 
ual sources, and had endeavoured, as far as possible, to get 
my facts at first hand, and to bring the whole period vivid) 
before my mind’s eye. ‘The situations it presented apy 
to me to be in the highest degree dramatic, while, for a prin- 
cipal figure, around whom the others might be grouped with 
the happiest effect, there was Count Egmont, whoso greatness 
asa man and a hero way most captivating. 

But for my it was necessary to convert him into & 
character marked ty such peculiarities as would grace a youth 
better than a man in years, and an unmarried man better than 
the father of a family; and onc independent, rather than one, 
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its pleasures, boundless self-relis a gift of drawing all men 
32 nce sad consceatly aloo of weaning th nvr of the 
People, and which, while it ingpired » princess with a silent, 

a young child of vature with an avowed passion, won for 
him the sympathy of a shrewd statesman, and even the loving 


Surrounded by enemies, we may, at any rate, cut our wal 
through them; the meshes of state policy are harder to 


through. The Demonical Slement, which is in play on both 
sides, and in conflict with which the lovely while 
the hat Se eo eee cer te Eecapees, thas ou of 
this conftict will spring a third elemont, which will answer to 
phe whee of all mien j= this pertiaps swith bas gained fe 
the piese (not, in i iately on its first a] 

but and at the right time), the favor which it now 
Y Here, , for the sake of many beloved read- 
= will anticipate myself, and ax 1 know act whother I 


a 
i 


haye another opportunity, will express a conviction 
however, I did not form till a considerable period 
fuent to that of which I am now writing. 
dt incarperel tinge, kad crea exrescy tack 
in i even ex] itech 
distinctly in animals, yet, with man, expecially doce it 
in a most wonderful connexion, forming in him a power 
if it be not opposed to the moral order of the world, 
nevertheless does often so cross it that one may be regarded 
and the other as the woof. 
the phenomena which it gives rise to there are innume- 
rable names: for all philosophies and religions have sought 
in prose and poetry to solve this enigma and to road once for 
all the riddle which, nevertholess, remains still unriddled by 


uel 
ge 


i 
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But the mont fearful manifestation of the Demonieal, is when 
it is seen ting in some individual character. During 
my life I have observed several instances of this, sither 
more closely or remotely. Such persons are not al 
most eminent men, either morally or intellectually, ‘oo 
seldom that they recommend themselves to our affections 
goodness of heart; tremendous seems to be 
in them, and they exercise a power over all crea- 
tures, and even aver the elements; and, indeed, who shall say 
how much farther such influence may extend? All the moral 
‘powers combined are of no avail against them; in vain does the 
more enlightened portion of mankind attempt to throw sus- 
picion upon them as deceived if not decaivers—the mase is 
still drawn on by them. Seldom if ever do the great men of 
an age find their equals among their cotemporaries, and 
are to be overcome by nothing but by the universe itaelf; 
it is from observation of this fact thet the strange, but most 
striking, proverb must have risen: Nemo contra Deum nisi 


these lofty reflections I retarn to the littleness of my 
for which strange events, clothed at least with a 
demonical appearance, were in etore. From the summit of 
Mont Gotthard, I had turned my beck upon Itely, and 
returned home, because I could not make up my mind to go 
tp & dictanes freen LAD ho amection, Waien is ground 
the of one loved, in an inti- 
eae al tlt we oe uk dn sy al co es oo 
conary. At is nocriahed by 0 Genasderasion of the Fesamnable 
honest hopes we are conscious of cherishing. 
Get e inthe nattee of the tung, that in such cases the 
berating bedacenas err lrg To these bean- 
tiful children, as deecendants of Pandora, is granted the 
eS oe 
‘purpose, or of malice) to gat 
ccusiee areal Gent eal nu, Eis ie Mogi s Arsene: 
in danger of being irij ened te cod 
of their adorers, ie be made 
all; one must be cedliraly peterrels 
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nounced Lilli from conviction, but love made me suspect my 
own reason. Lilli had taken leave of me with the same 
ings, ard I had set out on a beautiful tour in order to distract 
my tind, but it had produced the opposite effect. 

‘As long as I was absent I believed in the seperation, but 
dia not believe in the renunciation. Recollections, hopes, 
and wishes, all had free - Now I came back, and as the 


Te-union of those whose love is aye is a heaven, 
80 the fing again of two who are apart by cold 
calculations of reason, is an intolerable purgatory, a forecourt 
of hell, When I again entered the circle in which Lilli still 
moved, all the dissonances which tended to oppose our union, 
seemed to have gained double force; when I stood once more 
before her, the conviction that she was lost to me, fell heavy 
‘upon my heart. 

Accordin; gly I resolved at once on flight, and under this 
impression waa nothing which I desired more, than that 
the young ducal pair of Weimar should come from Carlsruhe 
to fort, in order that, complying with old and new invi- 
tations, I might follow them to Weimar. Their Highnesecs 
had always maintained towards me a gracious and confidential 
manner, for which I on my part returned the warmest thanks, 
‘My attachment to the from the first moment I saw him; 
my respect for the princess whom by reputation I had ro long 
known; a desire to render personally some friendly service to 
Wieland, whose conduct had been so liberal, and to atone 
upon the spot for my half-wilful, half-unintentionsl impro- 
prieties, were motives cnough to induce and even to force the 
assent of a youth, who now had no attachment to detain him, 
Moreover, from Lilli I must fly, whether to the South, where 
my Father's enthusiasm was daily depicting to mo a most 
glorious heayen of Art and Nature, or to the North, whither 
80 distinguished a cirele of eminent men invited me. 

‘The young prince! ely pair now reached Frankfort on their 
way home. The ce of Meiningen’s suite was there at the 
same time, and by him, ss well os by the Priry Counsellor 
von Diirkheim, who accompanied the young prince, I was 
received in the most friendly manner possible. But now, to 
keep up the fashion of my youth, a strange incident was not 
‘wauting: a little misunderstanding arose to throw me into an 
incredible but rather laughable perplexity. 
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Their of Weimar and Meiningen were living in 
the same hotel. I received one da; an invitation to diver. 
My mind was so preoccupied with the Court of Weimar, that 
I did not think it necessary more particularly to inform myself, 
especially as I bad not the presumption to imagine that any 
notice would be taken of me by the Duke of Meiningen. 
Accordingly I go full dressed to the “ Roman Emperors,” and 
making my way to the apartments of the Weimar family 
find them em informed that the Duke and his 
suite are with his Hi of Meiningen, I betake my 
thither, and am kindly seceived. Supposing that this is my 
@ morning visit, or that perhaps the two Dukes are to dine 

, [ await the issue. Suddenly, however, the Weimar 

pee sets itself in motion, and I of course follow; but instead 

returning to their own apartments they go straight down 

mien soot dat Kee ‘charsots- abd 1! aah, tef shan ante 
it. 

Now, instead of inquiring into the matter, and adroit 

eBoy Forfonig lian 

i , Went ight where Dy te 
Ee nope My father shook his head, while my mother 
mado every possible excuse forme. In the evening she told 
me in confidence, that after I had left the table, my father 
had said, that he wondered very much how I, ly acute 
enough, could not sce that in that quarter they only wished to 
make a fool of me and to laugh ot me. But this did not move 
me: for meanwhile I had met with Herr von Durkheim, who 
in his mild way brought me to book with sundry graceful 
and humorous reproaches. I was now awakened from my 
dream, and had an opportunity to express my most sincere 
thanks for the favor intended me contrary to my hope and 
expectation, and to ask forgiveness for my blunder. 

‘After I bad on good grounds determined to accept their 
friendly offers, the following arrangement was made. 
gentleman of the Duke's suite who had stayed behind in Carls- 
ruhe, to wait for a landau which was building in Strasburg, 
was to be by a certain day in Frankfort, and I was to hold 
yet in readiness to set off directly with him for Weimar. 
‘The hearty and gracious farewell with which the young 
sovereigns took their leave of me, the friendly behaviour of the 
cones Sale me look forward most anxiously to this 

You, x 
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journey, for which the road seemed so pleasantly to smoothe 
itel 


But here, too, accidents came in to complicate 0 simple an 
arrangement, which through my passionate impatience became 
still more confused, and was almost quite frustrated. Having 
antwounced the day of my departure, I had taken leave of every~ 
body, and after packing up in my chattels, not forget- 
ting my unprinted manuacrij waited anxiously for the 
hour which was to bring aforesaid friend in the new 
Tandan, and to carry me into a new country, and into new 
ciroumstanees. The hour passed, and the day also; and 
sinve, to avoid a second leave-taking and the being overrun 
with visits, 1 had given out that I was to depart carly in the 
morning. I was obliged to kecp close to the house, and to 
my own room, and had thus placed mysclf in a peculiar 
situation. 

But since solitude and a narrow space were always favora- 
ble to me, and I was now compelled to find some employment 
for these hours, I set to work on my “ Egmont,” and brought 
it almost to a close. I read over what I wrote to my father, 
who had acquired a peculiar interest in this piece, and wished 
nothing more than to sec it finished and in print, since he 
hoped that it would add to his son's reputation. He necded 
something of this sort to keep him quiet, and to make him 
contented; for he was inclined to make very grave comments 
on the non-arrival of the carriage. He maintained that the 
whole affair was o mere fiction, would not belicve in any new 
Jandaw, and pronounced the gentleman who stayed behind to 
bea phantom of the air. It was, however, only indirectly 
that he gave me to understand all thin; but he only tormented 
himself and my mother the more openly; insisting that the 
whole thing was a mere piece of court pleasantry, which they 
had practised upon me in consequence of my former 
and in order to sicken and to shame mc, had put upon me a 
disgraceful mockery instead of the expected honor. 

As to myself, I held fart to my first faith, and congratulated 
myself upon these solitary hours, disturbed by neither friends 
nor strangers, nor by any sort of social distraction. I there- 
fore wrote on vigorously at “ Egmont,” though not witheat 
inward mortification. And this frame of mind perhaps suited 
well with the piece iteclf, which, agitated by so many pas- 
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sions, could not very well have been written by one entirely 
iiontess, 


‘pesmaniees F 

Thus passed eight days, and I know not how many more, 
‘when such perfect imprisonment began to prove irkeome. 
Aocustomed for many years to live under the open sky, and 
to enter into society on the most frank and familiar terms, 


absent myself—all this begun to make me so uneasy, that 
there was danger lest the interest of my tragedy should suifer, 
and my inventive powers be suspended through my impu- 
tience, Already for several evenings I had found it impos- 
sible to remain at home. Disguised in a large mantle, I crept 
round the city, passing the houses of my friends and aquaint- 
‘onoes, and not forbearing to walk up to Lilli’s window. Her 
house was @ corner one, and the room she usually spent her 

ings in was on the ground floor; the green shades were 
down, but I could easily remark that the lights stood in their 
‘usual places. Soon I heard her singing at the piano; it was 
the song, Ah! why resistless dost thou press me? which I had 
written for her hardly a year before. She seemed to me to 
sing with more expression than ever; I could make out every 
word distinctly; for I bad placed my ear as close as the 
convex lattice would permit. After she had sung it 


determined me to leave so dear a neighbourhood. 

Several more days passed away, and my father's suggestion 
secmed daily to become more probable, since not cvera letter 
arrived from Carlsruhe to explain the reasons of the delay. 
I was unable to go on with my poetic labors, and now, in the 
‘uncasincss with which I was internally distractod, my futher 
hod the game to himself. He represented to me, that it was 
now too late to change matters, that my trunk was pocked, 
and he would give me moary sud eredit to go to lay; but i 

x 
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must decide quickly. In such a weighty affair, I nat 

doubted and hesitated. Finally, however, I agreed that if, 
by a certain hour, neither carriage Soe mesmage came, E would 
eet off, directing my steps first of all to Iberg and from 


there over the Alps, not, however, going th Switzerland 
peatob rir Vn lg ath) Sempra 


Strange things indeed must happen, when a planless youth 
who of himself is so easily misled, is also driven into  falso 
step by ® passionate error of age. But so it is both with 
youth and the whole of life. It is not till the campaign in 
over that we learn to see its tactics. In the ordinary 
course of things such an accident were easy enough to be 
explained; but we are always too ready to conspire with error 
against what is naturally probable, just as we shuffle the cards 
before we deal them round, in order that chance may not be 
deprived of its full share in the game, It is precisely thus 
that the clement arises in and upon which the Demonical so lover 
to work; and it even sports with us the more fearfully, the 
clearer are the inklings we have of its approach. 

The last day for my waiting had arrived, and the next 
morning was fixed for my setting out on my travels; and now 
I felt extremely anxious to see my friend Passayant again, 
tees had just peel arkeyaret a panaaeis would really 

ve cause to 4 ing my plans entire! 
to myself I had violated the intimate fonfdence which pad 
sisted between us. I therefore sent him an anonymous note, 
requesting a meeting by night at a certain spot, where I was 
the first to arrive enveloped in my mantle; but he was not 
long after me, and if he wondered at the appointment, he must 
have been still more surprised to mect the person he did. His 
joy, however, was equal to the astonishment; conversation 
and counsel were not to be thought of, he could only wish 
ane well through my Italian journcy, und so we parted. The 
uext day I saw myself by good time advancing along the 
mountain road. 

Thad several reasons for going to Heidelberg; one war 
very sensible and prudent, for I had heard that my missing 
‘Weimar friend mast pass through Heidelberg from Carisruhe; 
and so, when we reached the port-house, F left a note which 
‘was to be handed to a cavalier who should pass through ix 
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the carriage described; the second reason was one of passi 

and had reference to my late attachment to Lilli. In short, 
Mademoiselle Delf, who had been the confidante of our love, 
and indeed the mediator with our respective parents for their 
spproral of our marriage, Tired, there; and I prized it aa the 
greatest happiness to be able, before I left Germany, to talk 
aver those happy times with a worthy, patient, and indulgent 


I was well received, and introduced into many families; 
among others, the family of the high warden of the forests, Von 
W. . particularly pleased me. The parents were dignified 
and easy in their manners, and one of the daughters resembled 
Frederica. It was just the time of vintage, the weather beau- 
tifud, and all my Alsacian feelings revived in the beautiful 
valley of the Rhine. At this time, however, my experience, 
‘both of myself and others seemed very strange; it was 
Feri olga pon ity hal hoped ita bec we, end 
te j ¢ upon lit i fore me, 
wiatover sense of the infinite had been awakened within me 
served only to confuse aud me the more. In eociety, 
nevertheless, 1 was as and entertaining as ever, and, 
ibly even still more so. Here, under this free air of 


9 joyous men, I ht again the old 
which haver lose their soveliy ana harm or youth, “Wie an 
earlier and not yet love in my heart, I excited, 
sympathy without seeking it, even though it sought no utter- 
ance of itself, and thus I soon became at home in this circle, 
and indeed necessary to it, and I forgot that I had resolved, 
after talking away a couple of evenings, to continue my 


j 

Mademoiselle ‘Delf was one of those persons who, without ex- 
actly intriguing, always like to have some business in hand, and 
to keep ot employed, and to carry through some object or 
other. She had conceived @ sincere friendship for me; and 
prevailed the more easily on me to prolong my visit as I lived 
in her house, where the suggested all manner of inducements 
for my stay, and raised all manner of obstacles to my journey. 
‘When, however, I wanted to turn the conversation igh 
she was not so well pleased or so sympathizing as I had hoped. 
On the contrary, she said that, under the circumstances, 
nothing could be wiser than our resolution to part, and main- 
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tained that one must submit to what is unavoidable, banish 
the impossible from the mind, and look around for some new 
object of interest in life. Full of plansas she always was, sho 
had not intended to leave this matter to accident, but bad 
already formed a project for my futare conduct, from which I 
clearly saw that her recent invitation to Heidelberg had not 
‘been so disinterested as it sounded. 

She reminded me that the Electoral Prince, Charles Theo- 
ore, who had done so mush for the arts and sciences, resided 
still at Manheim, and that as the court was Roman Catholic 
while the country was Protestant the latter party was extremely 
anxious to strengthen itself by enlisting the services of able 
and hopeful men. I must now go, in God's name, to Italy, 
and there mature my views of Art; meanwhile they w« 
work forme. It would, on my return, eoon be ecen whether 
the budding affection of Fraulein von W- had expanded 
or bad been nipped, and whether it would be politic, through 
an alliance with a respectable family, to establish myself and 
my fortunes in a new home. 

‘All these suggestions I did not, to be sure, reject; hut my 
Planless natare could not wholly harmonize with the schemi 
spirit of my friend; I was gratitied. however, with the ki 
intentions of the moment, while Lillia image floated before 
me, waking and dreaming, and mingled with cverytbing else 
which afforded me pleasure or distraction. But now J suma- 
moned before my soul the scrious import of my great travel- 
ling plan, and I resolved to sct myself free, gently and with 
propriety, and in o few days to make known to her my deter- 
mination of taking leave of her, and to resume my route. 

One night Mademoiselle Delf had gone on until late unfold- 
ing to me her plans, and alt that certain parties were disposed 
to do for me, and I could not but fecl grateful for such sen- 
timenta, although the scheme of strengthening a certain circle, 
through me and may Fowble influence at court, was manifest 
cnough. It was about one o'clock when we separated. I 
goon fvll into a sound sleep, but before very long I was 
awakened by the horn of a postilion who was stopping and 
blowing it before the house. Very soon Mademoiselle Delf 
appeared with a light, and a letter in her hands. and cominp 
upto my bed-side, she exclaimed, “ Vicre’s the letter; 
and tell me what it says. Surely it comes from the Weimar 
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people. If it ia an invitation do not follow it, but call to 
mind our convereation.” I asked her to give me a light and 
leave me for a quarter of an hour to myself. She went away 
very reluctantly. JI remained thinking for some time without 

ing the letter. The express then has come from Frank- 
fort, I know both the seal and hand; the friend then hag 
arrived there ; he is still true to his invitation, and our own 
want of faith and incredulity had made us act prematurely, 
Why could one not wait, in a quiet civilized place, for a man 
who had been announced distinctly, but whose arrival might 
be delayed by so miany accidents? The scales fall from my 

» All the kindness, the graciousness, the confidence of 
the past came up livingly before me, and I was almost ashamed 
of the ctrange “wil sep I had taken, T opened the letter, 
and foun it jappened explained natu enongh, 
‘My missing guide had waited for tho new judg which tas 
to come from Strasburg, day after day, hour after hour, as we 
hod waited for him; then for the sake of some business ho 
had gone round by way of Manhcim to Frankfort, and to his 
dismay had not found mw there. He sent the hasty letter 
express, proposing that now the mistake was arrieined 
should instantly return, and save him the shame of going to 
‘Weimar without me. 

Much as my understanding and ray feeling inclined ined me to 
this side, there was still no lack of weighty arguments in 
favour of my new route. My father had laid out for me @ fine 
plan of travel, and had given me a little library. which might 
Prepare me for the scenes I was to visit, and also guide me 
on the spot. In my leisure hours I had had no other enter- 
tainment than to reficct on it, and, indeed, during my last 
short journcy I had thought of nothing else in the coach. 
Those glorious objects which, from my youth up, I had become 
acquainted with, historics and all sorts of tales. gathered before 
my soul, and nothing scemed to me so desirable as to visit 
them. while I was parting from Lilli for ever. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind I had dressed 
myeclf and was walking up and down my chamber. Mj 
anxious hostess entered. “ What am I to hope?" she cried, 
* Dearest madam," I answered ; * say no more on the subject; 
I bave made up my mind te return; the grounds of that con- 
elusion I have well weighed, and to repeat them to you would 
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be wasting time. A resolution must be taken sooner ar later, 
and who should take it but the person whom it most 
‘concerns ?” 

I wos moved, and eo was she; and we had an excited 
seene, which I cut short by ordering my servant to a 
post-coach. In vain I begged my hostess to calm herself, and 
to turn the mock-departure which { took of the company the 
evening before into a real one; to consider that it was only a 
temporary visit, a postponement for a short time; that my 
Ttalian journey was not given up, and my return that way was 
not precluded. She would listen to nothing, and she disquieted 
hor friend, already deeply excited, still more. The couch was 
at the door; everything was packed, and the postilion gave 
the usual signs of impatience; I tore myself away; she would 
not let me go, and with so much art brought up all the argu- 
ments of the present, that finally, impassioned and inspired, 
I shouted out the words of Egmont: 

Child! kcarmtg era The coursers of time. lashed, as it 
‘were, by invisil irits, hurry on the light car of our destiny, 
Mane cand is in oul tcl Sescoion to bald the 
reins with a firm hand, and to guide the wheels, now to the 
Jeft, now to the right, avoiding a stone here, or a precipice 
there. Whither it is who can tell? ond who, 
indeed, can remember the point which it started? 
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LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND. 

‘When, a few the copies of the following letters 
were first mado 20 us, it was asserted that they had 
been found among Werther’s papers, and it wos pretended 
that before his acquaintance with Charlotte, he had been in 
Switzerland. We have never eeen the origiaals: however we 
would not on any account anticipate the judgment and feel- 
ings of our readers; for whatever may he their trae history, 
it is impossible to read them without sympathy. 


Parr tHE Fras. 


How do all my descriptions disgust me, when I read them 
over, Nothing but adviec, your command, your in- 
junction could have induced me to attempt anything of the 

ind. How many descriptions, too, of these scenes had I not 
read before I saw them. Did these, then, afford me on 
snags of thon at best but a mere va Puen b ih 
vain did my imegination attempt to bring the objects before 
it; in vain did my mind try to think upon them. Here I 
now stand contemplating these wonders, and what are my 
feelings in the midst of them? I can think of nothing—f can 
feel nothing,—and@ how willingly would I both think and 
feel. The glorious scence before me excites my soul to its 
inmost depths, and impels me to be doing; and yet what can 
I do—whut dof? I set myself down and scribble and 
deseribe!—Away with you, re de-criptions—delade my friend 
—make him believe that I'am doing something—that he sees 
and reads something. 


- Were, then, these Switzers free? Free, these opulent 
burghers in their little pent-up towns—free. those pour devils 
on their rocks and erage? What is it that man cannot be 
made to believe, especially when he cherishes in his heart the 
memory of some old tale of marvel? QOuce, forsooth, they did 
break & tyrant’s yoke, and might for the moment fancy them- 
eclves free; but out of the carcase of the single oppressor the 
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sun, by a strange new birth, has hatched a swarm of 
eee mike And so now they are ever telling that old tale 
‘of marvel: one hears it till one is sick of it. They formerly 
made themselves free, and have ever since remained free! 
and now they sit behind their walls, hugging themeelres with 
their customs and laws—their philandering and id philistering. 
And there, too, on the rocks, it is surely fine to talk of liberty, 
when for six months of the year they, like the marmot, 
are bound hand and foot by the snow. 


Alas! how wretched must any work of man look, in 
the midst of this great and glorious Nature, but espe- 
cially such sorry, poverty-stricken works as these black and 
dirty little towns—such mean heaps of stones and rubbish! 
Large rubble and other stones on the roofs too, that the 
miserable thatch may not be carried off from the top of them, 
—and then the filth, the dung. and the gaping idiots! When 
here you meet with man and the wre! work of his hands, 
you are glad to fly away immediately from both, 


That there are in man very many intellectual capacities 
which in this life he is unable to develope, which therefore 
point toa better future, and to a more harmonious state of 
existence: on this point we are both agreed. But further 
ian this I on oe up that other Sane of mine, — 
though on account of it you may egain me, 08 ve 
0 often done already, a mere enthusiast, For my art, 1 do 
think that man feels conscious also of corporeal qualities, of 
whose matare expansion he can have no hope in this life. 
This most assuredly is the case with “ flying.” pishenlan ie 
one time used the clouds, as they drove along the blue sky, to 
tempt me to travel with them to forcign lands! and now in 
what danger do I stand, lest they should carry me away with 
them from the mountain peak as they sweep violently by. 
‘What desire do I not feel to throw myself into the boundlces 

jona of the air—to poise over the terrific abyss, or to 
a heging, ao T dese deper cxl cevpee Uresthy whocs kx 
a longing iw per when, in 
the dark blue depth below, the eagle soars over rocks and 
foresta, or in company, and in sweet concord with his mate, 
wheels in wide circles round the eyrie to which he hnas 
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entrusted his young. Must I then never do more than creep 
up to the summits? Must I always go on clinging to the 
it 10cks, a Wen a8 te he Toveet plein, and when 1 
have ot last, with much toil, reached the desired eminence, 
must I still anxiously grasp at every place, shudder at 
the thought of reture, and tremble at the ofa fall, 


With what wonderful ‘are we not born,—what 
‘vague aspirations rise uw! ioe ache Oo 
Tee ry pore worn pron Pecotartins 
oy oa recur. While Sp rerat ae 
have a before me, arms m 
side, I often make a ny, mt Song by ny 
hurl it I know not at or what; and then I fancy an 


arrow in shat at me which pierees me to bole I strike 
my ‘upon my breast, an inexpressible sweetness 5 
sel ee cee om re tags ot Whence 
comes strange jomenon,—what is m of it? 
and why does it lavariahly reour under the same Agures, in 
the same bodily movement, and with the same sensation? 


1 am repeatedly _ fat the people who have met me on 
my journey are tisfied with me. I can readily be- 
lieve it, for pitheng ts any one of them contributed to my 
vatisfaction. I cannot tell how it comes to pass, that society 

me; that the forms of politeness are dit 
to me—that what people talk about does not interest me,— 
that all that they show to me is either quite indifferent, or 
else produces quite an opposite impression to what they 
expect. When I am shown a drat or painting of any 
beautiful spot, immediately a iatoe at nile arises within 
me which iv utterly inexpressible. ‘My toes within my shoes 
degin to bend, as if they would clutch the ground—a cramp- 
like motion runs through my fingers. I bite my lips, and I 
hasten to leave the company I am in, and throw myself down 
in the presence of the majesty of nature on the first seat how- 
ever inconvenient. I to take in the scene before me 
with my eye—te scize all its beauties, and on the spot I love to 
cover & ‘whole sheet with scratehes, which represent nothing 
exactly, but which, nevertheless, possess an infinite value 
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in 5 uerving to remind me of the happy moment 
shoes bila even this banging exorcise could not mac. ‘What 
means, then, this strange effort to paes from art to nature, 
and then back again from nature to art? If it gives promise 
of an artist, why is steadiness wanting to me? If it calls me 
to enjoyment, wherefore, then, am I not able to seize it? T 
lntely had a present of a basket of fruit, I wasin raptures at 
the sight of it as of something heavenly,—such riches, such 
abundance, such variety and yet such affinity! I could not 
persuade myself to pluek off a single berry—I could not bring 
myself to take a single peach or a fig. Most assuredly this 
gratification of the eye and the inner sense is the highest and 
most worthy of man; in all probability it is the design of 
Nature, when the hungry and thirsty believe that she has 
exhausted herself in marvels merely ‘for the gratification of 
their palate. Ferdinand came and found me in the midst, of 
these meditations: be did me justice, and then said, smiling, but 
with a deep sigh, “ Yes, we are not worthy to consume these 
glorious products of Nature; truly it were o pity. Permit 
me to make a Present of than ot a beloved?" How gind 
was I to see the basket carried off! How did I love Ferdi- 
uand—how did I thank ead for the fecling he had facie 
in me—for the prospect gave me? Aye. we ought to 
acquaint ourselves with the beautiful; we ought to contem- 
piste it with rapture, and attempt to raise ourselves up to its 

ight. And in order to gain strength for that, we must 
Keep ourselves thoroughly unselfich—we must not make it 
our own, but rather seck to communicate it: indecd, to make 
a sacrifice of it to those who arc dear and precivus to us. 


How sedulonsly are we shaped and moulded in our 
Fouth—-how constantly arc we then culled on to lay aside 
now this, now that bad feeling! But what, in fact, are our 
so-called bad feelings but eo many organs by means of which 
iman is to help himeelf in life. “How is not the poor child 
worried, in ‘whom but a little spark of vanity is discoverod! 
and yet what a poor miserable creature is the man who has 
uo vanity at all. I will now tell you what hns led me to 
make all these reflections. The day before yexterday we 
were joined by » young fellow, who was mout disagreeable to 
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me and to Ferdinand. His weak points were so prominent, 
his emptiness #0 manifest, and his care for his outward appear- 
gnee 60 obvious, that we looked down upon him as far in- 
ferior to ourselves, yet everywhere he was better received 
than we were. Among other of his follies, he wore a waist- 
coat of red satin, which round the neck was so cut as to look 
like the ribbon of some order or other. We could not 
restrain our jokes at this piece of absurdity, tut he let them 
all pass, for he drew a good profit from it, and perhaps 
secretly Iaughed at us. For host and hostess, 

waiter and bermaid, and indeed not a few of our fellow- 
travellers, were taken in by this seeming ornament, and 
showed him greater politeness than ourselves, Not only was 
he always first waited upon, but, to our great humiliation, we 
saw that all the Pretty. irisin the’ inns besizwet all thet 
stolen glances upon him; and then, when it came to the 
reckoning, which his eminence and distinction had enhanced, 
we bad to pay our full ehares. Who, then, waa the fool in 
the game?—not he, assuredly. 


There is somethi and instructive about the 
symbols and sarin Sat oe here sees on all the stoves, 
Here you have the drawing of one of these symbols which 
particularly caught my fancy. A horve tethered by his hind 
foot to a stake is grazing round it as far as his tether will 
permit; benenth is written, “Allow me to take my allotted 
pent food.” This, too, will be the case with me, when 

come home, and, like the horse in the mill. shall have to 
work away at your pleasure, and in return, like the horse 
here on stove, shall receive a nicely-measured dole for 
my support. Yes, I am coming back, and what awaits me 
was certainly well worth all the trouble of climbing up these 
mountain heights, of wandering through these valleys, and 
seeing this blue sky--of discovering that thero is a’ nature 
which exists by an eternal voiecless necessity, which has no 
wants, no feelings, and is divine, whilst we, whether in the 
county. 0.30 towns, have slike to toil hard to gain « 
miserable subsistence, and at the same time struggle ta subject 
everything to our Inwiess capriee, and call it liberty! 
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Aye, I have ascended the Furca—the summit of 8. 
Gotthard, These sublime, incomparable scenes of nature, will 
ever stand before my eye. Aye, I have read the Roman 
history, in order to gain from the comparison a distinet and 
vivid feeling what a thoroughly miserable being I am. 

Never has it been so clear to me as during these last few 
days, thet I too could be on moderate means—could 
‘be quite as happy as any one if only I knew a trade— 
an exciting one, indeed, but yet one which had no conse- 
quences for the morrow, which required nothing but industry 
and attention at the time, without calling for either foresight 
or retrospection. Every mechanic seems to me the happiest 
of mortals: all that he has to do is already settled for him, 
what he can do is fixed and known. He has not to rack his 
brains ayer the task that is set him; he works away without 
thinking, without exertion or haste, but still with ‘diligence 
and pleasure in his work, like a bird building its nest, or a 
bee constructing its cells. He is but a degree above the 


beasts, and yet heis a man. How dol envy the potter 
at his wheel, or the joiner behind his bench! 


Tiling the soil is not to my liking—this first and most 
necessary of man’s occupations is disagreeable tome. In it 
min does but ape nature, who scatters her seeds everywhere, 
whereas man would choose that a particular field should pro- 
duce none but one particular fruit. But things do not go on 
exactly so—the weeds spring uP Iuxuriantly—the cold and 
wet injures the crop, or the cuts it off entirely. The 
poor husbandman anxiously waits throughout the year to sec 

iow the cards will decide the game with the clouds, and 
Getermine whether he shall win or lose his stakes. Such a 
ambiguous condition may be right suitable to man, in 
his present ignorance, while he ‘knows not whence he came, 
nor whither he is going. It may then be tolerable to man to 
resign ali his labours to chance: and thus the parson, at auy 
rate, hes an opportunity, when things look thoroughly bad, to 
remind him of Providence, and to connect the sins of his 
flock with the incidents of nature. 
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So then I have nothing to joke Ferdinand about! I too 
have met with = adventure. Adventure! why do I 
‘use the silly word? There is nothing of adventure in a gentle 
attraction which draws manto man. Our social life. our false 
relations, those are adventures, these are monstrosities and 
yet they come before us as well-known and as nearly akin 
to us, as Uncle and Aunt. 

‘We had been introduced to Herr Tiidon, and we found our- 
wclyes very happy among this family—rich, open-hcarted, 
good-natured, lively people, who in the society of their 

i in comfort and without care, enjoy the good which 
each day brings with it—their property and their glorious 
neighbourhood. We young folks were not required, as is too 
often the case, in so many formal houscholds, to sacrifice our- 
selves at the card-table, in order to humour the old. On the 
contrary, the old people, father, mother, and aunts, gathered 
round us, when for our own amusement, we got ap some little 
games, in which chance, and ht, and wit, bad their coun- 
teracting influence. Eleon I must now at last men- 
tion her name—the second daughter—her image will for ever 
be present to my mind—a elim shght-frame. delicately chi- 
welled features, a bright eye—a palish comilexion, which in 
young girls of her age is raiber peeing than disagreeable, 
‘as being a sign of no very in a malady—on the whole, 
her appearance was extreanely seceoshis. She seemed. cheer- 
ful and lively and every one felt at his ease with her. Soon— 
indecd I may venture to say at once,—at once, on the very first 
evening she made me her companion ; she sat by my side, and 
if the game separated us a moment, she soon contrived to 
find her old place again. I was gay and cheerful—my 
journey, the beautiful weather, the country—all had contri- 
buted to produce in me an immoderate cheerfulness—aye, I 
ight almost aaa eay, a ate of excitement. I derived, 
it everythin im it to ing; even Fer- 
dinand seemed to forget is ir one, We tal almost ex- 
hausted ourselves in varying our amusements when we at last 
thought of the “Game of Matrimony.” The names of the 
ladies and of the gentlemen were thrown separately into two 
hats, and then the paira were drawn out one by one. On each 
conple, as determined by the lot, one of the company whose 
fun it might happen to be, bad to write a little poem. Every 

‘ox. I. x 
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one of the patty, father, mother, and aunts, were obliged to put 
Geir names ithe hate; we ‘oat in becides the ‘names of 
Our acquaintances, and to enlage the mumber of candidates for 
matrimeny, we threw in those of all the well-known charac. 
ters of the literary and of the political world. We com- 
sone og woe. Sit: pris thet, were drawa:were 
ighly distinguished personages. twas not every one, how- 
ever, who was ready st once sith his verses, She, Ferdinand 
and ‘myself, and one of the aunts who wrote very pretty 
verses in French—we soon divided among ourselves the office 
of secretary. The conoeits were mostly good and the verses 
tolerable. “Her's especiaily.had a touch of nature about them 
which distngui them from all others; without being really 
clever they had a happy turn; they were playful without being 
bitter. and shewed goed will towards every ome. The father 
Inughed heartily, and his face was lit up with joy when his 
daughter's verses were declared to be the best after mine. 
Our unqualified approbation highly delighted him,—we praised 
28 men praise unexpected ment—es we praise an author who 
has bribed us. At Inst out came my und chance had 
taken honourable care of me. It was no less a personage than 
the Empress of all the Russias, who was drawn to be my 
partner for life. The company laughed heartily at the match, 
‘and Eleonora maintamed that the whole company must try 
their best to do honour to so cminent a consort. All began 
‘to try: a few pens were bitten to pieces; she was ready first, 
‘but wiched to read last: the mother and the sunt could make 
nothing of the subject.and althoagh the futher was rather matter- 
of-fact, Ferdinand somewhat humorous, and the nants rather 
Teservod, still, through all you could eee friendship and good- 
will, At last it eame to her tarn; she drew a deep breath, 
her ease and cheerfulness left her; ebe did not read but rather 
Heped it out—and laid it before mo to read it to the rest. T 
‘was astonished, amazed. Thus does the bud of love open in 
beauty snd modesty! FE felt as if a whole spring had 
showered upon me all its flowem at onec! Every one wan 
silent, Ferdinand lost not his presence of mind. “‘Beautifal,” 
the exclaimed, “very beautiful! he deserves the poem ax 
Jittle a5 an Empire.” “If, only we have rightly understood 
it,” eaid the father; the rest requested 1 would read it onee 
more. My eyes had hitherto been fixed on the precious 
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‘wards, a chmdider ran derong eo fiven bee! to fot » Ferdinaad 
who saw my perplexity, paper uy read it. She 
Joaroely allowed him to fiuish before the out the lots for 
another pair. The play was not kept up long after this and 
vefreshments were brought in. 


Shail I or shall Inot? Is it right of me to hide in silence 
Say Giing ees Bin whee 1 tel eo mee ers at Shall 

ee] ua great matter, wi we 
with so many tides whieh exeoredly no. one would ever ‘eed 
but you who have taken so wonderful a liking for me? or sball 
LT keep back anything from you because it might perhaps give 
{oustilee, not to say an ill opinion of me? No—you know me 

tor than I even know myself. If I should do anythii 
which you do not believe possible I could do, you will amend 
it; if I should do anything deserving of censure, you will not 
spare me,—you will lead me and guide me whenever my pecu- 
lisrities entice me off the right road. 

My joy, my raptare at works of art when they are trne, 
whoa they are immediate and speaking expressions of Natare 
afford the greatest delight to collector, to every dilet- 
tante. Those indeed who call ives comnoisseurs are 
not always of my opinion; but I care nothing for their con- 
noissounhip when am happy. Docs not living nature vividly 
impress itself on my scnse of vision? Do not its images 
remain fixed im my brain? Do not they there grow in beauty, 
delighting to compare themselves in tarn with the images 
of art which the mind of others has alyo embellished and beau- 
tified? I confess to you as ay lominees Be nate atisee 
from the faet of my always sceing her so beautiful, s0 lovely, 
80 bean. 9 ravishing, that tho similation of the ve 
even his miperfect imitation transports me elmost as much, a6 
if it were a perfect type. It ix only such works of art, how- 
over, as beapeak genius and fecling that have any charms for 
mec. These cald izaitations which confine themselves to the 
narrow circle of a certain meagre mannerism, of mere pains- 
taking diligence. are to me utterly intolereble. You see, there- 
fore, that my delight and taste cannet well be riveted by a 
work of art, unless it imitates such objects of nacure as are 
el nomen to i oe test the ea 
my own experience of originals. Landscape, wi 
tat lives and moves thercin—fowers and fruit-trecs, Gothic 
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churches, —a portrait taken directly from Nature, all this 1 
can recognise, feel, and if you like, ji of. Honest W——— 
amused himself with this frait of my character, and in such a 
way that I could not be offended, often mado with it 
atmy expense. Hesees much further in this matter, Ido, 
and X shall always prefer that people should laugh at me while 
they instruct, ‘thaw that should praise me without bene- 
fitting me. He had noticed what things 1 was most immedi- 
ately pleased with, and after a short acquaintance did not 
hesitate to avow that in the objects that so transported me 
there might be much that was truly estimable, and which 
time alone would enable me to distinguish. 

But I turn from this eubject and must now, however cir- 
cuitously, come to the matier which, though reluctantly, I 
cannot but confide to you. I can see you in your room, in 
your little garden, where, over a pipe of tobacco, you will 
probably break the scal and read this letter. Can your 
thoughts follow me into this free and motley world? Will the 
circumstances and true state of the case become clear to your 
imagination? And will you be as indulgent towards your 
absent friend as I have often found you when present? 

‘When my artistic friend beeame better acquainted with me. 
and judged me worthy of being gradually introduced to better 
pieces of art, he one day, not without a most mystcrious look, 
‘took me to a case. which, being opencd, dixplayed a Danae, of 
the size of life, receiving in her bosom the golden shower. I 
was amazed ot the splendour of the limbe—the magnificence 
of the posture and arrangement—the intense tenderness and 
the intellectuality of the sensual subject; and yet I did but 
stand before it in silent contemplation, It did not excite in 
me that rapture, that delight, that inexpressible pleasure. 
My friend. who went on descanting upon the merits of the pic- 
tare, was too fall of his own enthusinam to notice my coldness, 
cand was delighted with the opportunity this painting afforded 
him of pointing out the distinctive excellences of the Italian 


But the sight of this picture has not made me happy—it has 
made me uncasy. How! said I to myself—in what a strange 
‘ease do we civilized men find ourselves with our many conven- 
tional restraints! A Mmonsy rock, a waterfall rivets my eye 80 
Jong that I can tell everything about it—its heights, its cavities, 
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ita lights and shades, its hnes, its blending tints and reflections 
all is distinctly present to my mind; and whenever I please, 
comes vividly before me, in a most happy imitation, But of 
ieinamer votthe inabe, ofall this T havo bu baller 
and 2 Li it ve but a ve 

wot dom hich in fact i no notion st al My imapantion 
presents to me anything but s vivid image of this glorious 
structure, and when art presents an imitation of it, to my 

it awakens in me no sensation and I'am unable tojudge of the 
merits of the picture. No, I will remain no longer in this 
state of stupidity. I will stamp on my mind the shape of man, 
as well os that of a cluster of grapes or of a peach-tree. 

I sought an occasion and got Ferdinand to take a swim in 
the lake. What a glorious shape has my friend; how duly 
proportioned are all his limbs: what fulness of form; what 
splendour of youth! What a gain to have enriched my ima- 
gination with this perfect of manhood! Now I can 
people the woods, ie meadow, and the hills, with similar fine 

! I can see him as Adonis chasing the boar, or as Nar- 
cisece contemplating Bimestt inthe ausrar of the spring. 

But alas! my imagination cannot furnish, as yet, a Venus, 
who holds him from the chace, a Venus who bewnils his 
death, or a beautiful Echo casting one sad look more on the 
cold corpse of the youth before ehe vanishes for ever! I have 
therefore resolved, cost what it will, to see a female form in 
the state that I have seen my friend. 

When, therefore, we reached Geneva, I made arrangements 
im the character of an artist to complete my studies of the 
nude figure, and to-morrow evening my wish is to be 
gratified. 


I cannot avoid going to-day with Ferdinand to a grand 
party. It will form an excellent foil’ to the studies of this 
evening. Well enough do I know those formal parties where 
the old women require you to play at cards with them, and 
the young ones to ogle with them: where you must listen to 
the ed, pay respect to the parson, and give way to the 
noble, where the numerous lights show you scarcely one tole- 
rable form, and that one hidden end buried beneath some 
barbarous load of fri . I shall have to speak French, 
too,-a foreign tongue—the use of which always makes a 
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shan appest silly, whatever be may chisk of himertt, einee the 
dest he can express in it is nothing but common place, and 
Bs thang Pee ith st 
and hesitat For what is it that 
blockhead fen Se clever man but the 








iL My sarentare § is over. Tt hae fully equalled my expectation 
iy, surpassed it ; and yet I know mt whether er to congra- 
talate, or to blame myself'on account of it 


Part tie Secoxv. 
Munster, October 8, 1797. 
From Basle you will receive a packet containing an account 
of my travels up to that point. for we are now continuing in 
good earnest our tours throngh Switzerland. mn our route 
to Biel we rode up the beautiful valley of the Birech, and at 
Inst reached the pass which Icads to this place. 
the ridges of the broad and lofty range of moun- 
tains the little stream of the Birech found of old » channel for 
itself, Necessity soon after may have driven men to 
clamber wearily and painfully through its gurges. The 
Romans in their time enlarged the track, and now you may 
travel through it with perfect case. ‘The stream, daxhing over 
crags and rocks, and the road ran side hy side, and except 
at a few points, these make up the whole breadth of the pass 
which is hemmed in by rocks. the top of which is casily reached 
the eve. Behind them the mountain chain row with & 
ight inelination ; the summits. however, were veiled by a mist. 
tere walls of tock rise precipitously onc above another; 
there immense strata run obliquely down to the myer and the 
read—here again broad masses lic piled one over another, 
while close beside stands line of sharp-pointed crags. Wile 
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clefts run yewning upwards, end blocks, of the size of a 
wall, have detached from the rest of the stony 
mass. Some fragments of the rock have rolled to the 


some trifle, and strain nerve to gain a8 much as possible 
for it, and ag it ‘were, 1 patch it om, saiving to furnish j 
and aliment to the mind from its own creation; we then 
sensibly what a poor expedient, after all, the latter is. 

A young man, whom we have had for our companion from 
Basle, said his feelings were very far from what they wero 
on his first visit, and gave all the honour to novelty. I how- 
ever would eay, when we see such objects as these for the 
first time. the unaccustomed soul has to expand itself, and 
this gives rise to a sort of puinful joy-—an overflowing of 
emotion which agitates the mind, and draws from uy the 
most delicious tears. By this operation the soul, without know- 
ing it, becomes greater in itself, and is of course not cxpable 
of ever fecling again such a scusation, and man thinks in con- 
sequence that he has lost something, whereas in fact he has 
gained. What he loses in delight he gains in inward riches. 
Uf only destiny had bidden me to dweil in the midst of some 
grepd scencry, then would I every moming have imbibed 
greatness from its grandeur, os from a lonely valley 1 would 
extract patience and repo. 

After reaching the end of the gorge I alighted, and went 
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‘back alone through a of the valley. I thus called forth 
another id haat which the attentive znd 
may its joys to a hi . One guesses in the 
dak arethee es pip ote of these singular forms, 
It may have happened, when and how it may,-—these masses 
must, according to the laws of gravity and affinity, have been 
formed grandly and simply by aggregation. Whatever revo- 
Intions may subsequent aly have upheaved, rent and divided 
them, the latter were only ial convulsions, and even the 
idea of such mighty commotions gives one a deep fecling of the 
eternal stability of the masses. Time, too, bound by the ever- 
lasting law, has had here greater, here less, effect upon them. 

Internally their colour appears to be yellowish, The air, 
however, and the weather has changed the surface into a 
Dbluish-grey, so that the original colour is only visible here 
and therein streaks and in the fresh cracks. The stone itself 
slowly crumbles bencath the influence of the weather, becoming 
rounded at the edges, as the softer flakes wear away. In this 
manner haye been formed hollows and cavities gracefully 
shelving off, which when they have sharp slanting aud 
Pointed edges, present a singular appearance. 

‘Vegetation maintains its rights on every ledge, on e 
flat surface, for in every fissure the pines strike root, an 
the mosses and plants spread themselves over the rocks. One 
feels deeply convinced that here there is nothing accidental ; 
that here there is working an cternal law which. however 
slowly, yet surely governs the universe,—that there is nothing 
here from the hand of man but the convenient road, by means 
of which this singular region is traversed. 


Geneva, October 27, 1779. 

The great mountain-range which, running from Basle te 
Geneva, divides Switzerland from France, is, as you are uware, 
named the Jura. Its principal heights run by Lausanne, 
and reach as far as Rolle and Nyon. In the midst of this 
summit ridge Nature has cut out——I might almost say washed 
out—a remarkable valley, for on the tops of all these lime- 
stone rocks the operation of the primal waters is mani- 
feat. It ia called, La Vallée de Joux, which means the 
Valley of the Rock, since Joux in the local dialect significa a 
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rock. beeps Descord wih: ie Sathes description of onr 
journey, give you a geographical account of its 
‘taation. Lengthwise it stretches like the mountain 
itself almost directly from south to north, and is locked in on 
the one side by Sept Moncels, and on the other by Dent de 
‘Vaulion, which, after the Dole, is the highest of the 
Jura. Its length, according to the statement of the neigh- 
Dourhood, is nine short leagues, but according our rough 
reckoning as we rode through it, six 
mountainous ridge which bounds it wise on the north, 
and is also visible from the flat lands, is called the Black 
Mountain (Le Noir Mont). Towards the west the Risou rises 
gradually, and slopes away towards Franche Comté. France 
and Berne divide the valley pretty evenly between them; the 
former claiming the upper ‘and inferior mall sad the latter 
‘possersit ¢ lower and better portion, which is proper 
called Ta Vallée du Lac de Joux. Quite at the u; pt 
of the valley, and at the foot of Moncels, lies the tae des 
Rousses, which has no single vi igin, but gathers its 
waters from the numerous springs which here gush out of the 
soil, and from the little brooks which ran into the lake from 
all sides. Out of it flows the Orbe, which after running 
through the whole of the French, and a great portion of the 
Bernese territory, forms lower down, and towards the 
Dent de Vaulion, the Lac de Joux. which falls on one side into 
a smaller lake, the waters of which have some subterraneous 
outlet. The breadth of the valley varies; above, near the 
Lac des Rousees it is nearly half a league, then it closes in to 
expand again presently, and to reach its greatest breath, 
which is nearly a league and a-half. So much to enable you 
‘better to understand what follows; while you read it, how- 
ever, I would beg you now and then to cast a glance upon 
map, although, so far as concerns this country, I have 
them all to be incorrect. 

October 24¢h, In company with a captain and an upper 
ranger of the forests in these parts, we rode first of all up 
Mont, a little scattered village, which much more correctly 
wight be called a line of husbandmen's and vinedressers’ 
cottages. The weather was extremely clear; when we turncd 
to look behind us, we had a view of the Lake of Geneva, 
the mountains of Savoy and Valais, and could just catch 
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‘Lausanne, and also, through a light mist, the country round 
Geneva, Mont Blanc, which towers above all the mountains 
of Faucigni, stood out more and more distinctly. It was s 
‘Yrilliant sunset, and the view was so grand, that no human 
eye was equal te it. The moon rose almost at the full, as we 
gat continually higher. Throvgh ine forests we conti. 
nued to ascend the Jura, and eaw the lake in 2 mist, and in it 
the reflection of the moon. It became lighter and lighter. 
‘The road is a well-made causeway, though it was laid down 
merely for the sake of facilitating the transport of the timber 
ins below. We had been ascending for fall three 
the road gently to We thought 
‘we saw below us a vast for a thick mist filled the whole 
which we overlooked. Presently we came nearer to 
the mist, and observed @ white bow which the moon formed in 
sat te ais ed "i oe hemsiane 
ry captain us ge ina 
ioe were not usually entertaincd. In its internal ar. 
it it differed in nothing from usual buildings of the 
i, Saeers that the gross: soom: in. tho ovnite wae as 
itehen, the ante-room, and general ing-place 
family, ond from it you entered at “once ine the 
ing-rooms, which were cither on the same floor with it, or 
to be approached by steps. On the one side was the fire, 
was ing on the ground on some stone slabs, while 
a built durably and neatly of planks, received and 
carried off the smoke. In the corner were the doors of the 
oven ; all the rest of the floor was of wood, with the excep- 
tion of a small piece near the window around the sink, which 
was payed. Moreover, all around, and over head on the 
beams a multitude of domestic articles and utensils were 
arranged in beautiful order, and all kept nice and clean. 
October 25th.This moming the weather way cold but clear, 
the meadows covered with hoar frost, and here and there 
light clouds were floating in the air. We could pretty nearly 
survey the whole of the lower valley, our house being situated 
at the foot of the castern side of Noir Mont. About cight we 
set off, and in order to enjoy the sun fully, proceeded on the 
western side. The part of the valley we now traversed was 
divided into meadows, which, towards the lake were rather 
swampy. The inhabitants either dwell in detached houses 
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from their several sites, The first of those that we passed 
through waa called “La Sentier.” We saw at a distance the 


fia nether llge called “Le Lina” ‘The mist arose, and 
fell off highly variegated by the sun. Close hereto is a small 
he whe eppertatiy bes nother inlet nor outlet of its 


being 
ina iar little valley which may be called At the 
Sarton ecteeniiy Tew de gu il tall, bail ia ravine of 
Woe rock which the emaller I used formerly to fill, At 
Pipeeat i ie Game Out of the sill. which srocted fa, the 


Ve rode back again over the bridge towards “ Le Pont,” 
and took a gwide for the Dent du Vaulion. In ascending it 
‘we now had the great Lake directly behind us. "To the east 
is boundary is he Noir Mont, behind which the bald pak of 
the Dole rises up; to the west it is shut in by the mountain 
ridge, which on e side af the lake ie perfectly bare. The sun. 
felt hot: it was betneen Seve and twelve Pb By 
degrees we gnined a whole valley, and were al 
to discern in the ‘be deter the = “Lac des Rousser,” and then 
stretching to our feet the district we had just ridden through 
and the road which remained for our return. During the 
‘ascent my guide discoursed of the whole range af the country, 
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and the lordships which, he said, it was possible to distingui: 
eee eae ee at soak? we reached te 
summit. But a very different was for us. 
‘Under a bright and clear sky nothing was visible but the high 
mountain chain, all the lower regions were covered with a whito 
sea of cloudy mist, which stretched from Geneva northwards, 
the horizon and glittered brilliantly in the sunshine. 
Out of it, rose to the east, the whole line of snow and ive- 
capt mountains acknowledging no distinction of names of 
either the Princes ar Peoples, who fancied they were owners of 
them, and owning subjection only to one Lord, and to the glance 
of the Sun which was tinging them with a beautiful red. Mont 
Blanc, right opposite to us, seemed the highest, next to it were 
the ice-crowned summits of Valais and Oberland, and lastly, 
came the lower mountains of the Canton of Berne. Tc 
the west, the sea of mist which was unconfined to one spot; 


on the left, in the remotest distance, a] the mountains 
of Solothurn; somewhat nearer those eufchatel, and right 
before us some of the lower hei of the Jura. Just below, 


Jay some of the masses of the Vaulion, to which belongs the 
Dent, (tooth) which takes from it its name. To the west, 
Franche-Comté, with ite flat, outstretched and wood-covered 
hills, shut in the whole horizon; in the distance, towards the 
north west, one single mass stood out distinct from all the rest. 
Straight before us, however, was a beautiful object. This was 
the peak which gives this summit the name of a tooth. It de- 
ecends precipitously, or rather with a slight curve, inwards, and. 
in the bottomitis succeeded by a small valley of pine-trees, with 
beautiful grassy patches here and there, while right beyond it 
lies the valley of the Orbe (Val-orbe), where you see this stream 
coming out of the rock, and can trace, in thought, its route 
backwards to the smaller Inke. The little town of Valorbe, 
also lies in this valley. Most reluctantly we quitted the spot. 
‘A delay of a fow hours longer, (for the mist generally di 

in about that time), would have enabled us to distinguish the 
Jow lands with the lake—but in order that our enjoyment should 
be perfect, we must always have something behind still to be 
wished, As we descended we hed the whole valley lyi 
perfectly distinct before us. At Le Pont we again mounte 
our horses, and rode to the east side of the lnke, and passed 


through I’Abbaye de Joux, which at present is a village, but 
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once was a settlement cf monks, to whom the whole valley be- 
longed. Towards four, we reached our aubérge end found our 
meal ready, of which we were assured our hostess that at 
twelve o'clock it would have been cating, and which, 
qrendone ot Ht wae; Sted exeellent 

Iet me now a particulars just as were told 
me. As L mentioned jut cov the valey belonged forma 
to the monks, who having divided it again to fendatories, were 
with the rest ejected at the Reformation. At present it 
belongs to the Canton of Berne, and the mountains around are 
the timber-stores of the Pays de Vaud. Most of the timber 
is private property, and is cut up under supervision, and then 
carried down into the plains, ‘The planks are also made here 
into deal utensils of all kinds, and pails, tubs, and similar 
articles manufactured. 

The people are civil and well di . Besides their trade 
in |, they also breed cattle. Their beasts are of a small 
size. The cl they make is excellent. They are very 
industrious, and a clod of earth is with them a great treasure. 
‘We saw one man with a horse and car, carefully collecting the 
earth which had been thrown up out of a ditch, and carrying 
it to some hollow places in same field. They lay the 
Thre ss ase mayo ister, wor Be Gee 

are many stone-polis who work for 
‘veso and other tradesmen, and this Dusinees furnishes oceu- 
ition for many women and children. The houses are neat 

t durable, the form and internal arrangements being de- 
termined by the locality and the wants of the inmates. Before 
every house there is e running stream, and everywhere you 
see Bigns of industry, activity, and wealth. But above all 
things is the highest praise due to the excellent roads, which, 
in this remote region, as also in all the other cantons, are 
ee up by tet ot eee A causeway is carried all round 
the valley, not unnecessarily broad, but in excellent repair, so 
thot the inhabitants can pursue their avorations without in- 
convenience, and with their emall horses and light carte pass 
easily along. ‘The air is very pure and salubrious. 

26th Oct—Over our breakfast we deliberated as to the 
road we should take on our return. As we heard that the 
Dole, the highest summit of the Jura, lay at no great distance 
from the upper end of the valley, and asthe weather i 
to be most glorious, so that we might to-day hope to enjoy 
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vil that chance denied us we fipally determined to 
‘take this route. he leaded elie tide bread tad chee, 
and butter Leip pine te dabahinen ey eperay a 
Gur route now the upper aly. = 

shade of Noir font. it want errenely cold, end eve had 
been a sharp hoar-frost. We hed sill & good lengue to rido 
‘through the part belonging to Berne, before causewa} 
which there terminates branches off into two parts. Through 
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everywhere you ses great 
picked aff the fields. Soon you come to a part which is very 
marshy and full of springs. The woods all around you aro 


in wretched condition, In all the houses and you recog. 
nise. I will not say want, but certainly a hard and meagre sub- 
gistence. They almost as serfs, to the canons of 8. 


Ciaade: they are bound to the soil (glebe sstrieti), and are 
oppressed with imposts (sujele d la main-morte of wu droit de 
Ua suite). of which we will hereafter bave some talk together, a8 
aleo of a late edict of the king's repeating the droit de la suite, 
and inviting the ownersand occupicre to redeem the main-morte 
for a certain compensation. But stil even this portion of the 
valley is well cultivated. The people love their country dearly, 
though they lead a bard life, being driven occasionally to steal 
the wood from the Bernese, and rcll it again in the lowlands, 
‘The first division is called the Bois d’Amant: after passing 
hrough it. we entered the parish of Les Ronsses, where we saw 
before us the little Lake des Rousses and Les Sept Moncela,— 
seven saall hills af different shapes, but all connected together, 
which form the southern limit of the valley. We soon came 
‘upon the new road whichruns from the Pays de Vaud to Paris. 
‘We kept to this for a mile downwards, and now left ontircly 
the valley. The bare summit of the Dole was before us. We 

i from our horees, and sent them on by the ruad wwards 
8. Cergue while we ascended the Dole. It was neur noon ; 
the sun felt hot, but 2 cool south wind came now and then to 
refresh us. When we looked round for a haltiag-plaee, we 
had behind un Les Sept Moncels, we could still see a part of 
the Lac des Rousees, and around it the scattered hounes of the 
parish. The rest of the valley wns hidden from our eye by 
the Noir Moxt, above which we again saw our yesterday's 
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Gulged with all that yesterday had been denied us. 
of the Pays de Vaux and de Gex lay like a plan 
all the different holdings divided off with green 
the beds of a perterre. We were eo high that 

and sinking of the landscape before us was unnoticea! 
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larger lake contracts iteelf, and turns towards Geneva, which 


‘was right ite to us,we had a complete view; and on 
ioe on le the country which ehuts it in was gradi 

slesring. But nothing could vie with the view of the moun- 
tains covered with snow and glacicrs. We sat down before 
some rocke to abclter us fram the cold wind, with the sunshine 
fall upon us. and highly relisbed our little meal. We 
‘watching the mist, which gradually retired; each one disco- 
vered, or fancied he discovered, some object er other. Oneby 
onewe distinctly saw Lausanne, surrounded with its houses, and 
gardens; then Bevay, and the castle of Chillon ; the mountains, 
which shut out from our view the entrance into Velais, and 
Geen, Heya td Teed, wie secabng of lage eal 

ian, ile, and Tonon, with a sprinkli eS 

farm-houres between them. At last Geneva stood clear from 
the mist. but beyond and towards the south, in the neighbour- 
‘hood of Monte Credo and Monte Vauche, it still hung immove- 
able, When the eye turned to the left it caught might of the 
whole of the lowlands from Lausanne, as far as Solothurn, 
covered with a light halo. The nearer mountains and heights, 
and every spot that had 2 white house on it, could be closely dis- 
tinguished. The guides pointed out a glimmering which they 
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said was the castle of Chauvan, which lies to the left of the 
Neul See. We were just able to guess whereabouts it lay, 
‘but could not distinguish it through the bluish haze. There 
are no words to express the grandeur and beauty of this view. 
At the moment every one is scarcely conscious of what he 
sees:—one does but recall the names and sites of well-known 
cities and localities, to rejoice in a vague conjecture that he 
recognizes them in certain white spots which strike his eye 
in the prospect before him. 

And then the line of glittcring glaciers was continually draw- 
ing the eye back again to the mountains. The sun made his 
‘way towards the west, and lighted up their great flat surfaces, 
which were turned towards us. How beautifully before them 
tose from above the snow the variegated rows of black rocks:— 
tecth,—towers,—walls! Wild, vast, inaccessible vestibules! 
and seeming to stand there in the free air in the first purity 
and freshness of their manifold variety! Man gives up at 
once all pretensions to the infinite, while he here feels that 
neither with thought nor vision is he equal to the finite! 

Before us we saw a fruitful and pop plain. The spot 
on which we were standing was o high, bare mountain rock, 
which, however, produces a sort of grass as food for the cattle, 
which are here a grent source of gain. This the conceited 
Jord of creation may yet make his own:—but those rocks be- 
fore his eyes are like a train of holy virgins which the spirit of 
heaven reserves for iteelf alone in these inaccessible regions. 
We tarried awhile, tempting each other in tun to try and 
discover cities, mountains, and regions, now with the naked 
eye, now with the telescope, and did not begin to descend till 
the setting sun gave permission to the mist,—hi» uwn part- 
ing breath,—to spread itself over the lake. 

‘With sunset we reached the ruins of the fort of S. Cergue. 
Even when we got down in the valley, our cyes were still 
rivetted on the mountain glaciers. ‘The furthest of these, 
Tying on our left in Oberland, scemed almost to be melting 
into a light fiery vapour ; those still nearer stood with their 
sides towards vs, still glowing and red; but by degrees they 
became white, ee. and grayish, There was something 
melancholy in sight. Likea body over which 
death ia gradually passing from the extremities to the heart, 
#0 the wi range gradually paled away ns far as Mont 
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Blane, whose ampler bosom was still covered all over with s 
deep red blush, and even appeared to us to retain a reddish 
tint to the last,—justas when one is watching the death 
ofa dear friend, life seems to linger, and it is difficult to 
determine the very moment when the pulse ceases to beat. 

‘This time also we were very loth to depart. We found our 
horses in 8. Cergue ; and that nothi zoight be wanting to our 
enjoyment, the moon rose and lig us to Nyon. ile on 
the way, our strained and excited feelings were gradually 
calmed, and assumed their wonted tone, so that we were able 
with keen gratification to enjoy, from our inn window, the 
glorious moonlight which was spread over the lake. 

At different spots of our travels so much was said of the 
remarkable character of the glaciers of Savoy, and when we 
reached Geneva we were told it was becoming more and more 
the fashion to visit them, that the Count* was seized with a 
strange desire to bend our course in that direction, and from 
Geneva to cross Cluse and Salenche, and enter the valley of 
Chamouni, and after contemplating its wonderful objects, 
to go on by Valorsine and ito Valais. This route, 
however, which was the one usually pursued by travellers, was 
thought dangerous in this season of the year. A visit was 
therefore paid to M. de Saussure at his country-house, 
and his advice requested. Je assured us thot we need not 
hesitate to take that route ; there was no snow as yet on the 
middle-sized mountains, and if on our rond we were attentive 
to the signs of the weather and the advice of the country- 
people, who were seldom wrong in their judgment, we might 


enter upon this journey with safety. Here is the copy 
of the journal of a day's hard travelling 


Cluse, in Savoy, Nov. 3, 1779. 

To-day on departing from Geneva our divided. The 
Count with me and a huntemon took route to Savoy. 
Friend W. with the horses through the Pays 
‘Voud for Valais. In a light four-wheeled cabriolet we pro- 
ceded first of all to visit Hiiber at his country-seat—a man 
out of whom, mind, imagination and imitative tact, oozes at 

* The Duke Charles Augrateas of Weimar, who travelled under the 
title of Countof. 2 6 « 
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every pore,—aons of the few thorough men we have met 
with. Pile saw us well on our way, and then we eet of with 
the lofty enow-capped mountains, which we wished to reach, 
before our eyes. ‘From the Lake of Geneva the mountain. 
chains verge towards each other to the point where Bonneville 
lies, half way between the Mole, a considcrable mountain, and 
the Arve. There we took our dinner. Behind the sown oe 
valley closes right in. Although not broad, it 

Arve flowing gently through it, and in on the southern side well 
cultivated, aed everywhere the soil is put to nome profit. From 
the carly morning we had been in fear of its raining some time 
atleast before night, but the clouds gradually quitted the moun- 
tains, and dispersed into fleeces —a sign which bas more than 
‘once in our experience proved a favourable omen. The air 
‘was a8 warm as it usually is in the beginning of September, 
and the country we travelled through beautiful. Many of the 
trees being still green; most of them hnd essumed a brownirh- 
yellow tint. but only a few were quite bare. The crops were 
Tich and verdant: the mountains caught from the red sanset 
& rosy hue, blended with violet: and all these rich tints 
were combined with grand, beautiful. and agreeable forms 
of the landscape. We talked over much that was good. 
Towards 5 we came towards Cluse, where the yalley cloves, and. 
has only one outlet, through which the Arve issues from the 
mountains, and by which also we propose to enter them 
to-morrow. We ascended a lofty eminence, and raw be- 
neath us the city, partly built on the slightly inclined side of 
@ rock, but partly on the flat portion of the valley. Our cyes 
ranged with pleasure over the valley, and siiting on the 
granite rocks we awaited the coming of night in calm and 
varied discourse. ‘Towards seven, ay we descended, it was 
not at all colder than it is usually in summer about nine. At 
a miserable inn (where, however, the people were ready and 
willing, and by their patois afforded us mueh amavment) we 
fare now going, about ten o'clock, to bed, intending to st out 
early to-morrow, before the morning shall dawa. 


ieee Poi Nor. 4.1779. Noon, 
Vhilst a dis is bein prepared by willing hands, 

T will attempt to set down the most remarkable incidents of 

our yesterday's journcy, which commenced with the carly 
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. With break of day we set out on foot from Cluse, 
taking the road towards Balme. In the valley the air was 
agreeably fresh; the moon, in her last quarter, rose bright 
before the sun, ana charmed us with the sight, as being one 
which we do not often see. Single light vapours rose upwards 
from ail the chasms in the rocks. It seemed as if the morning 


, Swept lightly across it. Balme is a miserable village, not 
HF from the spot where a rocky gorge runs off from the road. 
‘We asked the people to guide us through the eave for which 
the place is famous. At this they kept looking at one 
another, till at last one said to a second, “Take you the 


‘were now ov: with bushes of and beech. Over 
these you reach at last the strata of the rock itself, which 
you have to climb up slowly and painfully by means of the 

r and of the steps cut into the , and by help of 
branches of the nut-trees, which hung over head, or of 
pieces of rope tied to them. After thia you find yourself. to 
Your great satisfaction, in a kind of portal, which has been worn 
out of the rock by the weather, and overlooks the valley and 
the village below. We now prepared for entering the cave; 
lighted our candies and loaded a pistol which we ed to 
let off. The cave is a long gallery, mostly level on one 
strand; in parts broad enough for two men to walk obreast, 
in others only ble by one: now high enough to walk 
upright, then obliging you to stoop, and sometimes even to 
crawl on bands and feet. Nearly about the middle a cleft 
runs upwards and forms a sort of a dome. In one corner ano- 
ther goes downwards. We threw several stones down it, and 
counted slowly from seventeen to nineteen before it reached 
the bottom, after touching the sides many times, but always 
with a different echo. On the wails a etalactite forms 18 
various devices; Rewcver & mecly amp inary few places, 

° 
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ead forms for the most and not those rich and 
Soe thane eich cs erranateats & Eecerutoeese We 
ited as far as we could for the water, and as we came 
out let off our pistol, which shook the cave with a strong but 
Gall ecboy 90 the 3, ocenat vous ns Iie a.beR. Is cook os 
a arter of an to get out again, and on 
pg eeraeby too] our carriage and drove onwards. 
At Staubbachs-Art we saw a Deantit watertall Bester 
its height was t nor its volume very large, and yet it 
wer etualy asocag, br Gr reas Lem toed 
as it were, a circular niche in which its waters fell, and the 
jieces of the limestone as they were tumbled one over another 
ed the most rare and unusual groups. 

‘We arrived here at mid-day, not quite hungry enough to 
relish our dinner, which conszoted of warmed fch, cow beef, 
and very stale bread. From this place there is no road 
leading to the mountains that is passable for s0 stately an 
cauipage ss wo have with us; it therefore returns to Geneva, 
and I now must take my leave of you, in order to pursuc my 
route a little further. A mule with my Inggage will follow 
‘us a8 we pick our way on foot. 


Chamouni, Nov. 4, 1779. 
Exening, about 9 o'clock. 

It is ‘because this letter will bring me for awhile nearer 
to y fae Troeuue ay pons olbereie it wa be 
better for me to give my mind 2 little rest, 

‘We left Salenche behind us in a lovely open valley; during 
our noonday's rest the sky had become overcast with white 

clouds, sbout which I have here a special remark to 
make. We had seen them on a bright day rise equally finc, 
if not still finer, from the glaciers of Berne. Here too it 
‘again seemed to us as if the sun, had first of all attracted the 
light mists which evaporated from the tops of the glaciers, 
and then a gentle breego had, as it were, combed the fine 
‘vapours, like a fleece of foam over the atmosphere. I never re- 
member at home, even in the height of summer, (when such 
phenomena do also occur with us,) to have seen any go trans- 
parent, for here it wos a perfect web of light. fore long 
‘the ice-covered mountains from which it rose lay before us; the 
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began to close in; the Arve was gushing out of the 
rock; we now began to ascend a mountain, and went up higher 
and higher, w with the snowy summits right before us. Moun. 
and old ve tack, eco tat ous by cus beher the eye 


flow among and fill up. The Gogh eae eae 
Talley, fiat, and shut in by a cireular ri of rocks, in which 
lies little village of Serves. There the road runs round 

very highly variegated rocks, and takes again the direo- 


deeper as we preparing ‘of Chameuni, and when at 
lastiwe entered it n ing but larger masses were dis- 
cernible. The stars came out one by one, and we noticed 
above the peaks of the summits right us, a light which 
we could not account for. Clear, but without brilliancy, like 
the milky way, but closer, something like that of the Pleiades; 
it rivetted our attention until at last, as our position cl 


like a pyramid illuminated by 2 secret light within, which 

ceuik bea: to. compeal > taeigeex ota caweien, H 
soucred highabove ihe works of all he eursoundfag moansins, 
and at Inst convinced us that it must be the peak of Mont 
Blane. The beauty of this view was extraordinary, For 
while, together with the stars which clustered round it, it 
glimmered, not indeed with the same twinkling light, but in 
a broader and more continuous mass, it seemed to belong toa 
higher sphere, and one had difficulty in thought to fix its 
Toots again in the earth. eSre, St we ate a line of mary 
summits, sparkling as they rested on the ridges covered wit 
the black pines, while between the dark forests vast glaciers 
Yo nach the valley below. 

descriptions begin to be irregular and forced; in fact, 
one manta two, enone ee one to see and the other to 
degcribe. 
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‘Here we are in the middle village of the called “Le 
Prieuré,” comfortably lodged in a house, which a widow 
caused to be built here in honour of the many strangers who 
visited the neighbourhood. We are sitting close to the 
hearth, relishing our Muscatel wine from the Vallée d’Aost, 
far better than the lenten dishes which were served up for 
our dinner, 


Noo. 5,1779. Evening. 

To take up one’s pen and write, almost requires as great 
‘an effort as to take a swim in the cold river. At this mo- 
ment I have a great mind to put off, by referring you to 
the description of the glaciers of Savoy, given by that enthu- 
siastic climber Bourritt. 

igorated however by a few glasses of excellent wine, 
and by the thought that these pages will reach you much 
sooner than either the travellers or Bourritt's book, I will do 
qy best. The valley of Chamouni, in which wo are at pre- 
sent, lies very high among the mountains, and, from six to 
seven leagues long, runs pretty nearly from gouth to north. 
Toe characteristic features which to my mind distinguish it 
from all others, are its having scarcely any flat portion, but 
the whole tract, like a trough, slopes from the Arve gradually 
‘up the sides of the mountain. Mont Blanc and the line of 
taountains which runs off from it, and the masses of ice which 
fill up the immense ravines, make up the eastern wall of the 
‘valley, on which, throughout its entire length, seven glaciers, 
Of which one is considerably larger than the others, ran 
down to the bottom of the valley. 

‘The guides whom we had engaged to show us to the ice-Inke 
exme to their time. One was a young active peasant, the 
other much older, who seemed to think himself a very shrewd 
personage, who had held intercourse with alt learned fo- 
Teigners, well acquainted with the nature of the ice-moun- 
tains, and a very clever fellow. He assured us that for 
eight and twenty years.—so long had he acted os guide over 
the mountains.—this was the first time that his services had 
‘been put in requisition so late in the year—after All Saints’ 
Day, and yet that we might even new sec every object quite 
as well as inJune. Provided with winc and food we began to 
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‘ascend Mont Anvert, from which we were told the view of 
the ice-lake would be quite ravishing. Properly I should 


On the spot where we were standing is a small cabin, 
built of stones, loosely piled together as a shelter for travel- 
ters, which in joke has been named “ The Castle of Mont 
Anyert,” An Englishman, of the name of Blaire, who is 
residing at Geneva, has caused a more spacious one to be built 
at @ more convenient spot, and a little Bigher up, where, 
sitting by a fire-side, you catch through the window a view 
of the wi oe The pak ofthe roe over 


hee fge ae alld need,‘ a to Mout Anrech 
‘We now wished to walk upon the Ice itself, and to con- 
sider these immense masses close at hand, care pe 
climbed down the mountain, and took neatly a hun le 
round about on the wave-like crystal cliffs. 
a singular sight, when standing on the ice ‘te You eee 
before you the masses pressing upwards, and divided by 
strangely ehaped clefts. However, we did not like standing 
on this slippery surface. for we hed neither come prepared 
with ice-shoes, nor with nails in our usual ones; on the con- 
trary, those which wo ordinarily wore had become smooth 
and rounded with our long walk; we, therefore, made our 
way back to the hut, and after a short rest were ready for 
returning. We deseended the mountain, and came to the 
spot whore the ice-stream, step by step, forces its way to the 
valley below, and we entered the cavern, into which it 
empties its water. It is broad, . and of the most bean- 
tiful blue, and in the eave the sy ly of water is more inva- 
riable than further on at the mouth, since great pieces of 
ice are constantly melting and dissolving in it. 
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‘On our road tothe Auberge we passed the house where there 
were two ie coco —children taste her bet ora bas 
with very white i white hair, and wi 
and restlessleyes like rabbits. The night which 
over the valley invites me to retire early to and Iam. ly 
awake enongh to tell you, that we have seen 8 tame young ibex, 
who stands out as distis scooeg. the goats as the natural 
80n of a noble prince from the burgher’s family, among whom 
he ia privately brought up and educated. It does not suit 
with our discourses, that I should speak of anything out of 
its due order. Besides, you do not take a delight in 
specimens of granite, quarts, or in larch ine trees, 

most of all, you would desire to see some Pomarkable 
its of our botavising. I think Iam stupid with sleep,— 
I cannot write another line. 


Chamowni, Nov. 6, 1776. Early, 

Content with seeing oll that the early season allows us to 
see, we are ready to start again, intending to penetrate as 
far os Valais to-day. A thick mist covers the whole valley, 
and reaches half way up the mountains, and we must wait 
and see what sun and wind will yet do for us. Our guide 
purposes that we should take the road over the Col-de-Balme, 
‘a lofty eminence, which lics on the north side of the valicy 
towards Valais, from the summit of which, if we are lucky, 
we shall be able to take another survey of the valley of 
Chamouni. and of all its remarkable objects. 

‘Whilat I am writing a remarkable phenomenon is passing 
along the sky. The mists which are shifting about, and break- 
ing in some places, allow you through their openings as 
skylights, to catch a glance of the blue sky, while at the same 
time the mountain peaks, which rising above our roof of 
vapour, are ihuminated by the sun's rays. Even without the 
hope it gives of a beautiful day, this sight of itsclf is a rich 
treat to the eye. 

‘We have at last obtained a standard for judging the heights 
of the mountains. It is at a considerable height above the 
valley, that the vapour rests on the mountains. At a still 
greeter height are clouds, which have floated off upwards 

the top of the mist, and then fur above these clouds 
you see the summits glittering in the sunshine. 
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It is time to go. I must bid farewell to this beautiful 
valley and to you. 


Martinac, mn Valais, 
Nov. 6, 1779, Evening. 
‘We have made the passage across without mishap, and 
so this adventure is over. The j of our good luck will keep 
my pen ing merrily for a good hour yet. 
faving packed our luggage on # mule, we set out early 
(about 9,) from Prieuré. The clouds shifted, eo that the peaks 
were now visible and then were lost again; at one moment 
the sun’s rays came in streaks on the valley, at the next the 
whole of it was again in shade. We went up the valley, 
ing the outlet of the ice-stream, then the i 
Targeatiere, which is the hi, of 
however was hidden from our view by the clouds. 
plain we held a counsel, whether we should or not take the 
route over Col de Balme, and abandon the road over Valorsine, 
The prospect was not the most ising; however, as here 


clouds. As we approached the Glacier da Tour, the clouds 
d, and we saw this glacier also in full light. We sat 
awhile and drank a flask of wine, and took i 

to eat. ‘We now mounted towards the sources of the Arve, 
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until at last we entered right into it. We went on patiently 
for awLile till at last es we got up higher, it began again to 
clear above our heads, It lasted for a short time, so we passed 


closed it, with the exception of Mont Blanc, which was 

covered with clouds. We were able to point them out one 

‘by one, and to name them. In some we saw the glaciers 
ing from their summits to their feet, in others we could 

ey oe br dn ie Da one ee Bored Be 

our view 8 sides of a 

hols of the fat exch cf tho clouds, Set at tn wuthers 
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extremity, we could distinctly see the mountains glittering in 
the sunshine. Why should I enumerate to you the names of 
suromits, peaks, needles, icy and snowy masses, when their 
mere dengnations can farnicu no idea to your mind, either of 
the whole scene or of its single objects? 

It wes quite singular how the spirits of the air seemed to 
be waging war beneath us. Scarcely had we stood a few 
minutes enjoying the view, when a hostile ferment 
seemed to arise within the mist, and it suddenly rose upwards 
Pearsons seco ness envelope = We —— 

ascending the height, in et awhile escap- 
ing from it, but it outstripped us and exeloeed. us on all 
sides. However, perfectly fresh, we continued to mount, 
and eoon there came to our aid a strong wind, blowing from. 
the rea quowing over hth sade senie Conneciea. 
two it the mist again into valley. 
This strange conflict was tly repeated. and at last, to 
or joy, we reached the C yew eagogd from it 
was singular, indeed unique. al penks was 
overcast with clouds; below, through the many openings in 
the mist, we saw the whole of Chamouni, and between these 
two layers of cloud the mountain summits were all visible. 
On the east we were shut in by rugged mountains, on the 
west we looked down on wild valleys, where, however, on 
every green patch human dwellings were visible. Before us 
lay the valley of Valais, where at one glanee the eye took in 
mountains piled in every variety of mass one upon another, and 
stretching as far as Martinac and even beyond it. Surrounded 
on all sides by mountains which, further on towards the 
horizon, seemed continually to multiply and to tower higher 
and higher, we stood on the confines of Valais and Savoy. 

Some contrabandists, who were ascending the mountains 
with their mules, were alarmed at seeing us, for at this 
eeason they did not reckon on meeting with any one at this 
spot. They fired a shot to intimate that they were armed, 
and one advanced before the rest to Ra bea ey Having 
recognised our guide and seen what a harm! igure we 
cere acemael tc tie pony, he ney eppconsbed we, end 
‘We paseed one another with mutual greetings, 

‘The wind now blew sharp, and it began to snow a little as 
we commenced our descent, which was rough and wild 


Martinae, Nov, 6, 1779. 
Evening. 


Just as ovr travels proceed uninterruptedly, so my letters 
one after another keep up my conversation with you. Scarcely 
have I folded and put aside the conclusion of “* Wanderings 
through Savoy,” ere I take up another sheet of paper m 
order to acquaint you with all that we have further in con- 
templation. 

on night when we entered a region about which our 
curiosity had long been excited. As yet we have seen nothing 
but the peaks of the mountains, which enclose the valley on 
both sides, and then only in the glimmering of twilight. 
‘We crept wearily into our auberge, and saw from the window 
the clouds shifting. We felt as glad and comfortable to 
have a roof over our heads, as children do when with stools, 
table-leaves and carpets, they construct a roof near the stove, 
and therein say to one another that outside “ it is raining or 
snowing,” in order to excite a pleasant and imaginary shud. 
der in their little souls. It 1s exactly so with us on this 
autumnal evening in this strange and unknown region. . 

‘We learn from the maps that we are sitting in the angle of 
an elbow, from which the smaller part of Valais, running 
almost directly from south to north, and with the Rhone, 
extends to the lake of Geneva, while the other and the larger 
portion stretches from west to east, and goes up the Rhone 
to ita source, the Fures. The prospect of riding through 
the Valais is very agrecable, our only anxiety is how we 
are to cross over into it. First of all, with the view of 


the next day shall begin to go up the country. If tho 
advice of M. de Saussure we shall perform the routo 
to the Furca on horseback, and then back to Brieg over the 


S. Maurice, Nov. 7, 1779. 
Nearly Noon. 

On the road it is my way to enjoy tho beautiful views, in 
order that I may call m one by one my abeent friends, and 
converse with them on the subject of the glorious objects. 
If I come into an inn it is in order to rest myself, to go back 
in memory and to write something to you, when many a time 
my overstrained faculties would much rather collapse upon 
themselves, and recover their tone in a sort of half sleep. 

This morning we sct off at dawn from Mariinac; @ fresh 
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‘breeze was stirring with the day, and we soon. the old 
bac which stands tthe pit var th fe Sms of Ya 
make a sort of Y. The is narrow, shut in on its 
two sides by mountains, highly diversified in their forms, and 
which without tion are of a peculiar and sublimely 
beautiful character. We came to the spot where the Trent 
breaks into the around some narrow and perpendicular 
rocks, 80 that one almost* doubts whether the river does 


above all others. At a considerable height a strong stream 
bursts from e cleft in the rock, falling downward into « basin, 
over which the foam and spray is carried far and wide by 
the wind. The sun at this moment came forth from the 
clouds, and made the sight doubly vivid. Below in the spray, 
wherever you go, you have close before you a minbow. If 
you go higher up, you still witness no less singular a pheno- 
menon. The airy foaming waves of the upper stream of 
water, as with their frothy vapour, they come in contact with 
the angle of vision at which the rainbow is formed, assume 
a flame-like hue, without giving rise to the pendant form of 
the bow, so that at this point you have before you a con- 
stantly varying play of fire. a eS. 
‘We climbed all round, and sitting down near it, wished 
we were able to spend whole days and many a good hour of 
our life on this spot. Here too, ss in so other places 
during our present tour, we felt how impossible is was to 
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‘enjoy and to be fully impressed with grand objects on & pase. 
‘ing visit. 

‘We next came to a village where there were some merry 
soldiers, and we drank there some new wine. Some of the 
same sort had been set before us yesterday. It looked like 
soup and water; however, we had rather drink it than their 
sour “this year's” and “two years’ old” wine. When one 
is thirsty nothing comes amiss. 

‘We caw S. Maurice at a distance; it lica just at the 
point where the valley closes in, so much as to cease to be 
anything more than a mere pass. Over the city, on the left, 
re rere pall chuiel wht i lose $0 St, ead we 

to have an ity yet of visiting them 9 

We found in the iam ¢ ots a oe. friend, who has 
stopped at Bec, which is about three quarters of a league 
from this place; we have sent a messenger to him. The 
Count is gone out for a walk to see the country before us, 1 
shall take a morsel to cat, and then set out towards the 
famous bridge and the pass. 

After i o'clock, 

T have at Jast got back from the spot where one could be 
contented to spend whole days together, lounging and loiter- 
ing about without once getting tired, holding converse with 
; 

If I had to advise any one as to the best route into Valais, 
I should recommend the one from the Lake of Geneva up tho 
Rhone. Ihave been on the road to Bee over the preat bridge, 
from which you step at once into the Bernese territority. 
Here the Rhone flows downwards, and the yalky near the 
lake becomes a little broader. As I turned round again I 
eaw that the rocks near S. Maurice pressed together from 
both sides, and that a small light bridge, with a high arch, 
was thrown boldly across from them over the Rhone, which 
rushes beneath it with its roaring and foaming stream. ‘The 
omega and turrets of fortress stande close to the 

i a single gateway commands the entrance into 
Valais. I went over the ‘ordge back towards 8. Maurico, 
and even beyond it, in search of @ view which I had formerly 
ween a drawing of at Huber's house, and by good luck found it, 
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The omns a6 onene Meek Hie had enue to rect the homes 
and mounting hi outstripped the rest. says the 
i waco Mght cd bowutifal that tt looke ike a herwe ee 
act of leaping a ditch. Our friend too is coming, and is quite 
the Lake of Geneva to Bec in a few days, and we are all de. 
Lighted to see one another again. 


Martinac, towards 9, 
‘We were out riding till late at night, and the road seemed 
smuch longer returning than going, as in the morning, our atten- 
tion had been constantly attracted from one object to avother, 
Besides I am for this day, at least, heartily tired of descrip- 
tions and reflections; however, I must try hastily to per- 
petuate the memory of two beautiful objects. It was 
twilight when on our return we reached the waterfall of the 
Pisse Vache. The mountains, the valley, and the heavens 
themselves were dark and dusky. By ita ish tint and 
‘unceasing murmur you could distinguish the stream 
from all other objects, though you could scarcely discern the 
slightest motion. Suaddenly She pinnnls of a ‘sory high peak 
glowed just like molten brass in a furnace, and above it rose 
ared amoke. This singular phenomenon was the effect of 
the sctting sun which illuminated the snow and the mists 
which ascended from it. 


Sion, Nov. 8, 1779. 

about 8 o'clock. 
‘This morning we missed our riding, and were delayed 
in consequence, three hours at it, We set out from 
Moartinac before dawn. in order to reach Sion in good time. 
The weather was extraordinarily beautiful, only that the san 
being low in the heavens was shut out by the mountains, 50 
that the road, as we passed along. was entirely in the shade, 
Yaka inoue wy peel end ceed oe. We bal 

i it up a ant i e 
Nila for hull Gores hous along, the igh road with the 
Rhone on our left, when we saw Sion before us; and we were 
‘beginning to congratulate ourselves on the prospect of soon 
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ordering our noon-day’s meal, when we found that the bridge 
te oe eine See eee 
us, We Were who were 
it, but either to leave our horses and go by a foot Hh whick 
ran acroas the rocks, ar else to ride on for about tiles, 
and then cross the Rhone by some other bridges. We choee 
the latter; and we would not suffer any ill-humour to get 
possession of us, but determined to ascribe this mischance to 
the interposition of our good genius, who intended to take us 
a slow tide through this interesting region with the advantage 
of ight. Everywhere, indeed, in this narrow 
Seeteee dat Kae mater cod haves. In order to reach the 
other bridges we were obliged, for more than a league and 
half, to ride over sandy patches, which in the various inunda- 
tions are constantly shifting, and are useful for nothing but 
alder and willow beds. At last we came to the bridges, 
which were wretched, tottering. long, and composed of rotten 
timbers. We had to lead our horses over one by one, and 
with extreme caution, We were now on the left side of the 
‘Valais and had to turn backwards to get to Sion. The road 
P part 


ing, e, however, was. icularly remarkeble. The 
Peete. cht tp ton case, bole id 
out the most lovely scene that we had seen in the whole road. 
The mountains nearest to us run down on both sides slantingly 
to the level ground, and by their shape gave a kind of por- 
spective effeot to. the uefural enieeepe. Beneath us was the 
‘alais in its entire breadth from mountain to mountain, so 
Ta ne OT re ae ee anes eek is aver: 
varying windings and bushy 8 was flowin, t b 
meadows, and richly cultivated highlands; in éhe distance you 
saw the Castle of Sion, and the various hills which begin to 
xise behind it; the farthest horizon was shut in, amphitheatre 
Like, with a semicircular range of enow-ca] mountains which, 
like all the rest of the scene, stood glittering in the sun's 
meridian eplendour. Disagreeable and rough was the road 
we had to ride over; we therefore enjoyed the more, perhaps, 
the still tolerably green festoons of the vines which over-arched 
it. The inhabitants, to whom every spot of earth is precious, 
plant their grape-vines close against the walls which divide 
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their little i from the road, where they to an 
sete citry thickness and’ by maaan of takes £22 tolion 
ace tenia scrows “tie soni 90.8 slmiows (o foem: ca coe: 
tinuous arbour. lower grounds were princij mea. 
Sonat ia the seighbourhood of Sion, however, he notion 
some tillage. Tommnte. Sis town the ecenery a, extremely 
diversified by a variety of hills, and we wi to be able to 
make a longer stay in order to enjoy it. But the hideousness 
af the town and of the people fearfully disturb the pleasant 
impression which the scentry leaves. The most frightful 
goitres put me altogether out of humour. We cannot well 
‘put our pen aay farther fo-dy, mand thorelice wo think of 
going on foot to Seyters. Here in Sion the inn is disgusting, 
and the whole town has a dirty and revolting appearance. 


Seyters, Nov. 8, 1779, 
Night. 


As evening had begun to fall before we set out from Sion, 
wo reached at night, with the sky above us clear and 
eturry. We have consequently lost many a good view—that 
I know well. Particularly we should have liked to have 
ascended to the Castle of Tourbillon, which is at no great 
distance from Sion; the view from it must be uncommon); 
beautiful. A guide whom we took with us skilfully gui 
us through some wretched low lands, where the water was 
out, We soon reached the heights, and had the Rhone below 
us on our right. By talking ovcr some astronomical matters 
we shortened our road, have taken up our abode here 
with some very worthy » who are doing their best to 
entertain us. When we think over what we have gone 
through, so busy a day, with its many incidents and sights, 
scems almost equal to a whole week. I begin to be quite 
sorry that I have neither time nor talent to sketch at least 
the outlines of the most remarkable objects; for that would 
be much better for the absent than all descriptions. 


Seyters, Nov. 9, 1779. 
Before we set out I can just bid morning, Tho 
Count is going with me to Ae monsteing on te lett towards 
‘ou. IE, P 
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Leukerbad; our friend will, in the meantime, stay here with 
‘the horses, and join us to-morrow at Leuk. 


Leukerbad, Nov. 9, 1779. 
At the Foot of Mount Geman. 
Tn a little wooden house where we have been friendlily 


rise and desolate an extent of many miles, covering wi 
frogments of rock and gravel tho ficlds, meadows, and gardens, 
which (at least wherever possible) the people laboriously set 
to wore 0 cleat, in ore Tian tro Brooretioas, perhaps, to 
again laid waste. We have a , with every 
now and then a glim of rumhine, Te is a ible to 
Gescribe how infinitely variegated the Valais again 
moment, 


rally we had had the open part of the valley below us, on the 
right, when suddenly we came upon a spot which commanded 
a most beautiful view over the mountains, 

Tn order to render more clear what it is I am attempting to 
describe, I must say a few words on the raphical position 
of the district in which we are at present. We had now for 
three hours been ascending the mountainous region which 

tes Valais from Berne. This is, in fact, the great track 
™mountains which runs in one continuous chain from the 
Lake of Geneva to Mount S, Gothard, and on which, as it 
through Berne, rest the great masses of icc and snow. 
Frere above and below are Int the relative terms of the moment. 
X say, for instance, bencath me lies a village—and in all pro- 
ability the level on which it is built is on a precipitour 
sem wh far higher above the valley below, than I am 
ve it. 

As we tarned an angle of the road and rested awhile at a 

hermitage, we saw beneath us, at the eud of a lovely green 


going to the , lines the amphitheatre. It is not 
yus alt it frightful enc It down. 
on the slope of a mass of rocks, Separated from the 


i 
i 
Hd 


easily managed to obtain for us, from a -natured, 
some bread and a glass Sf nel ine, for Er dhone pera these 
are no regular inns. 

‘We now ascended the high ravine behind Inden, where we 
soon saw before us the Gemmiberg (of which we had heard 
such frightful descriptions), with Leukerbad at its foot, lying 
between two lofty, inaccessible, snow-covered mountains, a8 
if it were in the hollow of o hand. It was three o'clock, 
nearly. when we arrived there, and our guide soon procured 
te lodgings. There is properly no inn even here, but in con- 
sequence of the many visitors to the baths at this place, all 
people have good accommodations. Our hostess had been 
put to bed the day before, but her husband with an old 
mother and a servant girl, did very ercditably the honours of 
the house. We ordered something to eat, and went to see 
the warm springs, which in several places burst out of the 
earth with great force, and are received in very clean 
reservoirs. Out of the village, and more towards the moun- 
faina, there are said to be still stronger ones. The water has 
not the slightest smell of sulphur, and neither at its soures 

Ba 
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nor in its channel does it make the least deposit of ochre or 
of any other earth or mineral, but like any other clear spring 
‘water it leaves not the slightest trace behind it. As it comes 
out of the earth it is extremely hot, and is famous for its 
qualities. We had etill time for a walk to the foot of the 
Gemmi, which appeared to us to be at no great distance. I 
must here repeat a remark that has been made so often 
already; that when one is surrounded with mountain scenery 
all objects appear to be extremely near. We had a good 
Jeague to go, amongst fragments of rock which had fallen 

the heights, and over gravel brought down by the torrents, 
belize we seschet the foot of the Gemmi, ehere ee 
ascends along ‘ipitous crags. This is on] 

Tato the canton of Herne! and the sek have: to be traneparted 
along it in sedan chairs. 

If the season did not bid us hasten onwards, in all proba- 
bility we might make an attempt to-morrow to ascend thia 
remarkable mountain; as it is, however, we must content 
ourselves with the simple view of it. On our return we saw 
the clouds brewing, which in these ina highly interesting 
sight, The fine weather we have hi enjoyed has made 
us forget almost entirely that it is in November that we aro; 
‘besides too, as foretold us in Berne, the autumn here is 

delightful. The short days, however, and the clouds 
which threaten snow, warn us how late it isinthe year. The 
rift which has been agitating them this evening was 
ain, rly beautiful, As we came back from the foot of the 
Gemmi, we saw light mists come up the ravine from Inden, 
and move with great rapidity. continually changed 
their direetion, going now forwards, now backwards, and at 
last, as they ascended, they came so near to Leukerbad that 
we saw that we must double our steps if we would not. 
before ni be enveloped in the clouds. We reached our 
jowever, without accident, and whilst I write this it 
is snowing in earnest. This is the first fall of snow that we 
have had, and when we call to mind our warm ride 
y, from Martinech to Sion, beneath the vine-arboura, 
which were still thick with leaves, the change does 
sudden i Ihave been standing some time at 
door, observing the character and look of the 
evhich are beautiful beyond description, It is not yet night, 
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but at intervals the clouds veil the whole sky and make it 
‘ite dark. They se cs af the Goep rayines unit hey ressh 
highest summits of the moins; attracted by frase they 
appear eing condensed ‘by the eld thoy 
papi agar pork It gives you an inexpreseible 
feeling of loneliness to find yourself here at this height, as it 
ere, #2 sort of ‘well, from which you searoely oan suppose 
thas there ia creme footpath fo Er ont by. exept down the 
precipice before you. which gather here in this 
valley, at one time completely hiding the immense rocks, 
and absorbing them in a waste impenetrable gloom, or at ano- 
ther letting a part of them be seen like huge spectres, give to 
the people a cast of melancholy. In the midst of such 
natural phenomena the are full of presentiments and 
forebodings. Clouds—a remarkable to every 
man from his youth up—are, in the plain countries, generally 
Jocked upon af most as eomething foreiga—eomething super 

People them as strangers, as of 
Passage, which, hatch Stir 10 nates lean 
Pace ey hcnerith tos Gols nant of and 

8 of ta) 

a ten toa oe fe pot yond 
Batol ae inclosed in them from the very first, and the 
eternal and intrinsic energy of his nature feels itself at every 
nerve moved to forebode and to indulge in presentiments. 

To the clouds, which, with us even produce these effects, 

Tad? aed diseot Moreover a8 are not pushed 80 

and directly before our eyes, economy is the 

more difficult o obverve. ‘With regard to all such phenomena. 
eee only swiah As 40, dwell ou then S.9 wile, snd to be 
able to tarry scveral days in the spots where are observ. 
able. If ue ie fond of ruck cbeeeations the dese becomes 
the more vivid the more one reflects that every season of the 
year, every hour of the day. and every change of weather 
produces new phenomena which we little looked for. Andas 
no man, not even the most ordinary character, was ever & 
‘witness, even for once, of great and unusual events, without 
their leaving behind in his soul some traces or other, and 
making him feel himself also to be greater for this one little 
shred of grandeur, to that he is never weary of tell the 
whole tale of it over again, and has gained at any rate « little 
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Leukerbad, Nov. 10, 1779. 
‘We are getting ready by candle-light, in order to descend 
the mountain again 7 fe hangar ng dost I have had 
rather a restless night. Scarecly had I got into bed before I 
felt as if I was attacked all over with the nettle rash. I soon 
found, however, that it was a swarm of crawling insocts, who, 
ravenous of blood, bad fallen upon the new comer. These 
insects breed in great numbers in these wooden houses. ‘The 
night appeared to me extremely long, and I was heartily glad 

when in the morning a light was brought in. 

Leuk., about 10 o'clock. 
We have not much time to spare; however. before we set 
out, I will give you an account of the remarkable breaking up 
of our company, which has here taken place. and alno of tho 
cause of it. We set out from Leukerbad with daybreak this 
morning. and had to make our way over the meaduws through 
the fresh and slippery snow. Wesoun came to Inden. where, 
leaving above us on our right the precipitous road which we 
came down yesterday, we descended to the meadow lands 
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along the ravine which now lay on our left. It is extremely 
‘wild and overgrown with trees, but a very tolerable road runs 
down into it. Through the clefts in the rock the water which 
taaglogblg cripe rob far rms ac able 

upon which yesterday we descended, 
Sener ca tqutton Camihy os cob an SEMIN oN 
Kittle stream is conducted from the mountain, then through a 
hollow into 


ih oe pacneeel 
ees Pace unfavourable 


that 
higher up among the mountains there were none to be had. 
‘Accordingly 2 council wes held. ‘Our friend with the horses 
‘was to descend the Valais and go by Bec, Bevay, Lausanne, 
Freiburg, and Berne, to Lucerne, while the Count and I 
pursued our course up the Valais, and endeavoured to pene- 


ibe Brieg. The sky has 2 motley appearance, 
enone (ie the Food Tack which has hitherto attended 

and attracted us to this distant spot, will not abandon us 
at the very point where we have the most need of it 
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Brieg, Nov. 10, 1779. 
Evenis 


ning. 
Of to-day’s expedition I have little to tell you, unless you 
‘would like to be entertained with a long circumstantial account 
of the weather. About 11 o'clock we set off from Leuk,, in 
company with a Snabian butcher's boy, who had run away 
hither, and had found a place where he served somewhat in 
the capacity of Hanswurst (Jack-Pudding), and with our 
+ luggage packed on the back of 2 mule, which its master was 
driving before him. Behind us, as far us the eye could reach, 
thick mow clouds, which came driving up the lowlands, 
covered everything. It had really a threatening aspect. With- 
‘ont expressin, amy feare I felt anzious lest, even though right 
heftre'us it looked a clear as it could’ do in the of 
Goshen, the clouds might nevertheless overtake us, and here, 
haps in the territory of the Valais, shut in on both sides 
Py mountain we might be covered with the clouds, and in 
one night snowed up. Thus whispered alarm which got 
possession almost entirely of one ear; at the other good 
courage was spcaking in a confident tone, and reproving me 
for want of faith, kept reminding me of the past, and called 
my attention to the phenomena of the atmosphere before 
us. Our road went continually on towards the fine weather. 
Up the Rhone all was clear, and as a strong wert wind kept 
driving the clouds behind us, it was little likely that they 
would reach us. 

The following was the cause of this. Into the valley of 
‘Valais there are, ns I have so often remarked already, many 
ravines running down from the neighbouring mountain- 
chains, which fall into it like little brooks into a great stream, 
as indeed all their waters flow off into the Rhone. Out of 
each of these openings rushes a current of wind. which has 
‘been forming in the inner valleys and nooks of the rocks. 
‘When now the principal drift of the cloudy up the valley 
reaches one of these ravines, the current of the wind docs 
not allow the clouds to pass, but contends with them, and 
with the wind which is driving them, and thus «: tains them, 
and disputes with them for whole hours the passage up the 
valley. This conflict we often witnesscd, and when we be- 
lieved we should surely be overtaken by the clouds, an ob- 
stacle of this kind would again ariec, and after we had gone 
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a good league, we found they had scarcely stirred from the 
"Pwards evening the ary was cuomeumosly Desuifal, As 
we arrived at Brieg, the got there almost as soon as 
wo did; however, as the sun had set, and a driving east 
wind blew aguinst them, they were obliged to come to a 
halt, and formed a huge erescent from mountain to moun- 
tain across the valley. The cold sir had greatly condensed 
them, and where their edge stood out against the bine sky, it 
Presented to the eye many besutiful, ight, and elegant forms, 
it was quite clear that they were heavy with snow; however, 
the fresh air seemed to us to promise that much would not 
fall during the night, 

Here we are ina very comfortable inn, and what greatly 
tends to make us contented, we have found a roomy chamber 
with a stove in it, so that we can sit by the fire-side and take 
counsel together as to our future travels. Through Brieg 
rons the usual road to Italy over the Simplon; should we, 
therefore, give up our plan of going over the Furca to Mont, 
8, Gothard, we 59 with Mirot hocees snd miules (9 Domo 
’Ossula, pass Lago Maggiore, to 
ee es 

monastet is 
the winter through, and is good travelling for horness how- 
ever, to our minds it ia not very inviting, especially as it 
‘was not in our original plan, and will not bring us to Lucerne 
till five days after our friend. We wish rather to see the 
whole of the Valais up to its extreme limit, whither we hope 
to come by to-morrow evening, and, if fortune favours, we 
shall be sitting by about the same time next day in Realp, in 
the canton of Uri, which is on Mont Gotthard, and very 
near to its highest summit. If we then find it impossible to 
cross the Furea, the road back to this spot will still be open 
to us, and then we can take of necessity the route which of 
free choice we are disinclined to. 

Y¥ou can well believe that I have here closely examined the 
people, whether believe that the over the Fares 
1s open, for that is the one idea with which I rise up, and lie 
down to sleep, and myself all day long. Hitherto 
our route may be com to a march to meet an enemy, 
and now it is as if we were approaching to the spot where 
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he has entrenched himself, and we must give him battle. 
Besides our mule two horses are ordered 1o be ready by the 
evening. 


Munster, Nov. 11, 1779. 
Evening, 6 o'clock, 


weak an animal, and just on the brink of so rugged a preci- 
ice; and as too there sre no cattle to be seen on the mea- 
lows, (for the people here shut them all up in sheds at this 
weason.) such a region looks lonely, and the thought that 
one is continually being hemmed in closer and clover by the 
vast mountains, fills the imagination with eombre and disa- 
ible faneies, enough to make you fall from your seat, 
if you are not very firminthesaddle. Man isnever perfectly 
master of himself. As be lives in utter ignorance of the 
future, a8 indeed what the next moment may bring forth is 
hidden from him, eonsequently, when anything unusual falis 
‘beneath his notice, he has often to contend with involunt 
sensations, forebodings, and dream-like fancies, at whii 
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shortly afterwards he laugh outright, but which at the 
decisive moment are often extremely vy 


corners, bad pretty ornaments of turner’s work or carving, 
From the portraits which hung around the room, it was easy 
to see that several members of the family had devoted them- 
selves to the clerical profession. We also observed a collec- 
tion of bound books over the door, which we took to be the 
endowment of one of these reverend personages, We 
Legends of the Saints, and read it while our 
on 
asked 


bE 


our hostess enterit 


4 

E 
aa 

zB 

ih 

eq 
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pce el by ou aden and began again to 
|. Alexis. We asked her whether he was the patron 
herself, or of her family; which she denied, afirming 
same time, however, that this saintly person 

#0 much for the love of God, that his history always affected 
her more than any other's, When she saw that we knew 


of 
Fas 


nothing about him, sho to narrate to us his history. 
“8, is,” she said, “was the son of noble, rich, and 
|-fearii its in Rome, and in the ice of good 


extraordinary good to the poor. 
appear enough to Alexis; but sccretly in his own heart he 
devoted himself entirely to God's service, and toak a vow to 
Christ of perpetual virginity. When, then, in the course 
of time, his parents wished to marry him to a lovely and 
amiable maiden, he did not oppose their will, When, how- 
ever, the marriage ceremony was concluded, instead of retiri 

to his bed in the nuptial chamber, he went on board a ¥ 

which he found to sail, and with it passed over to Asia. 
Here he assumed garb of a wretched mendicant, and 
became thereby so thoroughly disguised that the servants of 
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his father who had been sent after him failed to recognise 
him. Here he Dimeslf neat the done of the peinmpal 
church, invariably attending the divine services, sup- 
i himself on the alms of the faithfal. After two or 
ree years various miracles took place, betokening the 


1 


favour of the Almighty. The bishop heard a voice in the 
reel ie a ae ee oi bers 
man whose was most to to 
him by his ede while he celebrated divine worship. As the 
Bishop did not at once know who could be meant, the voice 
went on to point out to him the beggar, whom, to tho great 
astonishment of the he immediately fetched into the 
church, The saintly Alexis, embarrasses by having the 
an 
to 


attention of the directed towards bimsclf, quietly 
silently diparedeoe, also on ship-board, intending 
proceed still farther in foreign lands. But by a tempest and 


other cireamstances he was compelled to in Italy. 
with ax oferty of cxerGning wltJeuai the hight 
with an it exercising jak In ighest 
degree. P therefore set off direct for his native town, and 
laced himself as a be; at the door of his parents’ house. 
ith their usual pious did they receive him, 
commanded one of their servants to furnish him with lodging 
in the eastle and with all necessary sustenance, This acrvant, 
annayed at the trouble he was put to, and displeased with his 
yaseter'nh benevolence, xt to this seeming beggar a 
miserable hole under some stone steps, where he threw to him, 
an to a dog, a sorry pittance of food. The saint instead of 
suffering himself to be vexed thereat, first of all thanked God 
sincerely for it in his heart, and not only bere with patient 
meckness all this which he might easily have altered, but with 
incredible and superhuman fortitude, endured to witness the 
lasting grief of his and his wife for his absence. 
For he heard his much-loved parents and his beautiful spouse 
invoke his name a hundred times a day, and pray for his 
return, and hegaw them wasting their days in sorrow for his 
absence.” At this paxsage of her narrative our 

good hostess could not refrain her tears, while her two daugh- 
ters, who during tho story had crept close to her side, kept 
steadily looking up in their mother's face. “But,” she con- 
tinued, “ great was tho reward which the Almighty bestowed 


? 
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om his his constanay, giving him, at his deeth, the test, 
sible penok of faveur in the eyes of the fithful, aor 
srvice of Ged wit r To mt forent sa each elfae 


any one. One only Sin, wien pope we 
himself celebrating ce ofthe emperor and 
all the nobles, Fall the be in the whole city of Rome 
hogan to toll as if for the passing leell of some istinguished 


person: Whilst every one was full of amazement, it was 
Fovealed to the pope that this marvel was in hovour of the 
death of the holiest person in the whole city, who had but 
just died in the house of the noble Patrician —The She 
of Alexis being interrogated, thought at once of the 

He went home and found him beneath the stairs quite 

In bis folded hands the saintly man clutched a paper, which 
his old father sought in vain to take from him. He returned 
to the church told all this to fo fhe exposes ad Se popes 
who thereupon, with their courtiers set off to 
Taal ths oospee of the sain. ‘When they the spot, 
the holy father took it without difficulty out of the hands of 
the dead man, and handed it to the em » who thereupon. 
caused it to be read aloud by hi The paper con- 
tained the history of the saint. Then you should have seen 


Es 
ao 
oy 


He 


would not have done; and then too to know how ill he had 
been treated! They fell upon his corpse and wept so bitterly 
thet there wns not one of the bystanders who could refrain 
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‘Tewman traits of the story, while she had clean forgotten all 
the tasteless remarks of this writer. 

‘We keep guing continually to the window watching the 
Yesther; and are at prosent very near offering « prayer to 
the winds and clouds. Long evenings and universal stillness 
are the elements in which writing thrives right merrily, and I 
‘am convineed that if, for a few months only, I could contrive, 
a were obliged, to stay at spot like thie, all my unfinished 
dramas of necessity be completed one after another. 

‘We have already had several people before us, and questioned 
them with regard to the pass over the Furea; but even here 
we have been unable to gain any precise information, although 
the mountain is only two or three leagues distant. We must, 
however, rest contented, and we shall set out ourselves at break 
Soporte eustaet may he Ghopsnrd we ke tines ac ty 
lowever, in , I may be disposed to take things a» th 
g0, it would, I must confess, be highly annoyi tome if we 
should be forced to retrace our steps again. ‘we are fortu- 
nate we shalt be by to-morrow evening at Realp or 8. 
Gotthard, and by noon the next day among the Capuchins at 
the summit of the mountain. If things go unfortunately we 
have two roads open for a retreat. Back through the whole 
of Valais, and by the well-known road over Berne to Lucerne; 
or back to Brieg, and then by a wide detour to 8. Gotthard. 
I think in this short letter I told you that three times. 
But in fact it isa matter of great importance to us, The 
isoue will decide which was in the right, our courage, which 
gave us 8 confidence that we must succced, or the prudence of 
certain persons who were very earnest in trying to dissunde 
us from attempting this route. This much, at any rate, is 
certain, that both ce and courage must own chance to 
be over them . And now that we have once more 
eee ulate cae tte sie is fo ba ost, the 

iy without any signs of a ten y to snow, we 
go cabnly to bed. is oo 


Bfunater, Nov. 12, 1776, 
Early. 6 o'clock. 
‘We are quite ready, and all is packed up in order to set 
cout from beneo with the break of day. We have before us 
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tira teegurs to Oberwnr sie, (ome Saere to sea sockoning 
makes six leagues to Realp. Our mule is to follow us wit 


the baggage as far as it is possible to take him. 


Realp, Nov. 12, 1779, 


Y 
coused us several times to miss our way; although shut in as 
‘we were on both sides, we could not fai of seaciing Cherwald 
eventually, About nine we actually got there, dropping 
in at an auberge, its inmates were not a little eurprised to 


thought the pass was practicable for us, let him say 60; and 
thentiake one or more comrades and eome with wa.” After a 
short pnuse he agreed, and went away to get ready himeelf 
and to fetch the others. In the meantime we paid our 
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attention from the road, you directed it to yourself and your 
fellow travellers. In the most desolate region of the world, 
in a boundless, monotonous wilderness of mountains enveloped 
in gnaw, where for three leagues before and behind, you 
would not to meet a livmg soul, while on both sides 
you bad the hollows of = web of mountains, you might 
gee aline of men wending their way, treading each in 

deep footsteps of the one before him, and where, in 
whole of the wide expanse thus smoothed over, the 
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over the pale disc of the sun, and spread over wi 
seene a perpetually moving veil I 

ove who, while pursuing this route, allowed his imaginat 
to gain the mastery, would even, in the absence of all imme. 
dinte danger, fall a victim to his own apprehensions and 
fears. In reality, there is little or no risk of a fall here; the 
great danger is from the avalanches, when 

come deeper then it is at present, and begins 
However our guide told us that they cross the mountains 
throughout the winter, carrying from Valais to 8. Gotthard 
ekine of tho chamois, in which a considerable trade is here 
carried on. But then to avoid the avalanches, they do not 
take the route thet we did, but remain for some time longer 
in the broad valley, and then go straight up the mountain. 
‘This road is safer, but much more inconvenient. Aftera march 
if about three hours and & ball we reaction: the saddle of She 


5. 


yped for an easier deseent, but our guides soon announced 
to us still deeper mow, a3 we immediately found it to be. 
Our march continued in single file as before, and the fore- 
ost man who broke the path often sank up to his waist in 
the snow. The readiness of the people, their light way 
af peeking of mations, served to keep up our courage; 
Iwill say, for myself, that I have accomplished the journey 
without fatigue, although I cannot say that it was a mere 
walk. The huntaman Hermann asserted that he had often 
beloew: mee wa equally deep snow in the forests of Thu- 

‘ox. IE. a 
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ingia, but at last he could not help bursting out with a loud 
tion, “The Furca is a oo 

A vultare or ier swept over our heads with 
inoredihle rapidity : it was the only living thing that we had 
Inet with in this waste. In the distance we eaw the moun- 
tains of the Ursi lighted up with the bright sunshine. Our 
guides wished to enter a shepherd's hut which had been 
abandoned and snowed up, and to take something to eat, but 
wo them to go onwards, to avoid standing still in the 
cold. Here again is another groupe of valleys, and at last we 
gained an open view into the valley of the Ursi. 

‘We now proceeded at a shorter pace, and after travelling 
about three leagues and a-half from the Cross, we saw the 
scattered roofs of Realp. We had several times questioned 
our guides as to what sort of an inn, and what kind of wine 
we were likely to find in Realp. The hopes they gave us 
were anything but good, but they assured us that the 
Capuchins there, although they had not, like those on the 
eammit of 8. Gotthard, an hospice, were in the habit of 
entertaining strangers. With them we should get some good 
red wine, and better food than at an inn. We therefore 
sent one of our party forwards to inform the Capuchins of our 
arrival, and to procure a lodging for us. We did not loiter 
Jong behind, and arrived very soon after him, when we were 
received at the door by one of the fathers—e portly, good- 
looking man. With much friendliness of manner he invited 
Se tee cette re cea bat up 
with such entertainment they alone offer, as at no time 
and least of all at this season of the year, were they prepared 
to receive such guests, He therefore led us into a warm 
room, and was very diligent in waiting upon us, while we 
took off our boots, and changed our linen. He begged us 
once for all to make ourselves. ctly at home. As to our 
meat, we must, he said, be indulgent, for they were in the 
middle of their long fast, which would last till Ubristmas-day. 
‘We assured him that a warm room, a bit of bread, and o glass 
of red wine would, in our present circumstances, fully satiety 
all our wishes. He procured us what we asked for, and we had 
peerenly Detreaned Careeleve.e Mets ere he began to recount to 
us all that concerned the establishment, and the settlement of 
himself and fellows on this waste spot. “We have not,” be 
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“an hospice like the fathers on Mont 8. Gotthard, 
are here in the capacity of parish priests, and there are 
of us. The duty of preaching falls to my lot; the 
Kreg after the school, aud the brother to 

the P 7 
i 1d toils; here, at 
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which is warmed from below by » hole in the floor; and 
have just received an intimation that dinner is ready, which, 
notwithstanding our luncheon, is right weloome news, 





About 9, 
The fathers, pri servants, guides and all, took 
their dinner at a common table; the brother, how- 
ever, who superintended the cooking, did not his 


make 
oe till dinner was nearly over. Out of milk, eggs, 


or ulties with them: 3 for tay were particularly cous how 
accompanied old or people at this time of # a 
since it was their di to take over in safety every ove they had 
once engaged to guide. being bound in case of bis falling sick, 
to carry him, even though it should be at the imminent risk 
of their own lives, and if he were to die on the passage, not to 
Teave his body behind. This confession at once opened the 
flood-gates to a host of anecdotes, and each in turn had his 
staxy. to tell of the difhenlttes ant demgers cf weniiering Ove 
@ 
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the mountains amidst which the people had here to live as in 
their element, so that with the greatest indifference 
they soak of mischances and accidents to which thy heat 
selves are daily liable. One of them told a story of how, on 
the Candersteg, on his way to Mount Gemmi, he and a com- 
rade with him (he is mentioned on every occasion with both 
Christian and sur-name) found a fonily in the deey 
mow, the mother dying, her boy ball dead, and the father it 
that state of indifference which verges on a total tration 
of intellect. He took the woman on his back, his com 
rade her son, and thus laden, they had driven before then 
the father, who was unwilling to move from the spot. 
ing the descent of Gemmi the woman died on his back 
‘but he brought her dead as she was to Leukerbad. Whe 
we asked what sort of people they were, and what could hav: 
brought them at such a season into the mountains, he sai 
they were poor people of the canton of Berne, who, drive 
by want, had taken to the road at an unseasonable period o 
year, in the hope of finding some relations cither it 
Valais or the Italinn canton, and been overtaken by : 
snow-storm. Moreover, they told many anecdotes of wha 
had happened to themselves during the winter journeys ove 
the Furca with the chamois-skins, on which expeditions 
however, they always travelled in companies. Every nov 
and then our reverend bost would excuses for th 
dinner, and we redoubled our assurances that we wished fo 
nothing better. We also found that he contrived to briny 
back the conversation to himeclf and his own matters 
observing that he had not been long in this place. He begai 
to talk of the office of preaching, and of the dexterity that: 
preacher ought to have. He compared the good cher t 
a chapman who cleverly puffs his wares, and by hiy pleasan 
words makes himself agreeable to his customers, Afte: 
diuner he kept up the conversation, and, as he stood with hi 
left hand Jeaning on the table, he accompanied his remark: 
with his right, and while he discoursed most eloquently o1 
eloquence, appeared at the moment as if he wished to con 
vince us that he himself was the dexterous chapman. Wi 
assented to his observations, and he came from the lecture t 
the thing itself. He ized the Roman Catholic reli 
gon. “ We must,” besaid, a ruleof faith ; and the grea 
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value of it consists in its being fixed, and as little liable as 
possible to change, We,” he said, “had made Scripture the 
foundation of our faith, but it was insufficient. We ourselves 
‘ould sot yentare Oo jut ib into:the hands of common men ; 
for holy as it is, and full as every leaf is of the Spirit of God, 
mal the WesigestBrcersrspicar ger insensible of all this, and 
rat perplexities stumbling. -blocks throughout, 
‘What good ean a mere layman extract the histories of 
sinful men, which are contained therein, and which the Hoh 
Ghost has there recorded for the ing of the faif 
of the tried and experienced children of God? What benefit 
can a common man draw from all this, when he is unable to 
consider the whole context and connection? How is such a 
person to see his way clear out of the seeming contradictions 
which occasionally oceur?~-out of the difficulties which arise 
from the ill arrangement of the books, and the differences of 
style, when the learned themselves find it so hard, and while 
80 many passages make them hold their reason in abeyance? 
‘What ought we therefore to teach? A rule of faith founded 
on Seripture, and proved by the best of commentaries? But 
who then is to comment Scripture? Who is to set 
is wee amen By ne 
way of taking and seeing 
an - Tie own. ere That 
to give to the people ns many systems of doctrines 
in the and to produce inex~ 
plicable confusion as indeed had already been done. No, it 
remains for the Holy Church alone to interpret Scripture to 
determine the rule of faith by which the souls of men are to 
be guided and governed. And what is the church? It is not 
any single su head, or any particular member alone. 
No! it is all the holicst, most learned, and most experienced 
men of all times, who, with the co-operation of the Holy 
Spirit, have successively combined together in building up 
it great, universaland agreeing body, which has its 
councils for its members to communicate their thoughts to 
one rier and for mutual edification; which Penusbes erry 
ereby imparts to our religion a certainty 
erably Cael Ts ap colar’ pestis con tected ty eal 
gives it a foundation and it with bulwarks 
which even hell itself cannot yw. And just so is it 


the 
some 
own 
after 
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also with the text of the sacred scriptures. We have,” he 
aid, * the Vulgate, moreover an approved varsion of the 

and of sentence a commentary which the 
Mince lited. Hence arises that usiformity of 
our teaching which eurprises every one. Whether,” he oon~ 
tinued, “ you hear me preaching in this most resoote corner of 
the world, or in the great capital of a distant country are 
Listening to the dullest or cloverest of preachers, all will hold 
one and the same language; o Catholic Christian will always 
‘hear the same doctrine; everywhere will he be instructed and 
edified in the same manner. "And this it is which constitutes 
the certainty of our faith; which gives us the peace and con- 
fidence by which each one in life holds sure communion 
with his brother Catholics, and at death ean calmly part in 
the sre hope of meeting one another again.” 

his speech, as in n sermon, he let the subjects follow in 
dotted and spoke more from an inward feeling of satisfac- 
ea ten eae extabiting bicnael niles 8 Broads ere 
than from any bigotted anxiety for conversion. During the 
delivery be would occasionally ly change the arm he rested pods 
og dew them both ints ihe ares his gown, or let them rest 

gn his portly stomach; now and then he would, with much, 

snuff-box out of his te, and after using it 
Seach vik 's oecinn oie ‘We listened to him atten- 
tively, and he seemed to be quite content with our way of 
receiving his instructions. How greatly amazed he 
dat he. was sdreaing hs peroraion ta demsondant ef 

it was his peroration to a t 

Frederick the Wise. 


November 13, 1779. 
Among the Capweahans, on te Romer Mont S. Gotthard, 
Morning, about 10 o clock. 

At last we have fortunately reached the utmost limits of our 
journey. Here it is determined we shall rest awhile, and 
then turn our towards our dear fatherland. er Sunes 
are my prea , on this summit, where four years 

poteetatos ith very different anxicties, sentiments, 

at a very different season of the year, when, 
wiannel cy forebodiog 2 may fate fortunes, but moved by 
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I know not what, I turned my back upon Italy, and igno. 
rantly went to meet my present destiny. I did not even 
recognise the house again. Some time ago it was greatly 
injured by an avalanche, and the good fathers took advantage 
ofthin opportunity, od mado a collection throughout the canton. 
for enlarging and improving their residence. Both of the 
two fathers who reaide at present are absent, but, as I hear, 
they are still the same that I met four years ago. Father 
Seraphin, who has now passed fourteen years in this post is 
at present at Milan, and the other is expected to-day from 
Airolo. In this clear atmosphere the cold ie awful. As soon 
as dinner is over I will continue my letter; for, I see clearly 
we shall not go far outside the door. 


After 

It becomes colder and colder; one doea not like to stir 
from the stove, Indeed it is most delightful to sit upon it, 
which in this country, where the stoves are made of stone- 
tiles, it is very easy todo. FFiret of all, therefore, we will 
tell su of our departure from Healy, and then af our journey 


rr. 

‘Yesterday evening before we retired to our beds, the good 
father would shew us his sleeping cell, where everything was 
in nice order, in a very small space. His bed, which con- 
sisted of a bag of straw, with a woollen coverlid, did not 
Sr ee ae are rey eeeaiee me We Sealers 

often put up with no better. With great pleasure and 
cod al cer ings. We psindall Gat we say, and pst 

al r things. Ve prai it we Baw, 
fg on the best tena with each ocher. we retired fo" the rghit, 
In furnishing our room, in order that two beds might stand 
against one wall. both had been made unusually small. This 
inconvenience kept me long awake, until I thought of reme- 
dying it by placing four chairs together. Tt was quite broed 

ight before we awoke this morning. When we went 
down we found nothing but happy and friendly faces. Our 
guides, on the point of entering upon their return over yes- 
terday's beautiful route, seemed to look upon it as an epoch, 
and as a history with which hereafter they would be able to 
entertain other strangers, and as they were weil paid the idea 
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of an adventure became complete in their minds. After this 


we made a capital breakfast and departed. fA? 
Our road now lay through the of the Uri, which is 
remarkable as having, at so great an elevation, such beautifnl 


meadows and pasturage for cattle. They make here a cheese 
‘which I prefer to all there No trees, however, grow here. 
Sally bushes line all the brooks, and on the mountains little 
shrubs grow thickly together. Of all the countries that I 
know, this is to me the loveliest and most interosting,—whe- 
ther it is that old recollections make it precious to me, or that 
the perception of such a long chain of nature's wonders 
excites within me a secret and inexpressible feeling of enjoy 
ment. I take it for granted that you bear in mind that 
whole country through which I am leading you is covered 
with snow, and that rock and meadow alike are snowed over. 
‘The sky has been quite clear, without » single cloud; the 
he far deeper than one is accustomed to see in low and flat 
countries, and the white mountain ridges, which stood out in 
contrast to it, were either glittering in the sunshine, 
or else took a greyish tint in the . 
Ina hour and a half we reached Hépital,—a little village 
within the canton of Uri, which lies on the road to S. Gott 
hard. Here at last I regained the track of my former tour. 
‘We entered an inn, and though it was as yet morning, or- 
dered a dinner, and soon afterward began to ascend the sum- 
mit. A long train of mules with their bells cnlivened the 
whole region. It is a sound which awokens all one’s recol- 
lections of mountain scenery. ‘The greater part of the train 
was in advance of us, and with their iron shoes had 
rete well cut up. the, mnaoth ley. road. ‘e also saw some 
bourers who were employed in covering the slippery ice with 
fresh earth, in order to render it passable. The wish which I 
formerly gave utterance to, that I might one day be per- 
mitted to eee this part of the world under mow, is now ot 
last gratified. The road goes up the Reuss asit dashes down 
over rochs all the way, and forms everywhere the most beautiful 
waterfalls. eee ne et eeted ty the emecler 
beauty of one which in consi volume was daghing over a 
succession of dark black rocks. Here and there in the cracke, 
and on the flat ledges pieces of ice had formed, and the water 
seemed to be running over a variegated black and white 
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marble. The masses of ice glistened like veins of crystal 
in the sun, and the water flowed pure and fresh between 
them. 

On the mountains there is no more tiresome a fellow- 
traveller than train of mules; they have so unequal a pace. 
‘With a strange instinct they als stop a while at the bot. 
Sarr of eam secon mot thes. offat a quick pace up it, 
to rest again at the often too will ot 
fe ea cts Cha do room ee ea teen el ner 
forced on by the drivers or by other beasts comi: 
80 the foot passenger, by keeping a 
upon them, and in the narrow road 
Jou stand. saa, litle while to 
eir turn will pass and are 
deafening sound of ad pee od hard 
loads, which project to a good distance on 
ta Dun way wo at leet reoshed toe summit 
which you can some idea of by fancying a 
surrounded with a crown. Hoe one Bate moat one 2 
feot flat surrounded with peaks. Far and near the eye 
on nothing but bare and mostly snow-covered and 
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the eummit, they tell us, scarcely any kind of wood 
"The reverend father is returned fiom Airolo, #0 froren that on 
his arrival he could scarcely utter a word. Alth here 
the Capuchins are allowed to clothe themselves a little more 
comfortably than the rest of their order, still their style of 
dress is by no means suited for such » climate as this. All 
the way up from Airolo the road was 

and he had the wind in his face; his beard was quite frozen, 
and it was a long while before he recovered himself We 
had some conversation together on the hardships of their 
residence here; he told us how they managed to get through 
the year, their various occupations, and their domestic cir 
cumstances. He could speak nothing but Italian, and ao we 
fed ‘an oppostundty of putting t0 use the. easteue in this 
language which we taken during the spring. Towards 
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evening we went for a moment outside the houge-door that the 
good father might point out to us the penk which is considered 
‘tw be the highest summit of Mont Gotthard; but we could 
searvely endure to stay out a very few minutes, eo searchin; 
and pinching was the oold. This time, therefore, we 
remain close shut up within doors, and shall have time enough 
before we start to-morrow, to travel again in thought over all 
the most remarkable paris of this region. 

brief geographical description will enable you to under- 
end howe recall the int is at which we are now 


it, mounteins of Schweitz and Unterwalden, joined by 
those of Uri range from the north, from the east those of the 
Grisons, from the south those of the Italian cantons, while 
from the east, by means of the Furea, the double line af 
mountains which enclose vase, ems upon it, Not far 
from this house, there are two lakes, one of which eends 


forth the Ticino through gorges and ralleys into Itely, whil 
from the otber,inlike manner. the Reuse prosceds till epi 
itself in the Lake of the Forest towns.* Not far from this 


re 
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FROM CARLSBAD TO THE BRENNER. 


September 3, 1786. 
As early as 3 o'clock in the ing I stole out of Carlsbad, 
for otherwise I should not have been allowed to depart quietly. 
‘The band of friends who, on the 28th of August, jotoed to 
celebrate my birthday, had in some acquired a right 
to detain me. However, it was impossible to stay here any 
longer. Having packed @ portmanteau merely, and a knap- 
sack, Tjumped e into a i rad By hall pat 8 
on a beautifully calm but morning, I arrived at 
Zevoda. The upper clouds were streaky and fleecy, the lower 
ones heavy. This appeared to me a good sign. I hoped 
that, afer so wretched a summer, we should enjoy a 
autumn. it 12, to ra worm init 
sun, and now, it cocurned to ne that this plece had the sume 
lntitude os my own native town, and it was a real pleasure to 
me once more to take my midday meal beneath a bright sky, 
at the fifticth degree, 

On entering Bavaria one comes at once on the monastery of 
‘Waldsassen, with the valuable domain of the ecclesiastical lorda, 
who were wise sooner than other men. It lies in 2 dish-like, 
Trelosed on all cise by aighly ascending 7 bier mar ante” 
ine] on i i ling anc i ights. 
This cloister also phen settlements in the neighbourin, 
districts. The soit is decomposed slate-clay. The mari, 
which is found in thie mineral formation, and which, as yet 
undccomposed, slowly crumbles, makes the earth loose and 
extremely fertile. Iand continues to rise until you come 
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to Tirschenreuth, and the waters flow against you, to fall into 
the Egra and the Elbe. From Tirschenreuth it descends 
svaticwnrls; snd the stzeeins. can, Sowers the Denne: + # cam 
form a rapid idea of a 88 eoon a8 ow 

San See 
determine the river to whose basin itbelonga. By this means, 
eyen in those districts which it is impossible to take » survey 


threshing floor. The country through which it runs looks so 
much the worse; it also consists of a granite-sand, lies very 
flat and marshy, and the excellent road is all the more 
See pine ons site a natidinr et else 

e, One on with a rapidi t striking! 
contrasts with the gessral enil'a pace of Bohemian ten ne. 
‘The ineloeed billet will give you the names of the different 
sane Suffice it to say, that on the second morning I was 
at Ratisbon, and #0 I did these twenty-four miles* a balf 
in thirty-nine hours. As the day began to dawn I found 
myself between Schwondorf and Regenstauf, and I observed 
here a change for tho better in the cultivation of the land. 


natural bolls (polder), on which the tillage is carried on. 
i ies to all lands in the neighbourhood of large 
mal] streams, and with thie guide any observer may form 
as to the soils suited for tillage, 
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the tert muy, therefore, be roughly set down a one hundred and four 
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around the town belongs to them; in the city itself churches 
erowd churches, and monastic i are no lesa thick. 
The Danube reminds me of the dear old Main. At Frank. 
fort, indeed, the river and bridges heve a better a1 ; 
here, however, the view of the northem suburb, it-am-haf, 
looks pretty, as it lies before you across the river. 

Immediately on my arrival I betook myself to the Co! 
of the Jesuits, where the annual play was being acted by 
pupils. 1 saw the end of the opera, and the beginning of the 
tragedy. They did not act woree than many an unexperienced 
company of amateurs, and their dresses were beautiful, almost 
too superb, This public exhibition also served to convince 
me still more strongly af the worldly prudence of the Jesuits. 
They neglect nothing that is likely to produce an effect, and. 
contrive to practise it with interest andcare. In this there 
is not merely prudence, such as we understand the term 
abstractedly; it is associated with a real pleasure in the matter 
in hand, a sympathy and a fellow foeling, a taste, such as ariees 
from the experience of life. As this great society has among 
His mesabere eget Vailéere, oa ptnes ond aoe semoely 
there are some who patronise the with learning 
‘taste; and just as they decorate their churches with appro- 
printe ornaments, these clear-sighted men take advantage of 
the world’s sensual eye by an imposing theatre. 

To-day I am writing in latitude forty-nine degrees. The 
weather promises fair, and even here the people complain of 
the coldness and wet of the past summer. The morning wes 
cool, but it was the beginning of a glorious and temperate 
day. The mild atmosphere which the mighty river brings 
with it ie something quite peculiar. The fruits are nothing 
very surprising. 1 have tasted, indeed, ome excellent pears, 
but I am longing for grapes and figs. 

My attention is rivetted by the actions and principles of 
the Joni. Thanks lelurees, apres eg buildings. have a 
something it and perfect in their , Which inj 
beholders with a secret awe. In the decoration, gold. silver, 
metal, and polished marble, are accumulated in such splen- 
dour and profusion aa must dazzle the beggars of all ranks. 
Here and there one fails not to meet with something in bad 
taste, in order to appease and to attract humanity. This is 
the general character of the external ritual of the Roman 
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Catholic Church ; never, however, have I seen it applied with 
eo much shrewdness, tact, and i », a8 among the 
Jesuits. Here all tends to this one end ; unlike the members 
of the other spiritual orders, they do not continue an old 
‘worn-out ceremonial, but, humouring the spirit of the age, 
continually deck it out with fresh Pomp and splendour. 

A rare stone is quarried here into blocks. In appearance 
it is a species of conglomerate; however, it must be held to 
be older, more primary, and of a porphyritic nature. It is of 
8 greenish color, mixed with quarts, and is porous; in it are 
found large pieces of very solid jasper, in which, again, are 
to be seen little round pieces of a kind of Breccia. A speci- 
men would have been instructive, and one could not belp 
longing for one ; the however, was too solid, and I 
taken a yow not to load myself with stones on this journey. 


Munich, September 6, 1786. 
At half past 12, 0n the 5th of September, I set off for 
Ratisbon. At Abbach the country is beautiful, while the 
Danube dashes against limestone rocks os far as Saal. The 
limestone, somewhat similar to that at Osteroda, on the 
Hartz, close, but, on the whole, porous. By 6 a.u. I was in 
Munich, and, after having looked about me for some twelve 
hours, I will notice only a few points. In the Sculpture 
I did not find myself at home. 1 must practise my 

eye first of all on paintings, There are some excellent thi: 
here. ‘The sketches of Reubens from the Luxembourg Gal- 

caused me the greatest delight. 

lere, also, is the rare toy, a model of Trajan's Pillar. 
The material Lapis Lazuli, and the figures in gilt. It ie, at 
any rate, a rare piece of workmanship, and, in this light, one 


Log apres at it. 

In the Hall of the Antiques I soon felt that my cye was 
not much practised on such objects. On this account I was 
unwilling to stay long there, and to waste my time. There 
was much that did not take my fancy, without my being able 
to say why. A Drusus attracted my attention; two Anto- 
mines picasa ne, 00 sien, aad Pew coteer things On the 
~whole, the arrangement objects was not happy, although 
there is an evident attempt to make a display with | y and 
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the hall, or rather the museum, would have a appearance 
if it were AF bette copate od denen ie 
of Natural History I saw beautiful things from the Tyrol, 
wilh in eoallee epectnces 1 wes elven eejesizion “wiih, 
T'was met by a woman with fg, which, as the first, tasted 
delicious. But the fruit in general is not good deri 
the latino of Sty ight degrees. Every one is complaini 
an 


here of the wet , Amist, which might well be 
& rain, overtook me this ing early before I reached 
Munich. Throughout the the wind has continued to 
blow cold from off the mountains, As I 


Mitielwald, September 7, 1786. 
He somes 0 iy arden eee be “Amen” to my 
plane es Rem Gay. Ry hn pein i with yee 
ace on 80 aday. MN; tilion said, with a j 
Exclamation, it wae he fireein the whole scamer. T cherish 
in quiet my superstition that it will long continue 50; how- 
ever, my feisodte must pation me St aguin, 1 tlk fei: anu 
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of the specimens in my cabinet, for which I have te thank 
‘The mista from the river and the meadows hung about for 


& time, but, at Jast, they, too, . Between these 
gravelly (hile which you must of as 4 
Tad broodih fr msey ly 


beautiful fertile region like that in Tesin. of bed 
Regen. Now one comes again upon the leer, end cbeerve, 
in its channel, a ipitous section of the gravel bills, at 

Teast a hundred and fifty feet high. I arrived at Wolfraths- 
hausen and reached the eight-and-fortieth degree. The sun 
‘was scorching hot; no one relies on the fine weather; every 


ing no fossila. These limestone mountains extend in vast, 
ken ranges from Dalmatia to Mount St. Gothard. 
Hacquet bas travelled over a considerable - of ithe 
i They dip on the primary rocks of 

T reached the Wallen-ece about half pact 4. About three 
miles from this place I met with o pretty adventure, A 
harper came before me with his daughter. a little gitl, of about 
eleven ycars, and begged me to take up his child. Iie went 
‘on with his instrament ; I let ber ait by my side, and she very 
carefully placed at her fect a large new box. A pretty and 
accomplished creature, and already 2 great traveller over the 
world. She had been on a pilgrimage on foot with ber 
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smother to Mavis Kiosiedel, and bach bal determined ‘to g0 
‘upon the still longer journey to 8. Jago of Compostela, when 
her mother was carried off by death, and was unable to fulf] 
her vow. It was impossible, she thought, to do too much in 
honot of the Mother of God. After a great fire, in which a 
whole house was burnt to the lowest ion, che herself 
hed. soen the 5 of the Mother of God, which stood over the 

beneath a frame—image and glass both uninjured 
—which was eurelya palpable miracle, All her j she 
had taken on foot; she had just played in Munich before the 
Elector of Bavaria, and altogether her performances had been 
witnessed by ono-and-twenty Princely personages. She quite 


tertained mo. ‘ proud forehead, 
hich she fequeutiy winked by on clean of the rows 
She was natural and agreeable when she apoke, and. 
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to, was, Tt was a huge and beautiful map, the fret 1 hea 
seen on my whole jot . She narrow! i 


Boteen for the fair, where sho guessed T too was hastening. 
‘When sho met me there I must buy her a fairing, which, of 
course, I promised todo. She intended to put on there her new 
coif which she had had made out of her earnings at Munich. 
She would show it to me beforehand. So she ed the 
bandbox and I could not do less than admire the gear, 
with its rich embroidery and beautiful ribbons. 

Over another pleasant pros; we felt 2 mutual plea- 
eure. She nsscrted that we fine weather before us. 


was the harp. When the treble-string twanged it was sure 
to be fine weather, and it had done so yesterday. 1 accepted 
‘the omen, and we parted in the best of humours, and with the 
hope of a speedy meeting. 
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On the Brenner, September 8, 1786, 
Evening. 


Hurried, not to say driven, here by necessity, I have 
reached at last a resting-place, in a calm, quiet spot, just such 
as could wish it tobe. [thas been a da} "ehich for many years 
it will be a pleasure to recall. I left partir shout ¢ ia 
the morning, and a sharp wind soon cleared 
sky. cage pears ermarey apatin Ag cies 
But now, in the splendour of the setting sun, the dark fore- 
ground, thickly planted with fig-trees, and peeping between 

the grey limestone rocks, and behind all, the highest 
summit of the mountain covered with mow, and standing 
out in bold outline against the deep blue sky, furnish pre- 
cious and ever-changr ay ay 

a Lt ny ior 
mar] a wi valley, 
and abuts on both sides on the mountains. Tt keke wale 


with the varying atmosphere of the doy, I am obliged fre- 
quently to my clothing. vat 

At Zierl one begins to descend into the of the Inn, 
Tts situation is indescribably beautiful, and the bright beams 
.of the sun made it look quite cheerful. The postilion went 
faster than I wished, for he had not yet heard mass, and was 
-enzious to be present at it at Innepruck, where, as it was the 
festival of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, he hoped to be a 
-devont participant. Accordingly, we rattled along the banks 
of the Inn, hurrying by Martinswand, a vast, ipitows, 
swall-like rock of limestone. To the spot where the Emperor 
Maximilian is said to have lost himsclf, I ventured to 
descend and came up again without a guide, although it is, 
in any case, a rash un ing. 

Innspruck is gloriously situated in a rich, broad valley, 
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between rocks and mountains. 
thin, rat decked gut iu honour of the Virgo geen ae 
Ertl Hed some wish to stop thee, but We promiaca octet 
rest nor peace. For a little while I amused myself with the 
son of my host. At last the people who were to attend to me 
came in one by one. For the sake of health and prosperity to 
the flocks, they had all gone on a pilgrimage to Wilden, a 
Baicate inaTend eateries 
a half from aie osty- About 2 o'clock, as my n 

ivided the gay, throng, one was in 

on gay, merry every lay gard 


prom: 
From Innspruck the road becomes even still more beauti- 
ful; no powers of description can equal it, The most fre- 





ide tne th Ping, lensed ith the 
side al i tivated wit most 
surprising ei ‘On’ the high and and broad-ascending surface 
He valleys, houses, co! and cabins, whit glitter- 
ing among meng th felde and hedges Soon all changed; the land 
becomes available nly Boe passe; until it, too, terminates 
on the precipitous ascent. I have inte gains some ideas Se my 
scheme of 8 cteeGan nen bowere , perfectly new and un~ 
expected. I ha ve also dreamed much of the model I have so 
Jong talked about, by which I am desirous to give a notion of 
all that is brooding in my own mind, and which, in nature 
itself, I cannot point baer pt ide? 
Now it grew darker and j individual objects were 
Lat pasre obecurity; the masses became constantly vaster 
3 at last, as the whole moved before me like some 
eaply myetzioun Bure, the moon suddenly illuminated the 
snow-capt summits; and now I am waiting till morning shall 
light up this rocky chasm in which I am shut up on the 
‘boundary line of the north and south. 
I must again add a few remarks on the weather, which, 
chaps, favours me 80 {y, in return for the great attention 
Toot ‘On the low one has good or bad weather 
it is already settled for either; on the mountains one is 
provent with the beg of the change. Ihave 80 often 
expericnced this when on my travels, or walks, or hunting 
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excursions, I have days and nights between the cliffs in 
peroneal gy lpn ooh pene 
to me, which I give youas nothing better, but which, however, 
T cannot get rid of, a8 indeed, generally, such conceits are, of 
all things, most difficalt to get rid of. I altogether look upon 
it as a truth, and so T will now give utterance to it, especially 
as T have already so often bad occasion to prove the indi 
gence of my friends. 

‘When we look at the mountains, either closely or from a 
dietance, and sce their summits above us at ane time glittering 
in the sunshine, at another enveloped in mist, swept round wi 
strong clouds, or blackened with showers, we are disposed to 
ascribe it all to the atmosphere, as we can easily with the eye 
see and discern its movements and changes. The moun- 
tains, on the other hand, with their glorious ehapes lic before 
our outward senses immoveable. We take them to be dead 
because they are rigid, and we believe them to be inactive 
‘because they are at rest. For a long while, however, I can- 
not put off the im to ascribe, for the most part, to their, 
imperoeptible secret influence the changes which are 
observable in the atmosphere. For instance, I believe that 
the mass of the earth generally, and, therefore, also in an 
especial way its more considerable continents do not exercise 
a constant and invariable force of attraction, but that this 
peace Aainny Sorcerrgeaohandan fet silos plore 
according to intrinsic, 's wo acei- 
dental, external causes, fooremees ‘or decreases, hough all 
psa ake f other objects to determine this oscillation may be 
‘too limited and rude, the atmosphere furnishes a atan 
both delicate and large enough to test their silent operations. 
‘When this attractive force decreases never so little. immedi- 
ately the decrease in the gravity and the dimininhed elasticity 
of the air indicates this effect. The atmosphere is now 
unable to sustain the moisture which is diffused throughout it 
either chemically or mechanicalty; the clouds lower, and the 
rain falls and passes to the lowlands. When, bowever, the 
mountains increase their power of attraction, then the clas 
ticity of the air is again restored, and two important = 
mena resalt. First of all, the mountains collect around their 
summits vast masses of clouds; hold them fast and firm above 
themselycs like second heads, until, as determined by the 
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contest of electrical forces within them, down 
se lew, oe mit, cal teens ra et 
remaina the electricity of the air operates, which is now 
restored to # capacity of retaining more water, dissolving and 
elaborating it. I saw quite the dispersion of a cloudy 
mass of this kind, 1 was hanging on the very highest peak; 
the red tints of the setting sun still illuminated xt. ly 
and slowly pieces detached themselves from either end. 
Beene |Seecy nebult weve drawn. of sad. curried sup etl 
higher, then diss; |, and in this manner, by degrees, 
the whole mass while before my eyes there was 
spreed. as it were, e garment by invisible hands 

If my friends are disposed to laugh at the itinerant meteor- 
ologist and his strange theories, I shall, perhaps, give them 
more solid cause for laughter by some other o my remarks, 
for I must confess that, as my journey was, in fact, a fight 
from all the unshapely things which tormented me in latitude 
51°, I hoped, in 48°, to meet with a true Goshen. But I 
found myself disappointed; for latitude alone does not make 
a climate and fine weather, but the mountain-chains-—especi. 
ally such as intersect the land from east to west. In these, 
fcrit haem are constanidy: going on, ene She lence wie 

to the north have most to suffer from them. Thus, fur- 
ther north, the weather throughout the summer was deter- 
mined by the great Alpine range on which I am now writing. 
Here, for the last few months, it has rained incessantly, w) 
south-east or south-west wind carried the showers north- 
wards, In Italy they are said to have had fine weather, 
indeed, a little too dry. 

And now a few words on 2 kindred subject—the vegetable 
world, which, in so many ways, depends on climate and 
moisture, and the height of the mountain-ranges. Here, too, 
L have noticed no remarkable change, but still an improve- 
ment. In the valley before Innspruck, apples and pears are 
abundant, while the peaches and grapes are ‘ht from the 
Piles districts, or, in other words, the Sout Tyra: 
‘ear Innspruck they grow a it deal of Indian corn 
burk whet, which they call Bonde On the Brenner I first 
saw the larch, and near Schemberg the pine. Would the 
harper's daughter have questioned me about them also? 

As regards the plants, I feel still more how perfect a tyro 
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Iam. Up to Mumich I saw, I believed, none but those I 
‘was well accustomed to. In truth, my hurried travelling, 

day and night, was not favorable to nicer observation on suc! 
objects. Now, it is true, I have my Zinneus at hand, and his 
Terminology is well stamped on my brain; but whence is the 
time and quiet to come for analysing, which, if I at all know 
mnyself, will never become my forte? I, therefore, sharpen 
my eye for the more general , and when I met with 
the first Gentiana near the Walchensee, it struck me that it 
was always nese the water, that I had hitherto noticed any 


yew plants. 

it made me still more attentive was the influence which 
the altitude of the mountain region evidently had on plants. 
Not only did I meet there with new specimens, but I also 
obverved that the growth of the old ones was materially 
altered. While in the lower regions branches and stalks were 
strongerand more sappy, the buds stood closer together, and the 
leaves broader; the lnghcr you got on the mountains the stalks 
and branches became more fragile, the buds were at greater 
intervals, and the leaves thinner and more lanceolate. 
noticed this in the case of a Willow and of a Gentiana, and 
convinced myself that it was not a case of different specion, 
8o also, near the Walchensee, I noticed longer and thinner 
rushes than anywhere else. 

The limestone of the Alps, which I have as yet travelled 
over, has a greyish tint, and beautiful, singular, irregular 
forms, although the rock is divisible into blocks and strata, 
But as irregular strata occur, and the rock in gencral does 
not or die ak frag! bean influence of the ae enttee| 
sides and ve @ Bil appearance. in kin 
of rock comes up the Brenner to a great beight. In the 
region of the Upper Lake I noticed a slight modification. 
On e micaceous slate of dark green and colours, and 
thickly veined with quartz, lay a white, “edlid limestone, 
which, in its detritus, 5 and stood in great masses, with 
numberless clefts. Above it I again found micaceous slate, 
which, however, seemed to me to be of a softer texture then 
the first. Higher up still there was to be seen a peculiar 
‘Kind of gneiss, or rather a granitic species which aj i- 
mated to gneiss, as is in the district of Ellbogen. Here at 
the top, and opposite the Inn, the rock ix micaceous alate. 
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The streams which come from tho mountains leave deposits of 
nothing but this stone, and of the grey limestone, 

Not far from here must be the granitic base on which all 
reats, The mape show that one is on the side of the true 
great Brenner, which the streams of a wide surrounding 

istrict take their rise, 

The following is my external j it of the people. 
‘They are active and straigh' form they are pretty 

ly alike: hazel, well-opened eyes; with the women 

and well-defined eyebrows, but with the men light and 
thick. -Arnang tee. erey_ roca te groan, ais of, men 
have a appearance. The hats are ly orna- 
mented with ribbons or broad silk-sashes, and with fringes 
which are prettily sewn on. On the other hand, the women 
disfigure themselves with white, undressed cotton caps of a 
pclae fovea mir cave Wile ive them. 
a strange appearance; abroad, wear the green 
hats of the men, Which become them very much, 

I have opportunity of seeing the value the common class of 
people put upon peacock’s feathers, and, in general, how 
every variegated feather is prized. He who wishes to travel. 
through these mountains will do well to take with him a lot 
of them. A feather of this kind produced at the proper 
napus will serve instead of the ever-welcome “something 
to drink.” 

‘Whilst I am putting together, sorting, and ing these 
sheets, in soca oy tit ny Beno may ay the a 
review of my fortunes up to this point, end I may, at the 
same time, dismiss from my soul all that I have lately thought 
and experienced, I have, on the other hand, cast many a 
trembling look on some packets of which I must give a good 
but brief account, They are to be my fellow travellers; may 
they not exercise too great an influence on my next few 


brought with me to Carlsbad the whole of my MSS. in 
order to sompinta oe edition of a fick g Ree Goschen 
has undertaken. unprinted ones long possessed in 
beautiful transcripts, by the practised hand of Secretary 
‘Vogel. This active person accompanied me on this occasion, 
in order that I might, if necessary, command his dexterous 
services. By this means, and with the never-failing co-ope- 
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ration of Herder, I was soon in a condition to send to the 


As I had it these with me, I readily listened to 
a tery iis of Carlsbad, ud read out 
to then all that before bad remained unknown to the world, 
which already was bitter enough in its complaints that much 
with which it had entertained itself still remained unfinished. 
split, lebration of my birthday consisted mainly in sending 
eat So the “mane. cf my ccmmmncacod: Ext tin: 
Bniah works. Among these, one was distinguished above 
the rest. It was called the Birds. A deputation of these 
happy crea ‘tures being sent to a true friend earnestly entreat him 


designs I had formed, and the entire plans. is gave 
ise to the express sion of wishes and ls v8 

hands, while he attemy 

to induce me 0 take buck these papers, and, above 

bestow upon the Iphigenia the pains it well deserved. ‘the 
fragment which les before me is rather a sketch than a 
finished piece; it is written in poetical prose, which occa 
ionally falls into o sort of Iambical rhythm, and cven 
imitates other syllabic metres, This, indeed, doca great 
to the effect unless it is rend well, and unless, by skil- 
Hi toca, this defect in ercfly concealed He pressed this 
matter on me very earnestly, and as I concealed from him as 
well as the rest the great extent of my intended tour, und os 
sod us rs aivayerlieing my Repeplicd end mat 
and as he was alway my geographicul and mine- 
studies, he insisted I should act much wiser if, 
aneteee of Drntins Cones, | woe pat my hand to this work. 

ee 

bat, as 


Teould not phogy sich to so many and well-meant remon- 


we had no opportunity to tun my 
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attention to these matters. Znow detach Iphigenia from the 
bundle and take her with me as my fellow-traveller into the 
beautiful and warm of the South. The days are so 
long, and there will be ing to disturb reflection, while 
the glorious objects of the surrounding scenery by no means 
depress the poetic nerve; indeed, assisted by movement and 
the free air, they rather stimulate and it forth more 


FROM THE BRENNER TO VERONA. 
Trent, morning of the 11th Sept. 

Arter foll hours, passed in active and constant occupa- 
tion, [reached here about 8 o'clock yesterday evening, and 
goon after retired to rest, so that I now find myself in condi- 
tion to go on with my narrative. On the evening of the 9th, 
when I had closed the first portion of my diary, I thought I 
would try and draw the inn and post-house on the Brenner, 
just as it stood. My attempt was unsuccessful, for I missed 
the character of the place; I went home therefore in somewhat 
of an ill-humor, Mane host asked me if I would not depart, 
telling me it was moon-light and the best travelling. Although 
I knew perfectly well that, as he wanted his hersen ony 
the morning to carry in the after-crop (Greummet), and wi 

to have them home again in time for that purpose, his advice 
was given with a view to his own interost, I nevertheless 
took it, because it accorded with my own inclination. The 
sun reappeared, the air was tolerable, I packed up, and started 
about 7 o'clock. The blue atmosphere triumphed over the 
clouds, and the evening was most beutiful. 

The postilion fell asleep, and the horses sct off at 8 quick 
trot down-hill, always taking the well-known route, When 
they came to a village they went somewhat slower. Then 
the driver would wake up. and give them o fresh stimulus, 
and thus we descended at a good pace with high rocks on both 
sides of us, or by the banks of the rapid river Etsch. The 
™moou arose and shed her light upon the massive objects 
vround. Some mills, which stood etween primeval pine- 
trees, over the foaming stream. seemed really everlasting. 

‘When, at 9 o'clock, I had reached Sterzingen, they gave me 
clearly to understand, that they wished me off again. Arriving 
in Mittelwald, exactly at 12 o'clock, I found everybody asleep 
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except the postilion, and we were obliged to go on to Brixen, 
‘where I was again taken off in like manner, so that at the dawn 
of day I was in Colman. ‘The postilions drove s0 fest that there 
was neither seeing nor hearing, and although I could not hel <p 
being sorry at travelling through this noble country wit 
such fhightil rapidity; and at too, as though I was 
fiying the place, nevertheless an inward joy, that a 
worable wind blew behind me, and seemed to wurry me 
tovaras tp object of my wishes. At day-breal T perecived 
vineyard. woman 8 
the, and tins we went on to Testacken, where arrived at. 

7 o'clock, and then wes hurried on. After I had 
again travelled northwards for a while, I at last saw in the 
bright sunshine the valley where Botzen is situated. Sur- 
rounded by st and somewhat high mountains, it is open 
toed te south, od elered towarda Fert gains = 
Tyrolese range mild, air pervaded spat 
the Etech again winds towards towards the south. The hills 
foot of the mountain are cultivated with vines. tthe seestaehe 
are trained over long but low arbourwork; the purple gray grapes 
oe Ee dan eek hee i 
warmth of the soil, which is close beneath them. In the 
bottom of the valley, which foe the most pert conse of nothing, 
‘but meadows, the vine is cultivated in narrow rows of similar 
festoons, at a little distance from each other, while between. 
grows the Indian corn, the stalks of which at this time are 
high. Ihave often seen it ten fect high. The fibrous’ male 
blossom is not yet cut off, as is the case when fructification 
has ceased for come time. 

T came to Botzen in a bright sunshine. A good assem- 
blage of mercantile faces pleased me much. Everywhere one. 
sees the liveliest tokens. An existence full of purpose, and 
highly comfortable. In the square some fruit-women were 
sitting with round fiat baakete, above four fect ia diameter; in 
which peaches were arranged side by side, so as to avoid 
pressure. Hero I it of a verse, which I had seen 
‘written on the window of the inn at Ratisbon : 


Comme les péches et les melons 
Sont pour la bouche d'un Baron, 
Ainsi les verges et les bitons 

Sont pour les fous, dit Salomon. 
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It is obvious that this was written by » northern baron, and 
no less clear is it that if he were in this country, he would 
alter his notions. 

‘At the Boteen fir 6 belnk AB sre curried on. Cloths 
leo brought here, and as much leather as can be 
aa for the posse Sar ay eine 
came 
opening new credits. AT Eit Taoald Bove ake 
great “aelight'in ext in examining the various products that were 
collected here; but the impulse, the state of disquiet, which 
Keeps urging me from behind, would not let me rest, and I 
oust, ewido ited For my consolation, 


eee 


alert, has me gute nee dy oi T must 
now fell the currency, must change, pay, note 
down, write, while I formerly did nothing but think, will, 


reflect, command, and dictate. 

From Botzen to Trent the is nine leagues and rung 
through 2 valley, which increases in fertility. Ail 
that merely struggles into vegetation on the higher moun- 
tains, bas more strength and vitality: the sun shines 
with warmth, and there is once more belie in a Deity. 

A woman cried out to me to take her child into my 
vehicle, as the hot soil was burning its feet, I did her this 
Ue erin ut of rar te sous ht of heaven. The 
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ign regular thicket of vineyards, paseader yrs frites 
pears, quinees, and nuts. The danewort ( Aifig) thrives 

Fiantly on the walls. Ary with solid seme vans pp the rocks, 
on which it epreads ital, the lizards glide throngh the 
‘interstices, and whatever has life or motion here, reminds one 
of the most charming works of art. The braided top-knots of 


the fine oxen which you see driven home from market, the 
Mites ‘atbes/—all combine to produce cae'of Heinrich Rooe's 
animated pictures. when evening draws on, and through 
po here nbeersaly os ei ne 
er stand it it 6 aky, as imme- 
Sis, Ser cher OO SE ents eae 
grow loud, one feels quite at hame in the world, and not a 
mere exile. I am as reconciled to the place as if I were bom 
and bred in it, and had now just returned from a whaling 
expedition to Greenland. Even the dust, which here as in 
our fatherland often plays about my wheels, and which has 
x0 loug remained strange to me. I welcome as an old friend. 
The bell-like voice of the cricket is most piorcing, and 
is 


me very childish. Ah, what I express here, I long ago was 
conscious of, while ruffling undes en uabedly ays and now 
I love to experience as an exception the happiness which I 
hope goon to enjoy as a regular natural necessity. 


Trent, the evening of the 10th Sept. 
T have wandered facie? the city, which has ea 

a imitive though there are new and well-buil 
hhouace in come of the streets. In the church there is a picture 
in which the assembled council of the Jesuits is represented, 
listening to a sermon delivered by the general of the order. I 
ahould like to know what he intrying to palm upon them. The 
shurch of these fathers may at once berecognised from the outaide 
by pilasters of red marble on the facade. The doors are covered 
by a heavy curtain, which serves to keep off the dust. I raised 


iven out the Jesuits, but sht to have paid them 
the church, Tieoe Le may frei reses 
the church and the seminary.” As he uttered this 

and the curtain fell behind him. I, however, 
lifted it again, and kept myself quiet. He remained a while 
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out with stoner, thorns, &c., to 
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owners sprinkle the foremost rowa with lime, which renders 
the grapes uneatable, but does not hurt the wine, aa the pro- 
cess of fermentation drives out the heterogeneous matter, 


Evening of September 11. 
Tam now at Roveredo, where a marked distinction of lan. 
guage begins; hitherto, it has fluctuated between German and 
ftalian. ¥ have: stow) foe the fit dine, Mada Sheecughly 
Italian postilion, the inn-keeper does not speak a of 
German, and I must put my own linguistic powers to the 
test. How delighted I am that the langunge I have always most 

loved now becomes living—the language of common usage. 


Torbole, 12th September (after dinner). 
‘How much do I wish that my friends were with me for a 











moment to enjoy the prospect, which now lies before my eyes. 
T might have been in Verona this ing but a magnificent 
natural enon was in my vicinit e Garda, a splen- 


did spectacle, which I did not want to miss, and now 
nobly rewarded for taking this circuitous route, After 5 o'clock 
I started from Roveredo, up a side valley, which still pours its 


waters into the Etech. ascending this, you come to an 
immense rocky bar, which you must cross in descending to the 
lake. Here a) the calcareous rocks for pictorial 





Btady. On i come to a little vil on the 
end fine bee outs little port, or rmthee lecdioge 
place, which is called Torbole. On my way upwards I was con- 
tantly accompanied by fig trees. and, ing into the rocky 
atmosphere, I found the first olive-tree full of fruit. Here 
also, for the first time, I found as a common fruit those little 
white figs, which the Countess Lanthieri had promised me. 

A door from the chamber in which I sit into the 
court-yard below. Before this I hare my table, and 
taken a rough eketch of the prospect. lake may be scen 
for its whole length, and it is only at the end, towards the 


left, that it vanishes from our . The ehore, which is 
inelosed on both sides by hill mountain, shines with a 
countless number of little hamlets. 


After midnight the wind blows from north to south, and he 
who wishes to go down the lake must travel at this time, for 
@ few hours before sunset the current of air changes, aud 
moves northward. At this time, the afternoon, it blows strongly 





“ Flnctibus et fremiter resonans, Benace, marino.” 
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But bya dy the froit,—in the and in the 
py i iy Se Ot het cea ane 


Evening of September 13. 
At 8 o'clock this morning I started from Torbole, with a 
couple of rowers. At Grst the wind was #0 favorable that wo 
put up a sail, The sagen ee Sey Wat I and perfectly 
calm st day-break. We passed Limona, the mountain-gar- 
dena of which, laid out terrace-fashion, and planted with 
pec ine ape fate pedi rpm The whole 





On these pillars strong beams arc laid, that the trees intel 
between them may Ge Shere inthe win, The view 
Of these ‘pleasant “objects wan favored by a slow passage, 
Sealy checqpa. soa (he dieete sna fa fie epee 
deny cl took direction usual in the day-time, 

blew to the north. Rowing was of littlo use against 
superior power, and, therefore, we were forced to land in 
the harbour of Malsesine. This is the first Venetian spot on 
the eastern side of the lake. When one has to do with water 
swe cant say, « I wil be af tis or: thet particular’ place - 
day.” I will make zy stay here as useful as I can, especially 
by a drawing of the castle, which lics close to the 
water, and is a beautiful object. As I passed along I took a 


EB 


Sept. itth, 
‘The wind, which blew against me yesterday, and drove me 
ia ih ons of Mae rete oe fo Fo 
adventure, which I got over with Sood hnmonr, ad 
membrance of which I still find amusing. ccording to my 
pos. went early in the manning ine the od castle wi 
if neither gate nor guerd, is accessible to every! 
Entering the court-yard, I seated myself ‘tes the ol 
tower, which is built on and among the Here I had 
a very convenient epot for drawing a carved stone 
seat in the wall, near 2 closed door, raised some three or four 
feet high, such as we also find in the old buildings in our own 
country. 
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ing appearance, came up to me, and asked me what 
Pee about  roplied that T was copying the old tower, 
that I might have some remembrance alsesine. He said 
that this was not allowed, and that I must leave off. As ha 
eaid this in the common Venetian dialect, so thet I under- 


the other characteristics of a n ze uate the most 
amusing impression uj me. it 828 
before me the chores of birds, which, as Treafreund, I had 
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th gue. ren ee arp He tow, eoated 

ie il mt ne wate of we od 
‘unexpected. a same port; people 
seemed to, tak ‘my ged ay a ed 
o teats I thought I could 


assent wn nal a qy 


ir youth upwards, th cord nat. cecere in fh 30 iy 
i yaties as fortunat ing sun, 
Tied th moet beautfl lustre on the tower, rosin, and rll 


they all at once their heads, like the birds, which we 
call ‘wry necks” (Wendehilse), that they might see with 
their eyes, what I had been lauding to ears. Even the 
cag wi me Gipsy Thad been describ- 


Enporr Joaph mes talons tlemae, rho certaiat 
entertained seeny eve designs set Venioe} and I might 
probably have been one of Rom appointed by him, to 
‘act as 2 spy on the borders. 
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“¥ar from belonging to the Emperor,” I replied, “I can 
boast, as well as that I am a citizen of a iblic, which 
also governs itself, but which is not, indeed, to compared 


The kindly, fuoes had already increased sround me, the frst 
vanished, and when Gregorio came to 

‘bole affair ‘took a decided turn in my favor, He was sua 
sprees of OR) vie oe eee ‘known Italian faces. 


im about all the Italian families, none of whom had remained 
unknown to me. With many t he was highly 
delighted, as, for instance, with fact that Herr 


‘When I had given the most accurate information about 
almost everything which he asked, his features alternately 
* ‘The fiftieth anniversary of a wedding-day is so called in Germany, 

Trana, 
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cheerfulness and solemnity. He was and 
wet wie the people cheered up more and more, and 
could not hear too much of our conversation, of which—it 
must be confessed—he was obliged to translate a part into 
their own dialect. 

At last he sai 5 Podesta, tse convinced Ciet is es 
good, accomplished, and wel who is 
travelling about to acquire instroction. 1st him depart in a 
friendly manner, that he may speak well of us to his fellow- 
‘countrymen, and induce them to visit Malsesine, the beautiful 
situation of which is well worthy the admiration of foreigners. 





gave additional force to these friendly words by praising the 
country, the situation, and the inhabitants, not forgetting to 
mention the strates as wise and prudent personages. 


This was received, endit:bed ioion, to: raat the 
0 at , in company wit io. 
re 
i at i Who woul 
crowd upon him, when once the advantages of Malsesine were 
Properly known. With the most lively curiosity he examined 
may various articles of dress, but especially envied me the pos- 
oe of te little Pirtl, brane sce tly into the 
t. [¢ congratal could carry such pretty 

Panta: this being forbidden in his country under the 
severest penalties. This friendly but obtrusive pe: 
I sometimes interrupted to my deliverer. “Do not 
thank me,” said honest Gregorio, “for you owe me nothing. 
If the Podesta had understood his business, and the 
had not been the most selfish man in the world, you 
not have got off so easily. The former was still more puzzled 
than you, and the latter would have pocketed nothing by 
arrest, the information, and your removal to Verona. This 
he rapidly thought over, and you were already free, beforo 
our dialogue was ended.” 

‘Towards tho cyening the good man tock me into his vine- 
yard, which was very well situated, down along the lake, We 
were accompanied hy his son, a lad of fifteen, who was forced 
to climb the trees, and pluck me the best fruit, while the old 
man looked out for the ripest grapes. 

‘While thus placod between these two kindhearted people, 
both strange to the world, alouc, as it were, in the deep soli- 
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tade of the earth, I felt, in the most lively manner, as I 
reflocted on the day's adventure, what « whimsical being Man 
is—how thing, which in company he might enj 
with ease and vecurity, 18 often rendered troublesome and das 
gerous, from his notion, that he can iate to himself the 
‘ori and ts contents ater his ows iar fashion. 

Towards midnight my seoompenied me to the barque, 
carrying the basket of fruit with whi Gregorio had presented 
me, and thus, with a favorable wind, I the shore, which 
had promised to become a Lestrygonicum shore to me. 


And now for my expedition on the lake. It ended happily, 
after the noble esbect ot the water and of the acieocnt oe 
of Brescia had refreshed my very heart. On the western side, 
where the mountains cease to be perpendicular, and near the 
Jake, the land becomes more flat, Garignano, Bojaco, Cecina, 
Toscolan, Maderno, Verdom, and Salo, stand all in a row, and. 
occupy a reach of about a league and half; most of them 
being built in long streets. No words can express the 
of this richly inhabited spot. At 10 o'clock in the morning 
landed at Bartolino, placed my on one mule and my- 
welf on another. The road went now over a ridge, which 
separates the valley of the Etsch from the hollow of the lake. 
‘The primeval waters seem to have driven against each other 
from both sides, in immense currents, and to have raised this 
colossal dam of gravel. A fertile soil was deposited upon the 

ata quieter period, but the labourer is constantly annoyed 

‘the appearance of the stones on the surface. Every effort is 
nade to get rid of them, they are piled in rows and layers one on 
another, and thus a sort of thick wall is formed along the path. 
The mulberry-trees, from a want of moisture, have @ dismal 
appearance at this elevation. Springs there are none, From 
time to time puddles of collected rain-water may be found, 
with which the mules and even their drivers quench their 
thirst. Some ‘wheels are placed on the river'beneath, to 
water, at pleasure, those plantations that have a lower situa- 
tion. 

The magnificence of the new country, which oj on you 
28 you descend, mecpermes description. Itisa Trion a tale 
long and broad, which lies quite flat at the foot of tall moun- 
tains and steep rocka, and is as neatly laid out as possible 


I descended the finer 
weather. As at Botzen the great mass of the mountains tock a 
northerly situation, the air displayed quito another quality. 
different grounds in landscape, which were 
from each other in the most picturesque manner, by 
s Cn mes ce Jase bins, it signe Devees, st on aimomone 
was fall of ually distributed, which it was able to 
sustain, and whi ‘heresies fl athe sap of em, 


i 
i 
é 
: 


mer, only a little water to denote a light rain), 
from time to time, and fe eee of numhines ecvrday 
a few drope occasionally fell, and the sun throughout contim 
ining. They have not had so good a yeur for a long while; 
ing tars out well; the bad weather they have sent 


I mention but cli the mountains and the ies of 
stone, since pact pel to Italy, and iscquet's journey 
along the Alps, give sufficient information ing this 
district. A quarter of a league from tho Brenner, there is a 
marble quarry, which I passed attwilight. It may. nay, must 
lie upon mica-slate as on the other side. This I found near 
Colman, just as it dawned; lower down there was an ay - 
anoe of porphyry. The rocks were #0 magnificent, the 
heape were #0 conveniently broken up along the highway, that 
a“ Voigt” cabinet might have bean made and peoked up at 
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and their cachectic complexion is an indication of the malady. 
‘They also eat fruit and green beans, which they boil down m. 
water, and mix with oil and garlic. I asked if there were no 


rich its,“ Yes, indeed,” was the reply. ‘“ Don't they 
indulge themselves at all? don’t they eat anything better?” 
seas Wat ber de. tiy uy ie ot do with their 
money ? y it out?” “Oh, have 
their ladies, who relieve them of that.” This the soma 
and substance of a conversation with mine host's daughter at 
Botzen. a 

T also learned from her, that the vine-tillers were the worst 


took their wine at a low price. However, it is the same 
thing everywhere. 
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ty opinion concernin the food is confirmed by the thet, 
Pir gonanienr ig the towns appear better and 
better. They have pretty plump girlish faces, the body is 
somewhat too short in proportion to the stoutness, and the 
sire of the head, but sometimes the countenances have » most 
agreable expression. The men we already know through the 

lering . In the country their appearance is lees 
fresh than that of the women, perhaps because the latter have 
more bodily Jaboar, and are more in raotion, while the former 
tit st home as tredere and workmen, "Le ciguaat tone a 
found the people very brown, without 
red in their cheeks; however did not oe 
but quite fresh and comfortable. bably the burning sun- 
beams, to which they are exposed at the of their mown- 
tains, are the cause of their complexion. 
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Verona, Sept. 16th. 

‘We t then, the amphitheatre is the first imy it monu- 
ment of the old times that I have seen—and how well it is 

The ola cry I beh and still avore when'I walled 
round it at it seemed strange to me, that 
saw something great, and yet properly speaks, saw nothis 

Bese do ot ike tow empty, T should like to oce it 

Al of people , just as, in modern times, it was filled up in 

joseph I, and Pius VI. The Emperor. although 

geal ipa ator elie must have been 

astonished. But it was only in the earliest times, that it 

produced its full effect, when the people was more a people 

than it is now. For, properly speaking, such an amphitheatre 

is constructed to give the people an imposing view of iteelf,— 

to cajole itself. 

‘When anything worth seeing occurs on the level ground, 
end any one runs to the spot, the hindermost try by 
means to raise themselves above the foremost; they get 
‘upon benches, mle bring up vehicles, lay planks in every 
Girection, occupy the neighbourmg heights, and a crater is 
formed in no time. 
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Yf the spectacle otour frequently on the same i 
i ‘tre built for thore whe ate alle to per sndnn 

rest of the multitade mest get anas it can. Here the problem 
of the architect is to satisfy this general want. By means of 
his art he 8 such a crater, making it as simple as possible, 
that the iteelf may constitute the decoration. When the 
populace eaw itself so assembled, it must have been astonished 
at the eight, for whereas it was only accustomed to see itself 
running about in confusion, or to find itself crowded together 
without particular rule or order, so must this many-headed, 
many minded, wandering animal now see itself combined into 
a noble body, made into a definite unity, bound and secured 
imp a actes, end animated af, one form by one. mind, The 
simplicity oval is most pleasingly obvious to 

every hoed serves as a measure 10 chow the vastnoss of the 
whole. Now we see it empty, we have no standard, and do 
not know whether it is large or small, 

‘The Veronese deserve commendation for the high preserva- 
tion in which this edifice is kept. It is built of a reddish 
marble, which has been affected by the atmosphere, and hence 
the which have been eaten, are contimally restored, and 
look pst al Bee eee ey ie eakes meen of ee 
Hieronymus Maurigenus, incredible industry, whi 
he has expended on this monument. Of the outer wall only 
& piece remains, and I doubt whether it was ever quite 
finished. The lower arches, which adjoin the large square, 
eailed “Tl Bra,” are let out to workmen, and the reanimation 
of theeo arcades produces a cheerful appearance. 


Verona, Sept. 16. 

The most beautiful gate, which, however, always remains 
closed, is called “ Porta stupa,” or “del Palio.” Aa a gate, 
and considering the great distance from which it is first seen, 
it is not well conceived, and it is not till we come near it, 
that we recognise the beauty of the structure. 

All sorte of reasons are given to account for its being closed. 
T have, however, conjecture of my own. It was manifestly 
the intention of the artist fo conse 8 er Corso ta be laid ont 
trom this gute, for the situation, or present street, is oom- 
pletely wrong. On the left side there is nothing but barracks; 
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and the line at right angles from the middle of the gate leads to 
‘@ convent of nuns, which must certainly have come down. 
classes might not have liked to settle in the remote quarter. 
The artiat perhaps died, and therefore the door was closed, 
and so an end was put to the affair. 


Verona, Sept. 16. 
The portico of the theatre, consisting of six Jarge Ionic 
columns, looks handsome enough. So much the more 
Soe ene cone 
as life, and in a . over and in 
front of sated niche, which ie by two Corinthian 
‘columns, pesiten is honorable, Det to be is some 
portionate to the magnitude idity columns, 
The buat should have becu coloesl. But now placed as it is 
on a corbel, it has @ mean appearance, and i, by no means 
in harmony with the whole. 
eallery, which incloses the fore-court, is also small, 
and the channelted Doric dwarfs have a mean by 
the side of the smooth Ionic giants. But we pardon this dix 
orepancy on account af the institution, which baa been 
founded among the columns. Here is kept a number of antiqui- 
ties, which have mostly been dug up in and about Verona. 
ing, they say, has even found in the Amphi- 
theatre. are Etruscan, Greek, and Roman specimens, 
down to the latest times, and some even of more modern 
date. ‘The bas-reliefs are inserted in the walls, and provided 


imitated and improved this kind of thing in the scrolls of 
the Farnesina. 

The wind which blows from the graves of the ancients, 
comes fragrantly over hills of roses. The tombe give touching 
Cridences of » genuine feeling, and always bring life back to 
us. Here is a man, by the side of his wife, who peeps out of 
a. niche, as if it were a window. Here are fathor and mother, 


no longer med. The valuable tripod will soon be 

ruined, placed as it is in the air, and to the 

weather the west. is treasure might easily be 
& wooden case. 


R 
i 


and saw that round all the stories there were open passages* 
Sted swith inom balastindes, which peaeed by mcmerons door 
‘The prisoner, aa he stepped out of his dungeon to be led to 
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all passera, and were several trial-rooms, 
the chains were rattling, now over this, now over thut pas- 
sage, in . It was a hateful sight, and I do not 


ranks were walking. The latter in their black outer garments 
look, in this bird's-eye view, like so many mummics. 
The Zendale and the Veate, which serves this class in the 


Verona, Sept. 16. 
‘When I again left the Arena to-day, I came to a modern 
ae , about o thousand paces from the spot. 
our ‘Veronese were playing ball against four of 


Vicenza. Thie pastime is carricd on among the Veronese 
‘thempelves all the year round, about two hours beforo night, 
‘On this occasion there was a far larger concourse of poople 
than usual, on account of the forcign adversaries. ‘The specta- 
tors seem to have amounted to four or five thousand. 1 did 
‘not see women of any rank. 

‘When, a little while ago, I spoke of the necessities of the 
maultitude in such @ case, I described the natural secidental 
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Verona, September 11. 
‘What I have ecen of pictures I will but briefly touch upon, 
and add some remarks. I do not make this i 
tour for the sake of deceiving myself, but to become acquainted 
par oain ts Preerbbetserg ‘objects, I therefore honestly 
confess that of the painter's art—of his manipulation, I under- 
stand but little. My attention, and observation, can only be 
directed to the practieal part, to the subject, and the general 
pry rink at good al 
}. Georgio is a gai Fistares 0 itax-pieoes, 
the hay ‘ mo sd Aal oer aba? 
were the artists obliged to paint? whom? 
Pahips oaborer of saan thirty feet long, and twenty feet 
high, with the miracle of the losvesas.a companion. What could 
be made of these subjects? Hungry men falling on little grains, 
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and @ countless multitude of others, to whom bread is handed. 

dung srtking' out ef each wretbed eas.” Sond yo 
ing out 

stimulated by the of the case, fen has proeel 

tomo beat things. An artist, who had to paint §. Ureule 








F : Te ms i ome ush blackened, 
in, itian, in ‘ome Mm 
aod io np wordy of pra Ut th men of bet 
‘spotheosia, she not 
In the Gherardini Gallery I found fine things 
Ty some 
Orbite ax hr the Ret tare hesene angueintel with thine? 
torious artist. Ata distance we only hear of the first artists, and 
then we are often contented with names only; but when we 
draw nearer to this starry sky, and the luminarii 
second and third magnitude also begin to twinkle, each one 
coming Dewar sae 00m ing his proper place in the whole 
constellation, then the worl wide, and art becomes 
rich. 1 renpare Langues to ean timed lalla a 
7 ; to in Dalilat 
she has wecccbed Eee’ band ener hist Gh scash a pie at 
scissors, which lies near the lamp on the table. The execu- 
tion is admirable, In the Canopa Palace I observed a Danie. 
The Bevil Palace contains the most valuable things. A 
intoretto, which is called a “Paradise,” but 
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however, the finest woman in the picture; a little volup- 
‘teous, as ftom time iommemorial. = 
‘A couple of portraits by Paul Veroness have only increased 
y veneration for that artist. The collection of antiquities ig 

fine; there is a son of Niobe extended in death, which ia 
highly valnable; and the busts, inclading an Augestua with 
the civic crown, a Caligula, and others, are mostly of great 
interest, notwithstanding the restoration of the noses. 

{t lies in my nature to admire, willing] j 7, all, 
that in great an benatife, and the enltaton of tis talent 


enjoyments of his existence are regulated not by the vominal 
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‘That I may accommodate myeelf the better to the eustom of 
tho country have devised» plan for mastering more easily the 
Italian method of reckoning the hours, seoompani 


Giegram five an idea of it. The inner circle 
oat four and twenty hours, from idnight to midnight, divided 
into twice twelve, as we reckon, a8 our indicate. 
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constant and it is :— 
NIGHT, MIDNIGET. 


5 June 


7 (|Sa 
r2 


‘From this 
‘constant and 





date the time remains 
iti 


RIGHT, MIDNIGHT, 
~7~_—__ 


Particularly look. There is 
no such #8 a door in front of shop or workroom; the 
whole breadth of the house is open, and one may see all that 
passes in the interior. Hiatt-way ont: inte che. path, Se 
tailors are sewing; and the cobblers are pulling and rapping; 
iodiel Ge oetcals male oat ofthe Saco, 

me when the lights are burning, the appearance is most 


The aquazes are very full on market days; there are frait 
and vegetables without number, and garlie and onions to the 
Dearts desire: joes ces Groeten the Cty tare. 8 
cease! screaming, bantering, alling, uZzaAINg. 
Sivek commer sores cannes 
Peps subsistence easy. Everything possible is done 

At night and all sorts of noises ‘The ballad of 
wpe Slog in every. Mn tie Saige alsin 
then a violin, They ny t0 imitate ‘all the birds with a pipe. 
‘The eat sounds are on every side. A mild climate 


can give exquisite t of mere existence, even to 
Seber orp 





pepe, er le seems respectable. 
The want of cleanliness and convenience, which e much 
strikes us in the houses, arises from the following cause :—the 
ink cf uotling, With whe people al goes right 
ness if, even 
-the middle-class man just lives on from day 3 aay while the 
rich and genteel shut themselves up in their  Seallane whieh 
are Dot so habitable as in the north. Society is found in the 
Ro oct Fore-courts and colonnades are all soiled with 


people always feel their way before them. Tho rich man 
any be sie, end build his palacce; sn erate tas mule, Lat bat. 
if he makes a colonnade or « fore-court, the 

“use of it for their own occasions, and have no eho! 

wish than to get rid as soon as possible, of that which 

fe estan pep Or eae aes 3 person cannot bear this, 


he must not pls; Plage that is to he must 
act as tae of hs Gedling beleaged to the public, He 
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may shut his door, and all will be right. But in build- 
ings the people are not to be debarred of their pri and 


Alth: the people are careless enough with respect to 
Oe ee ee a keen eye for 
everything foreign. Thus in the very firet days, I observed 
that every one took notice of my boots, because here are 
ive an article 


flowers, vegetables, garlic, and other marke: , that a twij 
St eppeose Svhich I Sorred in my hand, did wot casape these 
cone looming sopervin. iarerphody, megs ead’ worth 
some blooming caper-twigy. A 

hissorey me closely, and seemed to entertain some whimsical 

it. 

I t these twigs from the Giusti garden, which is 
finely sit and in which there are monstrous 

all pointed up like spikes into the air. The Taxus, which in 
northern ‘ing we find cut toa sharp int; i probably 0 
imitation of this splendid natural . tree, the 
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Picenza, Sept, 19. 

Though I have been here only a few hours, I have already 
tun through the town, and seen the Ol mpian theatre, and the 
buildings of Palladio. A very pretty little book is published 
here, for the convenience of forcigners, with copper-plates and 
some letter-press, that ahows knowledge of art, When once 
one stands in the presence of these works, one immediately 
perceives their great value, for they are calculated to fill the 

with their aetual greatness and massiveness, and to catiafy 
the mind by the beautiful harmony of their dimensions, not 
only in abstract sketches, but with all the inences and 
tintances f porepoetize, Therefore I say of Palladio: he was 
8 man really and intrinsically great, whose greatness was out- 
wardly manifested. The chief difficulty with which this man, 
like all modern architects, had to atruggle. was the suitable 
application of the orders of colurons to buildings fur domestio 
or public use; for there is always a contradiction in the come 
bination of columns and walls. But with what success has 
he not worked them up together! What an imposing effect 
bas the aspect of his edifices: at the sight of them onc almost 
forgets that he is attempting to reconcile us to a violation of 


If we contemplate, on the , the noble buildings which 
Palladio un and seo bow they are difigurel by the 
mean filthy necessities af the how the plans of most 


tions, give them a great idea of themselves, and make 

Oo ee nee ae noble existence. But when one 
cajoles t} tells them and helping them on from day 
today, makes them worse, then one is just the man they like; 
nd bence it ia that modern times take delight in a¢ many 
absurdities. I do not say this to lower my friends, I onk 
say that they aro so, and that people must not be astonished 
to find everything just as it is. 

How the Basilica of Palladio looks by the side of an old 
castellated kind of a building, dotted all over with windows 
of different sizes (whose removal, tower and all, the artist 
evidently contemplated),—it is impossible to describe—and 
bealdce I must now, by a strange eifbrt, comprem my own 
feelings, for, I too, alas! find here side by side both what I 
seek and what I fly from. 


Sept. 20. 
‘Yesterday we had the opera, which lasted till midnight, and 
Iwas glad to get some rest. The three Sulfanesses and the 
Rape of the Seraglio bave afforded several tatters, out of which 
the piece has been patched up, with very little ekill. The 


The prima donna, who is a great favorite of the whole peo- 
ple, ie tremendously applauded, on her entrance, and the 
“gods” are quite obstreperous with their delight, when she 
does anything remarkably well, which very often happens. 
Her manners are natural, she has a pretty figure, a fine 
voice, a pleasing countenance, and, above all, a really modest 
demeanour, while there might be more gree in arms, 
However, I am not what I was, I feel that I em spoiled, I am 
spoiled for a “god.” 

Sept. 21. 

To-day I visited Dr. Tura. Five years ago be passions tel 
devoted himself to the study of plants, formed a sarium of 
the Italian flora, and laid out o botanical garden under the 
superintendence of the former bishop. However, all that has 
come to an end. Medical ice drove away natural 
en ine Serene, ie eaten. worms, the bishop is dead, 
and fe iaias SAGES. i again. rehenelly planted with. cab- 

Ic, 

br. Ture ia a very refined and good man. He told me his 
history with frankness, purity of mind, and modesty, and 
altogether spoke in a definite and affable manner, At 
the same time he did not like to open his cabinets, which per- 
hapa were in no very presentable condition. Our conversn- 
tion oon came to a stand-still. 


Sept. 21. Erening. 
I called upon the old architect Scamorzi, who has published! 

an edition of Palladio's buildings, and is a diligent artist, pas- 
sionately devoted to his art. He gave me some directions, 


in 


picture, 


neighbouring houses at the same 
time, the spectator would be pleased to observe how it has 
been let in between them, Canaletto was the man who should 


which should exhibit the 
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i , and taking vessels down from Veronr to the 
Ses ce eae cen en eee 
Inscri on » Which con- 


Marcus Capra Gabrielis fllius 
Qui medes has 


The conclusion in particular is strange enough. A man 
who has at command so much wealth and euch a capacious 
will, still fecle that he must dear and forbear. This can be 
learned at a less expense. 


Sept. 22. 

This evening I was at 9 meeting held by the academy of 
the “Olympians.” It is mere play-work, good in its 
way, and scems to keep up a little spice snd life among the 
people. There is the great hail by Palladio’s theotre, hand- 
somely lighted ups the Capitan and a econ. ofthe nobalty 
are present, ics a public com; ucated persons, 
and several of the clergy; the whole assembly amounting to 
about five hundred. 

‘The question proj by the president for to-day's sitting 
was this: “ been most serviceable to the fine arte, 
invention or imitation?” This was a happy notion, for if the 
alternatives which are involved in the question are kept duly 
apart, one may go on debating for conturies. The acade- 
micians have gallantly availed themselves of the occasion, and 
joa) rap abel aus in prose and verse,—some 
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one equate down with them in s corner, and seribblos at them 
as he can. 

It may be imagined that even on this oceasion Palladio 
would be contim appealed to, whether the discourse was in 
ferons of invention ce iitation, At the ead, which is elwaye 
the ri 4 joke, one it on a hay 
po ply Ch ep 
away from him, so that he, for his part, would praise Fran- 
ceschini, the great silk. . He then began to 
show the advantages which this enterprising man, and 
through him the city of Vicenza, had derived from imitating 
the Lyonnese and Florentine stuffs, and thence came to the 


i 


a a to 
Pgh alley excellent that had been said in 
honour of invention. I am very I have witnessed this 
seene, for it is highly gratifying to see Palladio, after the 
Tapee of so long a time, still honoured by his fellow-citizens, 
ag their polar-star and model. 


Sept. 22. 
This morning I was at Tiene, which lies north towards 
mountains, where a new building hne been erected after an 
old plan, of which there may be a little to eay. pee oo aT 

here honour everything that belongs to the good period, 
have sense enough to raise a new building on a plan which 
they have inherited. The chdteau is excellently situated in a 
large plain, having behind it the calcareous Alps, without 
any mountains intervening. A stream of living water flows 
along the level causeway from each side of thé building, 
towards those who approach it, and waters the broad fields of 
rice through which one passes. 
yet seen bt fo Heakas tary aol fe - fost fin, 
we spoken wil persons, yet I know my 
Italians pretty well. They are like courtiers, who conaider 


In four hours I have this day come here from Vicenza, 
crammed and all into a little one-seated sehaien: 
called 0.“ ” Generally the journey is wil 

in three hours and a half, but as to the 


mountains, extending from the east towards the south, are 
seen on the right hand. The abundance of the festoons of 
plants and fruit, which hang over walls and and down 
the trees, is indescribable. The roofs are with gourds, 
Se strangest sort of cucumbers are hanging from poles 


From the observatory I could take the clearest survey pos- 
sible of the fine situation of the town. Towards the north 
are the Tyrolese mountains, covered with snow, and half 
hidden by clouds, and joined by the Vicentian mountains on 
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the north-west. Then towards the west are the nearer moun- 
tains of Este, the shapes and recesses of which are plainly to 
be seen. Towards the south-east is a verdant sea of plants, 
without a trace of elevation, tree after tree, bush after bush, 
eran ag erieamsgg eager enemy npn 


I have at last obtained the works of Palladio, not 
the original edition, which I saw at Vicenza, where 
‘are in wood, but a fac-simile in » published 
expense of an excellent man, named Smith, who was former] 
the English consul at Venice. We must give the English 
credit, that they have long known how to prize what is 


bee 
PEE 


Be 


i 


mation i 

x eee suk Heeif and with the mersta ‘the author, 
king me for an architect ‘ised me ing recourse 
to tilt master ix pressvano atl Bo tech arping fast be oe 
of raore ical utility than Vitruvius himself, since he had 
thoroughly studied the ancients and antiquity, and had sought 
to adapt the latter to the wants of our own times. I con- 
versed for a long time with these friendly men, learned some- 
thing about the remarkable objects in the city, and took my 
ve, 


‘Where men have built churches to saints, a place may some- 
times be found in them, where moummenta to intellectual 
men may be set up. The bust of Cardinal Bembo stands 
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‘between Ionic columns, Itis a handsome face, strongly drawn 
in, if ¥ may use the expression, and with a copious beard. 
‘The inseription rons thus: “Petri Bembi imaginem 
Hier. Guerinus Ismeni f. in publioo ponendam curavit ut 
cujus ingenii monumenta sterna sint, ejus corporis quoque 
With all ta deat he Uaverty i ian da bichoee 

i its digni versity gave me aa 

building. Tam glad th i i 


Bera fitra of otone here, like that at Verona. One han hopes 
of this already, from the manner in which tho Prato is sur- 
rounded, and which affords a very beautiful and imposing view. 

Abage oval is surrounded with statues, all representing 
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celebrated men, who have taught or studied at the Univer- 
sity. Any native or foreigner is allowed to erect a statue 
of a certain eise to any countryman or kinsman, as soon as the 
merit of the person and his academical residence at Padua are 


bridges which lead up to it stand colossal. of Popes and 

Ps bape ti Seal cet ies 
y tions, private indivi or i » The 
King of Beeden caued a figure of Gustavus Adciphus to be 
erected, because it is said he once heard a lecture in Padua. 
‘The Archduke Leopold revived the memory of Petrarch and 
Galileo, The wcstace ‘ere, ia. good, modern style; 8 ew of 


them rather affected, some very natural, and all in the 
costume of their rank and dignity. The inscriptions deserve 
commendation. There is ing in them absurd or paltry. 


At any university the thought would have been a 
one (and here it is particularly eo), because it Peed 
fal enon whale te of departed wordice thor eed. Baek 


a6 could not hope to succeed in 

we Boor vacy he in hitting the humorous. The decol- 
lation of John by is, in this sense, a capital picture, 
if one can onee allow the master's manner. Jobn is kneeling, 
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In the church of the Eremitant I have seen pictures 
‘Mantegna, one of the older painters, at which I am ished, 
‘What a sharp, strict actuality is exhibited in these pictures! 
Xe in from this actuality, thoroughly true, not apperent. merely 
and falsely effective, and appealing solely to the imagination, 
‘but solid, , bright, elaborated, conscientious, delicate, and 
ciroumecribed—an actuality which had about it something 
pidge tf oki rp ee chy 
painters proceeded (as 1 remarked in the pictures 
Titian), in order that by the liveliness of their own genius, 
the energy of their nature illumined at the same time by the 
mind of the predecessors, and exalted by their force, they 
might rise higher and higher, and elevated above the earth, 
forms that were heavenly indeed, but still true. 
‘was art developed after the barbarous period. 
‘The hall of sudience in the town-house, properly designated 
by te augmentative “Salone,” is such a huge i 
one cannot conceive it, much less recall it to one's imme- 
diate memory. It is three hundred feet long, one hundred feet 
broad, and one hundred feet high, measured up to the roof, 
which covers it quite in. So sccustomed 
live in the open air, that the architects look out 
Liste fbohginn emg cigare 
vaulted space uces quite a peculiar effect. 
‘inelosed infinity, which bas more to 
feelings than the starry heavens. The latter takes us out of 
ourselves, the former insensibility brings us back {0 our- 


selves. 

For the same reason I also like to stay in the Church of 
&. Justine. This church, which is ghty five fet lng, and high 
and broad in proportion, is built in grand and sim) . 
This evening I seated myself in a corner, and i in 
quiet contemplation. Then I ly no 
one in the world, even if he hed thought of me for the 


bis 
A 
a 


‘VENICE. 


Now it stood written on my page in the Book of Fate, that 
on the evening of the 28th of zy 5 ofetock, German 
time, I st see Venice for the first time, ng I 
the ene into the lagunes, and that, soon 

sould wctualy extra hia srage andy ta 
Jheaven-like republic. So now, Heaven be praised, Venice is 
no longer to me a bare anda hollow name, which has a0 
long tormented me,—me, the mental enemy of mere verbal 


As the first of the came up to the ship (they 
i oe aes catalan cukdiy es Vossen Goons em 
fers who are in a hurry), an old plaything, of 


it wit from H set a great value ii 

eee casas jae ehee T was aliveed to 

pn Paiene The first ned ere, Oe ee 

Peters pete oe gees oe 

emotions of my wi 

Mp eeragia ns gam aya 
am a 9 

far from the square of 8. a aa ln, ineeed, the ie 


advantage of the look upon a narrow 
cai tases bts Losec? Wenge at oe aed nie 
ately below me, and directly directly opposite is, & narrow, 

alley. Thm sin. T loieeds here I shall remain until 
jaw nae em for Germany, and until I am satiated 
with Re ci city. I can now really enjoy the soli- 
tude for which I have longed so ardently, for nowhere does a 
man feel himself more solitary than in a crowd, where he 
must push his way unknown toevery one. Perhaps in Venice 
there is only one person who knows me, and he will not come 
in contact with me all at once. 


Venice, September 28, 1786. 


A few words on my j ‘hither from Padua. cme 
on the Brenta, in the whinge oem 
iat le. ‘The banks sre vi pes 


hamlets come down to the water's 
wo on Th u 
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‘the animated highroad may be seen here and there. As the 
deecent of the river is by means of locks, there is often a little 
pause, which may be in looking about the country, 
and in tasting the fruits, which are in great abundance. 
‘You then enter your vessel again, and move on throogh a 
‘world, which is itself in motion, and which is fall of life and 


‘wanted mending in their garments. 


THE PASSAGE TO YEMICE. 201 


repeat, 
of which in need. On taking leave, the 
couple hee them Oe covets oe which io 
found very serviceable, as soon as they entered the Catholic 
territory. Upon this, one of them said, with all the elevation 
of which he was capable: “ We include this lady every day 
im our prayers, and implore God that he will open her eyes, 
as he has opened her heart towards us, end take her, although 
late, into the bosom of the Catholic Church. And thus we 
hope that we shall meet her in Paradise hereafter.” 

As I sat upon the little gang-way which led to the deck, 
T seplsinod an much 66 was noooaency: anid used fe theataes: 
man, and to some other persons who had crowded from the 
cabin into this narrow The pilgrims received some 
paltry donations, for the Jtalian is not fond of giving. Upon 
might 2 see the ropenmetstion ef te trey msiod ings, 

ight be seen i enin' i 
with some prayers addressed to them. The worthy men 
entreated me to distribute these tickets among the little party, 
and explain how invaluable they were. In this succeeded 
perfootly, for when the two men appeared to be greatly em- 
‘barrassed as to bow they should the convent devoted to 
Pilgrims in so large a place as Venice, the steersman was 
‘touched, and promised that, when they landed, he would give 
a boy a trifle to lead them to that distant spot. He added to 
me in confidence, that they would find bt little welcome. 
“The institution,” he said, “was founded to admit I don’t 
know how many pilgrims, but now it has became greatly oon- 
tracted, and the revenues are otherwise employed.” 

* A “convention's dollar” is a dollar coined in consequence of an 
agreement made between several of the German states, in the year 1750, 
‘Thee th Ylemnsee tamed ves opted —Taaurn, 

v 
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Brenta, leaving behind us many 8 noble garden, and many a 
noble paises, and eesting = raped. slates ot the popelons and. 
thriving hamlets, which lay the gon- 
dolas wound about the ship aa noon as we had entered the 


‘t mass, who live an involuntary existence determined by 
ing circumstances of the moment. 

‘It was for no idle fancy that this race fled to these islands; 
ooulune with then; newray tnapt hem fod sxe 

ine wit 3 i to loo) security 
in a highly disad situation, that afterwards became 
most rantageous, en luing them with talent, when the whole 
-northern world was immersed in gloom. Their increase and 
their wealth were a necessary consequence. New dwellings 
-arose close against dwelli look Gis plese of sand and 
-mareh, houses sought the sky, being forced trees inclosed, 
in a narrow compass, to seek in height what was denied them 
inbreadth. Being niggards of every inch of ground, as having 
deen from the very first compressed into a narrow compass, 
they allowed no more room for the streets than was just neoos- 
sary to separate a row of houses from the onc opposite, and to 
she fe eae 2 eT » Moreover, water sup- 
plied of street, square, and promenade. The Vene- 
oan cay bncanperel wat fool” Ths Neve cual ride 
can only be com ith itself, The canal, windi 
like a serpent, yields to no street in the world, and nothing can 
be put by the side of the space in front of St. Mark's square—I 
mean that great mirror of water, which is encompassed by Venice 


dinal ita, threw 1) into the labyrinth of the city, which 
though overywhere Ueemacted by larger or emalled als, 
is again connected by bridges. The narrow and crowded 


mppearance of the whole cannot be conceived by one who has 
not seen it. In most oases one can quite or nearly menqure 


walked with his arms a-kimbo. Some streets, indeed, are 
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in a gondola, and, quitting the narrow etreeta with the inten- 
tion Sf witncadng s'epectelo ofan opposite deerpt went 


, on this occasion also, only guiding m by the points 
of the compass. One disentangles one’s self at last, but it is a 
wonderful ication, and my manner of obtaining a sen- 
sible impression of it, is the best. Ihave now been to the 
Temotest points of the city, and obeerved the conduct, mode of 
life, manners, and character of the inhabitants; and in every 
quater Oey 2 ot Gracious Heaven!—What a poor 
good sort of animal man is, after all! 

Moet of the smaller houses stand immediately on the canala, 
but there are here end there quays of stone, beautifully 
paved, along which one may take & it walk between the 
‘water, and the churches, and palaces. Particularly cheerful 
and agreeable is the long stone quay on the northern side, fram 
which the islands are visible, especially Murano, which is a 


Sept. 30. Evening. 
To-day ¥ have enlarged my notions of Venice i 
8 ir aWuen [Sed Seated tio oone one Pascaniel 
the tower of St. an unique spectacle is ted. 
to the eye. T¢ was noon, and the sun was ao bright that I 
could Seo please near vad cietant without & gam. The tide 
covered and when I turned my eyes towards 
what is called i 


Lido (this is a narrow strip of earth, which 


to receive the water, and convey it into covered drains. 
‘There are thes exchitestinal arrangecsents in the original 
well-considered plan, which prove the intention of the ex- 
cellent architects to make Venice the most cleanly, as well az 
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‘to aweep one’s neighbour's door. 


Oct. 2, 1786. 

Before all things I hastened to the Caritd. I had found in 
Palladio’s works that he had planned a monastic building 
here, in which he intended to represent a private residence 
of the rich and hospitable ancients. The plan, which was 
sxeellent! drawn, both as a whole and in detail, gave me 
teed Tegel take ase Alas! scarcely 
Soda Gb hy acre However, oven this 





Only the capitals and bases of the columns, and the 
‘of the arches, are of hewn stone; all the rest i 
—I will not sey of brick, but—of burned clay. ‘This de- 





mould all that it leaves him, as far as possible, into accord- 
ance with his own ideas. From a slight perusal of his book 
I conclude that he was displeased with the continned practice 
of building Christian churches after the form of the ancient 
Basilica, and, therefore, sought to make his own sacred edifices 
approximate to the form of the antiqne temple. Hence arose 
Sorta, eerepencis, witch, at it eeemned to ane, exe 
Siege 3. Voluineann omething a abo Sat doce t 
iorgio, Voi Bay ing about it, but not 
hit nail on the head. 
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October 8. 
In honour of 8. Francis, 8. Peter's capuchins have splendidly 
adamed a side altar. There was nothing to be seen of stone 


convent itself, with a material that 
‘waa worth nothing, must have cost several thousand dollars, 
if the material had been genuine. It might on occasion be 


ane 


great enjoy- 


‘a voice { had zo notion what. 


were Latin, most laughably Italianived 
places, were perfectly adapted for singing. Music 


here has a wide field. 


alto eang the part of King Senl, the chief 
es of the music were excessively beautiful, 


An 
in the 
some 


poem. 


The performance would have been s souree of, 
ment, if the accursed Maestro dé 
nus a 
with 


afbg ss" ifass 


SGgTeiigis, f 
aia 
SoTL 
Bata 
fy 
ili 
vi HHH ag? 
ial 
Daler 
uty 
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the latter of whom considered it their duty to make the spec- 
‘tators acquainted with all their personal charms, were heartily 


October 5. 
To-day, however, I saw another comedy, which gave me 
more pleasure. In the ducal palace I the public discus- 
sion of a law case. It was it t, and, happily for me, 
‘was brought forward in the holidays. One of the advocates 
had all the qualifications for an exaggerated buffo. His figure 
‘was short apd At, bat, eeppl ie peode Lis fectatres were 
monstrously prominent, He had @ stentorian voice, and a 
vehemence aa if everything that he said came in earnest from 


Place. 

Ina of the palace the j were sitting on 
one side, in a half eirele. pporita to then in'a tibume hich 
could hold several were the advocates for both par- 
ties; and upon a immediately in front of them, the 


plantiff, and defendant in person. ‘The advocate for the 
plaintiff had descended from the tribune, since there was 
‘to be no controversy at this day's sitting. All the documents, 
bot mies,” rere tp be end, alihoug they wese already 
prin 

A Jean clerk, in a black ecanty gown, and with 2 thick 
bundie in his hand, prepared to perform the office of a 
reader. The hall was completely crammed with persons who 
came to see and to hear. The point of law itself, and the 
‘persons whom it concerned, must have appeared highly im- 
portant to the Venetians. 

property saupel sith ths chante pr : 2 te 

once » preserves it 

ever, though it may heve been divested ages ago by 
pelations or other ‘ireumstances, and thoegh ft may bare 


3 sot 


venice. 
through ever so hands. When the matter 
i R the descendants of the fret family reoorsr 
their right, and the property must be delivered up. 


* An allusion to the comis some, in the puppet-play of Faust, from 
which Goethe took the subject of his ‘One of the two megic words 
(Berliche, Berloche) summons the the other drives them away, 
aud the Hanewurst (or buffoon), in « mock-incantation scene, perplexes 
the fiends, by uttering one word after the other, aa rapidly as possible, 
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thows its delight in his jokes by immoderate: ter. I smust 
‘mention one, the most kag of thos spon i peers 
The reader was just reciting the document, by which, one, who 
eiepennee mee ee 
in i Lvocate i 
read more slowly, and when he plai uttered the words: “I 


Bire end bequeath,” the orstor Violently at the clerk and 
eried: |“ will you give? What you bequeath? 
you poor starved-out devil, nothing in the world belongs to 

2” “However,”—he continued, as he seemed to collect 
Eimelt f—"the illustrious owner was in the same i 
ment. He wished to give, he wished to bequeath that which 
‘belonged to him no more than to you.” A burst of inextin- 
on 


ged 
guishable Ia followed this sally, but the hour-glass at 
ce ie ol ‘hocivortl posta. The reader went 
mumbling on, and made a saucy face at the advocate; but 
all these Jokes are prepared befarehand. 





‘YERICE. 


Soe see 


October 4. 
I have now heard public orators; viz., three fellows in the 
andon the stone-bench, each tales after his 


fhshion, two advocates, two preachers, and the actors, among 
whom I mnst especially commend the pantaloon. All these 
have something in common, both because they belong to one 
and the same nation, which, as it always lives in public, 
alwaye adopts sn impessioned manner of speaking, and 


becanse they imitate each other. There is besides a marked 
of gesticulations, with which they accompany the 

of their intentions, views, and feeli 
is day was the festival of 8. Francis, and I was in his 
church Alle Vigne. The loud voice of the was 


able, and have been on board an eighty-four gun ship, the 
hull of which is just completed. 

Six months ago a thing of the sort was burned down to the 
water's edge, off the Riva dei Schisvoni. The powder-room was 
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Dot fall, and when it blew up, it did no great damage. 
‘The witlows of the buses were 
T have seen worked the finest cak from Istris, and have 


has been to me a great advance in art. 


To give a notion of the Bucentaur in one word, I should 


say that it ia state galley. ‘The older one, of which we still 
have drawings, justified this ion still more than the 
resent one, rrhich, by its makes us forget its 

Been seturuing toma old inions. When a genuine 


pee ets pve oan in, ions will be something 
fe rt eas Gielen eee 
Felley, worthy to carry the heads of the Republic, on the 
ist festivals in honour of its ancient rule on the sea; and 
piconet milage bcerbane es The vessel is all 
ornament; ja one’ pices of it is overladen with ornament; it 


noble ‘We Imow well enough thst » people, who 
pale We know well cough tt «pe fee’ their 
tulers bravely adorned. "This state-galley is 2 good index to 
show what the Venetians were, and what they considered 
themselves. 


Oct. 5. Night. 
I came home laughing from a tragedy, and must at once 
mae the jest secure upon peper. The piece was not bad, the 
guthor had all the tragic matadors, and the 
actors pleyed lost of the situations were well known, 
brat sume were new and highly flicious, There are two 
fathers, who hate each other, sons and daughters of these 


_ 3 more vehement, now 
.” was called out, and this lasted until the two principal 
couples vouchsafed to crawl! forward from behind the curtain, 
make their bow, and retire st the opposite side. 

The public was not yet satisfied, but went on clapping 
and crying: “i mortil” till the two dead men also come 
for and made their bow, when some voices cried “ bravi i 
morti!”” oe en eee On for a long time, till at 
last they were to depart. The effect is infinitely 
more droll to the eye-and-ear-witness, who, like me, has ring 
ing in his ears the ‘bravo! bravi!” which the Italiana have 
incessantly in their mouths, and then suddenly hears the dead 
also called forward with this word of honour. 

‘We of the north can say “good night” at any hour, when 
we take leave after dark, but the Italian saya: “ Felicissima 


i 
| 


Oct. 6. 
The yesterday taught me a t deal. In the first 
place, I have ard how the Italians reat and declaim their 
Eleven-syllable iambics, and in the next place, I have wnder- 
atood She et of om ae combining pate popes ng 
ersonages is is proper sort i le, 
whi tobe moved rv socgh atk Tt bas Ho ton 
der, heart-felt sympathy for the unfortunate » but is 
ppp let ype oe 
a it in to ing, en. 
{ib to laugh, or to something silly. sid 
Their interest in the drama is like that ina real event, 
‘Well the Sree his gem sword ane reqaicad bisa 2 

Vox, Ik. x 


hetier judges of it, than the Italians. learned something 
the onuria of law, where they epent Hie whole day. 


Oct. 6. 
In those works of Palladio, which are completed, I have 
found much to blame, together with much that is highly 
valuable. While I was thinking See ey nial how far 
Twas right or in setting my j In opposition to 
that of » extranedinary Smet Tit oe if be seed by aod 


height 
criss Sears OF a ie Pore oo wich he was to 
facades, considered: “How wi ive greatest 
rs ae aa Some pect of the detal mest 
ity of the case, be put out of its place or 
f24 something ‘unseemly is sure to arise here and 


i 
ES 
| 


. that as it may, the whole will have a grand style, 
sod you will bo pleased with your work.” 
‘And thus he carried out the great image which he bad 


‘within his soul, just to the point where it was not quite suit- 
able, and where he was obliged in the detail to mutilate or to 
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covered with carpet are placed from the veasela to the 

1, and first the full violet dresses of the Savii, next the 
ample red robes of the Senators are unfolded upon the pave- 
ment, end lastly when the old adorned with his golden 
Fhyean cap, in his long talar ond his ermine 
steps out of the yessel—when all this, I say, takes place 

in a little square before the portal of a chareb, one feels as if 


must be ordered, as it is not to be heard as a of 
course, but rather to the half forgotten traditions of 
former times. 8 gondola by moon-light, with one 


singer - 

i the verses The melody, which we 
oa ‘duoagh eee bee ian Lind, between choral 
and recitative, maintaining throughout the same cadence, with 
out any fixed time. The modulation is also uniform, only 
varying with a sort of declamation both tone and measure, 
according to the subject of the verse. But the spirit—the life 
of it, is aa follows:— 

‘Without inquiring into the construction of the melody, 
suffice it to say that it is admirably suited to that easy class 
of people, who, always humming something or other to them- 
selves, adapt such tunes to any little poem they know by 


heart. 

Bissog on tho shore of an isa, on the bank of a canal, or 
on the of a boat, a gondolier will sing away with a loud 
penetrating vaico—the multitude admire force above 
thing—anxious only to be heard as far as possible. Over 
silent mirror it travels far. Another in the distance, who is 
onquaintod with the melody end knows she words, takes it up 

answers with the next verse, and then the first replies, 
90 Cas Si cme & op it oce the oche of the other, The MEE, 
continues through whole nights and is up without fatigue. 
The further the singers are from each » the more touch- 


7 
mocco, and Pelestrina. These also, he told me, chaunted Taso 
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and Ariosto to the same or similar melodies. 
“in the evening, while their husbands are on 
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them close by, would take little pleasure in such tones 
have to vie with the waves of the sea. Human, however, 
trae becomes the in thin way: thoy is life given 
melody, on whose slements 3 Paes i 
puzzled. It is the song of one solitary, singing ai 
a distanos, kn the hopo that anotier of Kindred feclinge and 
sentiments may hear and answer. 


ge 
2a PEE 


Venice, Oct. 8, 1786, 
T paid a visit to the palsce Pisani Moretta, for the sake of 
§clarming tiotare’ by Foul Fewoe The females of the 
family of Darius tp repeerated. kneeling beftes Alereadee 
and ; bis mother, who is in fxegromnd, mis: 
takes on be Sie Res mnie away her he 
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October 8, 1786, 

‘My old gift of seeing the world with the eyes of that artist, 
whose pictures have most recently made an impression on me, 
has occasioned me some peculiar reflections. It is evident 
that the eye forms itself by the objects, which, from youth up, 
it is accustomed to look upon, and so the Venetian artist 
‘must see all things in a clearer and brighter light than other 
men, We, whose eye when out of doors, falls on a dingy 
soil, which, when not muddy, is dusty—end which, always 
colourless, gives a sombre hue to the reflected raya, or at home 
spend our lives in close, narrow rooms, can never attain to 
such a cheerful view of nature. 

As I floated down the lagunes in the full gunshine, and 


and 
piece is either damaged or has been touched up. 
The cupola and vanling of St. Mack's with ite sidewalls, 
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how everything 14x on the first invention, and that this 
constitutes the right standard—the true genius—since with 
Tittle square-pieces of glass (and here not in the soberest 
manner), it it possible te imitate the good as well ae the bed. 
‘The art which furnished to the ancients thes peresoents, and 
to the Christians the vaulted cielings of their churches, fritters 
iteelf sway in our days on snuff-box lids and bracelets-clasps. 
The present times are worse even than one thinks, 


Venice, October 8, 1786. 
Jn the Farsetti palace there is a valuable collection of casts 
from the best antiques. I pass over all auch as I had seen 
‘before et Mannheim or elsewhere, and mention only now 
‘acqnaintances, A Cleopatra in intense repose, with the asp 
co round her arm, and sinking into the of death;— 
a Niobe shrouding with her robe her youngest daughter from 


the of Apollo;~—some ja winged genit 
rng nh fight; ‘both in sitting and 


‘They are works from which, for thousands of years to come, 
the world may receive delight and instruction, without ever 
Doing a to equal with their thanks the merits of the artiste. 

y speaking busta 


times. Only I felt, ales, how backward I am in these studies; 
however, I will go on with them—at least I know the way. 
Palladio has opened the road for me to this and every other 
art and life. That sounds probably somewhat etrange, ond 
yet not so paradoxical as when Jacob Bohme says that, by 
eeeing a pewter by a ray from Jupiter, he was en- 
Hgntene 20 0 whole universe. There is also in this 

ion a frogment of the entablature of the temple of An- 
toninus and Faustina in Rome. 


something different from our queer saints, up one 

above tho other ou litle consoles'after the goliie le of 

decoration,—something different from our tobaeco-pipe-like 

thafts,—our little steeple-crowned towers, and foliated ter- 

peales fom al taete Se Oe 3 a now, thank God, set 
ever! 
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I will further mention a few works of statuary, which, as I 

along these last few days, I have observed with asto- 
ishment and instruction: before the gate of the arsenal two 
huge lions of white marble—the one is half recumbent, rais. 
ing himself up on his fore-feet,—the other is lying down: 
noble emblems of the variety of life. Th ave of such Inge 
proportions, that all aroi appears litt, and man himself 
would become as nought, did not sublime objects elevate him, 
‘They are of the best times of Greece, and were brought here 
from the Pireus in the better days of the Republic, 

From Athens, too, in all probability, came two bas-relief 
which have been introduced in the church of St. Justina, the 
conqueress of the Turks. Unfortunately they are in some 
degree hidden by the church seats. The sacristan called my 
attention to them on account of the tradition that Titian 
modelled from them the beautiful angel in his picture of the 

of St. Peter. The relievos represent genii who 
are ling Chemieniven out wah the eh ioeten of he ee 
80 beautiful in truth, as to transcend all idea or conception. 

Next I contemplated with quite peeulir ings the naked 
colosgal statue of in the court of a palace; a 
dolphin which is twisting iteelf by his side, points out the 
naval hero, How does such a heroic representation make 
the mere man equal to the gods! 

I took a close view of the horses of S, Mark's. Looking 
op at tear Boe Dee caer © nee ts ee ce sands 
in places they exhibit a beautiful yellow-1 ic lustre, in 
others a coppery green Ras run over them. Viewing them 
amore sloesiy, ne ee disines hat cnoe they. were git all 
over, and long streaks are still to be seen over them, as the bar- 
barians rept pir feng ema re tata toi 
SO ee aida + thus the ehape at least has been pre- 


A glorious team of horses,—I should like to hear the opinion 
of a good judge of horse-flesh. What seemed strange to me 
was, that closely viewed, they appear heary, while from the 
piuma below they look as light as deer. 


the sea! soon enw its 3 crested inst the shore, 
as it retired,—it was noon, time ve 
then. at last seen the sea with my own eyes, and followed it 


in heaps is encroaching on side, Ina 
short Smo dh monument, wish tlerbly Sigh, no 


teages be val . 

jut the sea—it is a grand sight! I will and get a sail 
‘upon it some day in a fishing-boat: the never venture 
out 80 far, 


Oct. 8, 1786, 

On the sea-coast I found also several plants, whose charac- 
terssimilar to others I already knew, enabled me to recognize 
pretty well their properties. They sre all alike, fat and 

full of sap and clammy,—-and it is evident that the 
old hes y.ou), but sill sae the saline atznoenbere, 
ives them these properties. Like aquatic plants abound 
sap, and are fleshy and tough, like Seed sxactipst be those 
whose leaves shew a tendency to put forth prickles, after tho 
manner of thistles, have them extremely per pests: 
I found a bush with leaves of this kind. It looked very m 
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. ‘Not to mention that the little villages 


but 
an be quite altered were the sca to make new 
for itself, to attack the tongue of land and flow in and 
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‘When a rainy day comes, the filth is intolerable; every 
one is cursing sod soiling,” In ascending and descend 
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my former stadies of nature, and how delighted am I with the 
opportunity of continuing them! But as the present is a 
matter that admits of being communicated to my friends, I 
will not seek to excite their sympathy merely by exclamations. 
‘The stone-works which have been built against the inroads 
of the sea consist first of sll of several steep steps; then 
comes a élightly inclined plane, then again they rise a step, 
which is once more succeeded by a gently ascending surface, 
tc Taste all econ a pexpenctctlas wall woh mn oreeangng 
coping—over these steps—over these planes ing 9ea 
Fine until in extraordinary cenes it even dashes over thebigh- 


its projecting head. 
"The sen is followed by its inhabitants —little periwinkles 
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Venice, Oct. 10, 1786. 


At iast I am able to say that I bave seen a comedy; 
at the theatre of St. Luke, was 


Chose 
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he oan utter a word, he has to make a long preparation by a 
slow twitching of his lips, and an assistant motion of his 
hands and arms; at last he bluris out what his thoughts ere on 
the matter in dispute, But as he can only manage to do this 
in very short sentences, he acquires a sort of laconic 
gravity, so that all he ‘utters sounds like an adage or maxim; 
preening se catinremes co 


one continued seeaur pt maa oy of exaltation from 
‘beginning to end. autores, comtees ts the plece 

pa ri ade moring tthe at 

of their several parts, ee tanta dif. 

ferent tones of voice whi iil ang 

ants of the place. zie Sew eoteems won ihe univocal Ararat, 
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Venice, October 11, 1786. 


Frenchman, who knows nothing of Italian, and that 
he is cheated on all hands and taken advantage of, und who, 
with plenty of letters of recommendation, 

not make his way with the good here. A man of 


first “testimonium” of my good iehaviour that T cen furnish 
i. ‘This is the eighth day since he arrived here, and he 

wes us to-morrow. It was highly delicious to me, to mect 
in a strange land with such a regular Versailles'-man, He is 
now about to quit me! It caused me some surprise to think 
that any one could ever travel in this temper without a thought 
for anything beyond himself, and yet he is in his way a 

person. 


Venice, Oct. 12, 1786. 
Yesterday at §, Luke’s a new piece was acted:—L'Ingli- 
cismo in Italia (the English in Italy). As there are many 
jlishmen living in Italy, it is not unnatural that their ways 
‘habits should excite notice, and I expected to iearn from 
this piece what the Italians thought of their rich and welcome 
visitors. But it was a total failure. There were, of course, 
holes gioco rad abh eenechairet buf- 
, but the rest was cast altogether in too grave and heavy 
a mould, and yet not e@ trace of the English good sense; 
plenty of the ordinary Italian commonplaces of morality, and 
Shoae Soo; epee: the very commonest of fop%Cs. 
‘ox, I. x 
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And it did not take: indeod, it was on the very point of 
being hissed off the stage. The actors felt themselves out of 


last piece that I caw here, enthusiaem for these 
national ropresentations aid not ezem likely to be inereasod by 
this piece of folly. 

As have at last gone through my journal and entered 
some occasional remarks from my 
are now enrolled and left to the sentence of my friends. There 
is, I am conscious, very much in theee leavce which 1 might 
qualify, enlarge upon, and it . Let, however, what 


precious to me. Oh that I could but transmit to my friends 
a breath merely of this light existence! Verily to the 
eee opoe che Aig is a very vague iden; and to me 
etek: waets Poa tate we m maine 
aout of mists friendly forms are 
tome. It is the climate that seduges me fo prefar awhile 
‘these lands to those ; for and habit forge strong fetters. 
Hct interns Lod acelin mc tobeat ey piece 
T had nothing to occupy my mind; but at present novelty fur- 
nishes me here with endless occupation. Architecture rises, 
like an ancient spirit from the tombs, and bids me atudy its laws 
just as people do the rules of a dead language, not in order to 


practise or to take a li in them, but only in order to 
noble myself in the quiet depths 


ee 


of my own mind to do honor to 
her existence in ages, and her for ever departed gl 
As Palladio everywhere refers one to Vitruvius, I have bor 
an edition of the latter by Galiani; but this folio suffers in 
any portmanteau as much as my brain does in the study of it, 
and 


meaning : [read it like a breviary: more out of devo- 
tion, than for instruction. Already the days begin to draw 
in and ellow more time for reading and writing. 
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God be praised! whatever from my youth up eppeared to 
me of war is Deginning once more tobe dear to tie. How 
happy do I feel that I can again venture to approach the 
ancient authors. For now, I may dare tell it—and confess at 
once my disease and my folly. For many a long year I could 
Dég boas to look st.» Letin wthoe cet cout mip 60 UpOR. any 
thing that might serve to awaken in my mind the 
of Italy. Irby aceident 1 did wo, I ruftred the moet hore 

tortures of mind. It was a ‘are joke of Herder's at 


toy expense, thet I bad lermed, aif ay from Spinoza, 
for he had noticed that this was the saly Letin work I over 
read; but he was not aware how iy I was obliged to 


keep myself from the ancients—how even these abstruse 
ities were but eursorily read by me, and even then not 
without pain. At last matters came to thet pitch that even 
bord of Wieland’s translation of the Satires made me 
wretched; scarcely had I read two of them, before I 
wvne compelled to ta the aside, 
Had I not made the resolve, which I am now carrying into 
effect, I should have been altogether lost-—to such a 
of intensity had the desire grown to see these objects with 


my own eyes. Historical tance with them did me no 

jo-the things stood only a hand’s-breadth away from 
me; but still were separated from me by an impene- 
trable wall. in fact, at the present moment, I somehow 


things, but as if I were paying a second visit to them. Al. 
though I have been but a short me, io veneers 
myself pretty well to the ways Eee feel 

spe Tan shall carry away with me, though a very 

incomplete, yet, nevertheless, clear and true idea of it. 





Venice, Oct. 14, 1788. 
cedpecigalesg 
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fal gardens and seats on the Terra-Firma; I, however, go 
xy Well-loaded, and shall carry along with ms its rich, rare, 
‘unique image. 


Egz & 


FROM FERRARA TO ROME. 
Oct, 16, 1786, 
Early and on board the packet, 
My travelling companions, male and female alike, are all 
still Tost osleep in their berths. | For my part I have passed 
the two nights on deck, wrapped up in 2a cloak. It was 
only ta moet that Pi Pat es gm now 
in lati p on ing my 
sid song: Trolley level fe ina of t 
land, if only, after the fashion of Di 
of the heavens to surround our dwellings with. It w 
then be quite another state of existence. voyage in this 
Glorious weather has been most delightful, the views and 
Prospects simple ‘but agreeable. The Po, wish is Setlinag 
stream, flows here through wi ina; nothing, however, is 
to be seen but its Male reed cihicee mbubn rice 
catch no distant view. On this river, as on the Adige, are 
silly water-works, which are as rude and ill-constructed as 
those on the Saal. 


Ferrara, Oct. 16, 1786. 
At night. 


such scenes. ’a monument contains much marble-~ 
ill arranged; for Tasso’s prison, shew you a wood-house 
or coalhouse where, most % never was kept. 
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Cento, Oct. 17, 1786. 

a 9 bette Sonne Oo ry, I write you to-day from 
Guercino’s native city. Ta quite w different plioe: 
an hospitable well-built title orme nearly 5000 inhabitanta, 
flourishing, full of life, cleanly, and situated in a well cul- 
tivated plain, which stretches farther than the eye can reach. 
Pe gece fe tes Daag ergy petceny rg el A bea 

poplars, between which, and near at hand, one caught 
gimme of lie somty-hoas, eth ronnie by i 
jelds. A rich soil and s beautiful climate. It was an 
autumn evening, such as we seldom have to thank even aum- 
mer for. The , wis kad been vesled all dy, has cleared 
up, the clouds of north and wou town the moso- 
tains, and T hope for bright day to-morrow. 

Hore I frst saw the Apennines, which T am. approaching, 
eve aa this region region lasts only thre h Deeember sd 
january > 18 rainy—for wut 

weather, seceding cu tad tasare cf tar wont Tnneeaant 
rain is unknown. September here, to tell you the truth, was 
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finer and warmer than August with you. The Apennines ia 
the south have received a warm greeting from me, for I 
have now had enough of the plain. To-morrow I shall be 
‘writing at the foot of them. 

Guercino loved his native town : indeed, the Italians almost 
‘mivereally cherish and maintain this sort of local patriotism, 
and it is to this beautiful feeling ist Tiely owes $0 iseny of 
Hie valuohle instivations aad ite molkitndo Jocal sanctuaries. 
Under the it master, an academy of paint- 
ing was formed here, He left behind him many p intings 
which his townsmen are still very proud of, and whi 
indeed, fully justify their pride. 

Guercino is here a sacred name, and that, too, in the 
mouths of children as well as of the old. 

Most charmed was I with his picture, representing the 
risen Lord, appearing to his mother. Kneeling before Him, 


which mars the whole picture. His hand lies upon her neck; 
aud in order the better to upon her, his body is slightly 
bent back. This gives to His figure a somewhat strange, not 
to say forced appearance, And yet for all that it is infinitely 
beautiful. The calm and sad look, with which He contem- 
tes her, is unique and seems to convey the impression that 
‘His noble soul there still floata a remembrance of His 
seen earings ae of ears hich Ene aracrection asl not & 
once dispelle: 


Strange hes engraved the picture. I wish that my friends 
could see even his copy of it, 

After it a Madonna won my edmiration. The child wants 
the breast; she modestly shrinks from exposing her bosom. 
Natural, noble, exquisite, and beautiful. 

Further, a Mary, who is guiding the arm of the infant 
Christ, standing before her with His face towards the » 
dm eacesok wae plified Sngexe a roey bestow Hus 
fe eeeeedn te ho aah che paling temcorr pega 
i , this must be pronounced a happy idea, It 
has been often repeated. tga: ene 

Guercino is an intrinsically masculine, sensible pain- 
ter, without roughness. On the contrary, his pieces 
8 certain tender moral grace, a reposeful freedom grane 
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deur, but with all that, a certain mannerism, so that when the 
eye once has accustomed to it, it is impossible to mis. 
take « piece of his hand. The lightness, cleanness, and finish 
of bis touch are perfectly astonishing. For his draperies he 
is particularly fond of a beautiful brownish-red blend of 
colours. These harmonize yery well with the blue which he 
loves to combine with them. 

‘The subjects of the other paintings are more or lesa un- 
happily chosen. The good artist has strained all his powers, 
bat his invention and execution alike are thrown away and 
wasted. However, I derived both entertainment and profit 
front the view of this cyole of ert, althongh sack a hasty. sno 
rapid glance as I could alone bestow upon them, but 
Jittle, either of gratification or instruction. 


Bologna, Oct. 18, 1786. 
Night. 
Yesterday I started very early—before daybreak—from 
Cento, and arrived here in pretty good time. A 
well-educated cicerone having learned that 1 did not intend to 


hardly know if hereafter, when I shall look again at these 
scrawls, I shall be able to call to mind all the particulars, I 
will now mention, however, a couple or 60 of objects which 
stand out bright and clear enough as they afforded me a real 
gratification at the time, 

First of all the Cecilia of Raphael! It was exactly what I 
had been told of it; but now I saw it with my own eyes. He 
has invariably accomplished that which others wished in vain 
to accomplish, and I would at present say no more of it than 
that it is by him, Five saints, side by side, not one of them has 
anything in common with us; however their existence, stands 
sa perfectly real that one would wish for the picture to last 
through eternity, even though for himself he could be content 
to be annihilated. Battin ander to esetn Hapaael rig 
and to form a just appreciation of him, and not to praise his 
as a god or a8 Melchisedeo “‘ without desvent” or pedigree, it 
is necessary to study his masters and his predecessors. These, 
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Our interest in the history of art becomes peculialy livel 
penee we comes eas ee ee piesretis 
incia is & respectable artist, Pietro Perugino, #0 
a man that one wright almost call him a noble German fellow. 
Qk that fite had earried Albert Durer further into Ttaly. Ih 
lunich I saw @ cou pieces i incredible gran- 
deur, oe raat ae nan Bal bo earns hin oe watt fa 
Venice, and make an with the priesta, on which he 
lost weeks and months! See him in his journey through the 
Netherlands exchanging bis noble works of art for parrots, 
and in order to save his “douceur,” drawing the its of 
the domestics, who bring him—a plate of fruit, ‘To mo the 
history of such a poor fool of an artist is infinitely ing. 
Towards evening I got out of this ancient, venerable, and 

learned city, and extricated myeelf from its crowda, who, 
tected from the sun and weather by the arched bowers which 


beyond them the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Friulian Alpe; in short, 
the whole northern chain, which, at the time, was enveloped 
in mist, Westward there stretched # boundless horizon, 
above which the towers of Modens alone stood out. Towards 
the east a similar plain reaching to the shores of the Adriatic, 
whose waters might be discerned in the setting sun. Towards 
the south, the first hills of the Apennines, which, like the 
Vicentine Hills, are planted up to their suramite, or covered 
with churches, palaces, and summer-houses. The sky was 


pret, clear, not a seen, only on the horizon a 
ind offhaze The keeper of the 
he ight easily di hills 
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‘on the Northern Chain, and makes our beloved Fatherland a 
Cimmeria. emer. Se poe of she mbety of hn seni 
and pure atmosphere he called my notice to the fact, 
SRR stots ef the houses leaked quite feb, and that ere 
single tile was attacked by damp or moss. It must be confessed 
that the tiles look quite clean, and beautiful sh, but the 
good ality of the brickearth may havo to do 
with ; at least we know that, in ancient times, excellent 
tiles were made in these perts. 
The leaning tower has a frightfal look, and yet it is most 
probable that it was built eo by design. The f seems 
to me the ition of this absurdity. In the disturbed 
times of the city 5 tae. Ui alae aa eae, 
powerful family had its tower. By and bye Ge 
Preuch e building became a mark of eplen an distine- 
iio; asd oxad Gh a petveGetie lore porn oncom Ge 
very day thing, an oblique one wae built. Both architect 
and owner have obtained their objects the multitude of slen- 
Ses perieht oxe ass jemi ober Se at, and all hurry to see the 
crranged horizontally, “With cam spiel kt a 
cement one 
may build any mad whim. a 


Bologna, Oct. 19, 1786. 

T have spent this day to the best advantage I could in visit- 
ing and revisiting; but it is with art as with the world: the 
more we study it the larger we find it. In this heaven new 
stara say pumas ay ta nant 9 uddoss Thamrariiny 
which sadly puzzle me; the Carracci, a Guido, a Dominichino, 
who shone forth in a later and ha) peril ol ace bes 


at eee and which cannot be acquired in a hury, 
Agestd eo oes king & Eee Se 2 ee ea 
to an immediete understanding of their merits, is the 
absurd subjects of most of them. Toadmire or to be charmed 
with them one must be a madman, 
It isas though the sonsof God had wedded with the daughtera 
of roe ak ach weet many 8 ones Dell 
into existence. io pooner ape Jon eae by the gusto 
8 Guido and his peneil, by which nothing but the most excel- 
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lent objects the eye sees are worthy to be painted, but 
pag aaa eyes ‘roma pid arin sbominebly 
stupid that the world has no term of contempt enfficient to 
express its meanness; and so it is throughout. It is ever 
anatomy—an execution—a flaying scene—always some suffer. 
ing, never an action of the hero—never an interest in the 
ecene before you™ always Berea! for the fency—some 
excitement accruing Nothing but deeds of 
Barro emi sullringy, llc oF fins along 
side of whom the wrtint, in to save his art, invariably slips 
ina naked boy or damsel as @ spectator, in ease 
treating his spirit cal heroes as litle better’ than ley figures 
(gliedermanner), on which to hang some beautiful mantle 
with its folds. “ In all there is nothing that suggests a human 
notion! Roarualy. cue suljoce in: tan: thet ever owe fo here 
that putes ae Sere fete 

from any but the right point of view. 

Guido's great plchre in the Church of the Mendicanta is 
all that painting can do, but, at the same time, all that 


ean well believe that the whole consistary praieed it end leo 
devised it. "The two angels, who were ft 40 console a Psyche 
in her misery, musthere . . . 

‘roclus is a beautiful figure, but the others— 
bishops and popes! Below are heavenly children playing 
with attributes. The painter, ‘who bad we choice lett hing 
laboured to help himself as besthe could. Heexerted himself 

to show that Ae was not the barbarian. Two naked 
figures by Guido; a St. John in the Wilderness; # Sebastian, 
pepiog dat intakes weipat olga ia i the one is 
Pree Tw capa history i present i2t h I 
‘ere I to contemplate mm t jumor, 
Saul my. Fae revived ert, but Superstition ion immediately 
master of it, and ground it to the dust. 
ther dine mscnieg voneohat if cme taba: and 
Jess arrogantly disposed than in the morning, Tentered the fol- 
lowing remarks in my note-book. he Fg eng te 
there is a femoua picture by Guido, cabot a eg 
it Srl eer ge an <sues ‘o 
a painted it, le is the wit 
she gazes upon the sucking infant. To me it seems a 
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calm, profound resignation, as if she were nourishing not the 
child of her joy and love, but a supposititious, heavenly 
and on suckling it because now she cannot 
do of im deep humility, she wonders how 
she over came to do st Gating of the Serre i Sled 
with a maze drapery wl connoisseurs 5 
For my part I know not what to make of it. ‘The colours, 10, 
sre somewhat dim; the room and the day were none of the 


brightest. 
‘Notwithstanding the confusion in which I find myself I yet 

feel that experience, knowledge, and taste, already come tomy 

aid in these mazes. Thus I was greatly won by a “Cir 





understand the man. Ican now the intolerable sub- 
ject and delight in the masterly execution. Let him paint 
Mntover eat be iF will be praiseworthy 


ee it ove happens to meet wit a picture after 
fale be 
ascribed to him, one eee tert 


hhas given to her the meet 6 yong maiden fall of health 
and self-possession, but yet without rusticity or coldness. I 
fave stumped on my mid both her form sid look, and shall 
mentally read before her my “ Iphigenia,” and shall not allow 
heroine to express a sentiment which the saint herself 
might not give utterance to. 
And now when I think again of this sweet burden which I 
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¥lectra, confidently hoping thst Orestes will bring to Delphi 
the image of the Taurian Diana, makes her appearance in the 


or against men. 
In the mean time Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades have 
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toform in thebrightsunshine the most glorious pile conceivable, 
and so aa scarcely to leave room enough in the bow and 
the stern for the rower and the steereman. As with this load 
the boat made its way through the tranquil watere, I named 
to myself the friends among whom I should like to distribute 
those variegated treasures. As Inet; saviving ins spacious 
harbour, I was almost lost among great many masted. 
Tne roa ake ae or ce 8 
place wl might safely run le boat ashore. 

Such dreamy visions have a charm, inasmuch a8 Td 
from our mental state, they possess more or less of 

with the rest of our lives and fortunes. 


But now I have also been to the famed scientific building, 
called the Institution or “Gli Studj.” The odifice is large, 


and the inner court e1 hasa imy appearance, 
although not of the best ponges bye foley forsng le 
casea and corridors there was no want of stuccoes and 

coes: {hey sre allo ped ler relent 


Here again a former thought occurred to me, and I could 
not but reflect on the pertinacity which in spite of time, which 
all man shows in adhering to the old shapes 
» even long after they have been applied 
to new purposes. Our churches still retain the form of the Basi- 
ica, although probably the plan of the temple would better suit 
our worship. In Ttaly the courts of justice are as spacious 
and lofty as the means of a community are able to make 
them. One can almost fancy oneself to be in the open air, 
where once justice used to be administered. And do we not 
‘build our great theatres with their offices under a roof exactly 
were huriedly put together of planks? Th vst mite 
were put of vast multit 
of thoee in whom, abot the time of the Reformation, a thirst 
for knowledge was awakened, obliged the echolars at our 
universities to take shelter as they could in the burghers’ 
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houses, and it was before any colleges for pupils 
Teena) wee itt Shenk itating for the poar 
the anquirement of the necessary education for the 
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ge 


wwe pent the whole of this bright and beantiful day 
under the open heaven: scarcely do I ever come near a moun- 
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inyoelf broke several, and observed the forma of both), that i 
is possible to convince oneself of the transition and change. 
At the same time we observed the shelly strata sti 
with white points, and occasionally also variegated with 
yellow particles. In this way, by degrees, the whole surface 
erumbles away, and the hill like a mass of weather- 
rare. Preztes on a large sonia: Among the lamina some are 
harder, of a green and red color. Pyrites I very often found 
disseminated in the rock. 

I now pessed along the channels which the last violent 


be able to point out farther pecdiarities in the 
bring with me. And I was now again loaded with atones! 


i . Word has just been brought me tbat there is a 
Fetvurino going straight to Rome, end so the day after to. 
morrow I ghall set out direct for that city; I must, therefore, 
to-day and to-morrow, look after my affairs, make all my 
little arrangements, and despatch my many commissions. 


Legano on the Apennines, 
Oct, 21, 1788. 
‘Whether I have $0 ay Let Rologey ce betes 1 hare 
been driven out of it, I cannot 8a} ough that I eager! 
availed myself of an earlier opportunity of quitting it. "Ani 
so here I am at & wretched inn, in company with an officer of 
the Pope’s army, who is going to Perugia, where he was born. 
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order to say something as I seated my by his side in 
two-wheeled carriage, I paid him 


compliment of 
, that as a German accustomed to associate with 
soldiers, I found it to have to travel with en 


father's little 


Here, at Ciredo, which also is a little paltry place 
Apennines, I feel mm gute happy, Laon 
oi chi Epperson nly 
‘0-day we were a party—a 
jndy-an Kogliiman snd a soitleant einer Their 
are beautiful, but they ride unattended by any servant 
the gentleman, as it appears, acts the part both of 
valet de chambre. Everywhere they find something 
plain of—to listen to them is like reading a few pages out 
Se en ‘able eas 
To me the Apennines are a most remarl portion 
world. The great plains of the basin of the Po are followed 
Dy hilly, frag whieh mimes ons of the etiam, in onder, after 


of the Continent. If the hills had been not quite so steep 
and high above the level of the sea, and had not their direc- 
tions crossed and recrossed each other as they do, the ebb and 
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would have been one of the most beautiful regions of thia 
glorious clime—somewhat higher than the rest of it. As it 
2, however, it is a strong net of mountain ridges, interlacing 
each other in all directions—one often is puzzled to know 
whither the waters will find their vent. If the valleys were 


waste, but aaa highly cultivated ch hilly district. ‘The 
chestaut grows very fine here; the bos: exelent, ai tine 
of this 's sowing, is already of a beautiful green. Along 
piped pele planted ever- polar lp apm 
pa nie Te churches chapels the slim cypress. 


Farnpits October, 3 }, 1786. Boening. 
For two ings I have written, _ The inns on the 


'y 
Of being out eahest of paper Priak Sink ence ti vim 
little to find anything, for since quitting Venice the 
travellis has got more and more into confusion. 

Early in morning (at 28 o'clock, or about 10 of our 
reckoning) we left the of the Apennines and saw Flo- 
rence in an extensive , Which is highly oultivated and 
sprinkled over with villas and houses without end. 

"Tran ply evr to cy, to cathedral, the baptistery. 
fere a perfectly new and unknown world oj yy 
me, on rhich however, T will not farther dwell’ The par- 
dexts of the Botoli are most delightfully situated. T hastened 

Reker rape eahenp be acer pry be 
ity we eee the proof of the prosperit 

ratioas who bull ft the conviction is at once pee 
that they must have enjoyed a long succession of wise rulers. 
mi are alt a track with Reggie? ond grandeur 
wi wor! roads, and bridges 

They. reg reyhing fre once eet nd cos 
nse it not elegance are in view, 
te and feta nth eos ee alike apt n vo, 
preserve them, ie cites of the Papal cates oa A ecntrary 
i per cua aera dala Doel 


ji it of wat ht 1 ressaraed, the segion of tte 
might have been, is really is. 
Tid oo much lover to toient en wan ao to 2o is dt 


prope, nd an town up ere erp be of eealln 
OL. 
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rious plain expands itself. “It is impossible 
Gino wicse: toe over'n lamp of corte 
as fine as if it had been sifted. Wheat thrives here most 
lurnriantly, and the oil scems to a 
Tequired by itenature. Every year beans are planted 
fr the orpes, who in thie cua y et 0 one. fone 


The olive-trees are strange They look very 
Piecing ely agri ome ey Aner ecsel 
and the bark splits. But till they have greater sppearance 


on, 

take little care to eradicate the ivy which is so injurious 
i e vine, although it would be so easy to 
it. There is not a meadow to be scen. It is said 
Indian corn exhausts the soil; since it has becn 

luced, agriculture has suffered in its other crops. I 

ean well believe it with their scanty manuring, 

« Yesterday I took leave of my Captain, with a promise 

of visiting him at Bologna an my return. He is a truce 


i 
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representative uf the majority of his countrymen 
iieerg | ul reels inty chk eel Se 





of Non deve si U'nomo in una sola 

aT Font nian mates kapea aver mille cose, ana 
confusions nella testa;” in plain English, “A man ought not 
to rivet his thoughts exclusively on any one thing. ctherwias 
he is sure to go mad; he ought to have in head @ 
thousand things, a regular medley.” 

Certainly she goud mex coal not know het the! very 
that made me 80 Shonehefal was + may having my head 

a confusion of things, new. 
wenn a 


Geass be Lek aeusl rusk sttoes to unk me ley eapoes 
tions, for he heard such things about us Protest. 
ania that he wished to kuow for a ovtainty what to tak of tn 
“May you,” he eaid, “Live with a pretty girl without being mar- 
ried to her? do your priests allow you fo do that? To this I 
replied, that our are prudent folk who take no notice 
of such trifles. 9 eoek te were one en ae 
gach a matter they would not permit it.” “Are you 
Shea obtiged 40 Sik tama” re exsiaineds “Happy Halows! 
as they do not confess you, they do not af course find it out.” 
Hereupon he gave vent, in many reproaches to his discontent 
with his own priests, uttering at the same time loud praises of 
our liberty. “ But,” he continued, “as regards confession ; how 
stands it with you? We are told that all men, even if they are 
not Christiane, must confess; but that inasmuch as many, from 
their obduracy, are debarred from the right way, they never- 
theless make confession to an old tree; which indeed is 
iny ious and ridiculous enough, but yet serves to show that, 
ast, they recognize the necessity of confession.” Upon 
thin T explaized t0"him our Luthersa notions of confession, 
and our practice concerning it. All this appeared to him very 
easy 1 Foe he expresned saz opinion int x6 wae elmogt the same 
Z 
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as confessing to a tree. After a brief hesitation, he begged of 
me very gravely to inform him correctly on another point. 
He had, , heard from the mouth of his own , 
(who, he said, was a truthful man,) that we Protestants are at 
Hberty to marry our own sisters, which assuredly is a “chose 


aside’ my remarks ® new question. “We havo been 

he ol , “that Frederick the Great, who has 
‘won 80 many victories, even over the faithful, and filled the 
Frovid with big glory —that he whom every one takes to be a 


i ‘heretics, 
¢= the instamty—end to isk thet would do no good to the fase. 
: iseion to 


worship in secret, in return for which he quietly does as much 
‘as possible to propagate and to favour the true and only savi 
faith.” 1 allowed all thia to pass, merely observing, as 
was so great a secret no one could be a witness to its truth. 
The rest of our conversation was nearly of the same cast, 60 
that I could not but admire the Tae Priests who sought to 
, and to distort whatever was likely to enlighten or vury 
T left Perngia on a glorious morning, felt the happi 
‘ness of being once more alone, "The sito of the eity ia bean. 
tifal, and the view of the sea in the highest ing. 
‘These scenes are deeply impressed on my memory. At first 
the road went downwards, then it entered a cheerful valley, 
enclosed on both sides by distant hills, till at last Assisi lay 
before us, 
Here, as I had learned from Palladio and Volckmann, 2 
noble temple of Minerva, built in the time of Augustus, was still 
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Foligno, and est off in tho faco of a strong wind for Assisi, for 
longed for a foot journey through 8 country eo . 
I left on my left the vast mass of churches, pi Rabel wins 
‘one over another, in one of which rest the remains of the holy 8. 
Francis of Astisi,—with aversion, for I thought to myrelf, that 
the people who sometied = them were mostly of the same 
stamp with my captain travelling companion. Havii 

faked of «gon looking youth the way fo della Mineron 
accom 


the columns, and bring to a level, on which properly 
the columns reet, and from which also you enter the temple. 
‘The bold idea of cutting through the sorle was happily 
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havarded; fer, as ths is situated ona hill, the flight 
of steps must otherwise been carried up to such a 
height as would have iaconveniently narrowed the area of the 
taey ioe tne erty wees fe withthe exception f 
igi were; wit exception 
a very few, are all choked up with dirt or paved over. 
Most’ reh did I tear myself from the sight, and deter- 
tained to call the attention of architects to this noble edifice, 
in order that an accurate draught of it may be furnished. 
For what a sorry thin thing tradition is, I here again find occasion 
to remark. Palladio, whom I trust in every matter, gives 
indeed a sketch of this temple, but certainly he never oan 
have seen it himself, for he gives it real pedestals above the 
trea, by which means the columns appear disproportionately 
high, and the result isa sort of unsightly Palmyrene mon- 
strosity, whereas, in fact, its look is so full of repose and 
beauty as to satisfy both the eye and themind. The impression 
which the sight of this edifice left upon meis not to be expressed, 
god will. ring feeth Ssoperithabie Suite Tt was a beautiful 
evening, and now Samed fe eroend de mamta Ast 
was proceeding Roman road, 
Tea T heed bebiod wos came song weiss Sapo 
fimeied that it was only the Sbirri, whom I had previousty 
noticed in the town. I, therefore, went on without care, but 
still with my ears listening to what they might be saying 
behind me. “I soon became aware that I was the object of 
their remarke. Your men of this body (two of whom were 
armed with guns.) passed me in the radest way possible, 
muttering to each other, and turning back, after a few 
steps, idenly surrounded me. They demanded my nama, 
ant it I was doing there. prpgine Hypa, a 
and had travelled on foot to Assisi, while my vefturino 
gone on to Faligno. It appeared to them very improbable, 
i any one should pay for # carriage and yet travel by foot. 
They asked me if I hed been visiting the “Gran Convento.” 
IT answered “ no;” but assured them that I knew the build- 
ing of old, but being an architect, my chief object this time 
‘was simply to gain a sight of the Maria della Minerva, which 
they must be aware was an architectural model. This they 
could not contradict, but seemed to take it very ill that I had 
‘not paid a visit to the Saint, and avowed their suspicion that 
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my business in fact was to emuggle contraband goods, I 
Pounted out to them how ridiculous it was that aman who 
walked openly through the streets alone, and without packs 
and with empty pockets shouldbe taken for contraband 
proto dus Poles and sing 

them, and to my pay 
pro shim hat Twos a bone ay J they 
nel onus fa aekile cal tas eee ee ae 
ig was more and, 28 I behaved throughout with 
coolness and gravity, they at last left me, and turned towards 
the town, I ‘after them. As these rude churls moved 


with its sight. T turned then to the left to look at the heavy 
cathedral of 8. Francisco, and was about to continue my way, 
when one of the unarmed Shirri, separating himself from the 
rest, came up to me in a quiet and friendly manner. Saluting 
me, he said, Signior Stranger, you ought at least to 
something to drink your health, oe Tassure you, that om the 
Seve took you: 19, be. an honowrabio pian, soa Joally 
moaiotained 9) ens in oppress 10 comrades. a 
however, are hot headed 7 flows, and pee 
no knowledge of the world. You aust have observed, 





your remarks. I him on this score, and urged him to 
protect all seep ihn might Lennie came 
‘to Assisi for the sake cither of religion or of art, and especially 
all architects, who might wish to do honour to the town, by 
measuring, and sketching the temple of Minerva, since a 
correct drawing or engraving of it had never yet been taken. 
‘If he were to accompany them, they would, I assured him, 
give him substantial proofs of their gratitude, and with these 
elf mr tig agente ber 
tion, above measure. le a 

flme eer second visit to the town, remarking that I 
nen oe fs ay Sccozat: to mies. Che feetival of che Saint, 
which I with the greatest safety delight and amuse 

Indeed if, being a good-looking fellow, I should wish 

to be introduced to the fair sex, he seid wilingly scene 
ie most respectable ladies would willingly receive 
Oo my oan, upon his recommendation. He took his 
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eave, ising to remember me at vespers before the tomb: 
of ths Batnt, ond to offer up 0 for my safety throughout 
may.travels. Upon this we parte, and most dlghed wan 1 


to be again alone with nature and myself. The Foligno 
‘was one of the most beautiful and walks that I over 
took. For four fall hours I slong the side of a 


mountain, having on my Jeft a richly cultivated valley. 

It is butsorry travelling with 2 veturino, it is always best to 
follow at one’s ease on foot. In this way had I travelled from 
Ferrara to this place, As regards the arts and mechanical in- 


ried Tustead of the hi mule, on whose yoke the 
shafts used to rest, two wheels have been beneath the 
iage, and no further improvement has thought of. 


hereabonts, especially those in the rural districts, which aro 
quite in the style fashion of caves. Such an incredible 
absence of care do the Italians evince, in order not to grow 
old by thinking. With unheard of frivolity, they neglect to 
make any preparation for the long nights of winter, and in 
consequence, for a considerable portion of the year, suffer 


ting, 
while supper is going on at a table like that in the picture 
Miho Welding Vert at Cones Paces ux oprorenste oot 
ing this, as one of the family hes ordered an inkstand to be 
brought me,—a luxury whieb, judging from other circum- 
stances, I did not look for. These pages, however, tell too plainly 
of the cold and of the inconvenience of my writing table, 
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In fact I am now made only too sensible of the rashness of 


I explored it with pleasure.) at the beginni of 1 beantifil 
in which lies between two ridges of stone hills. 
i, like Bologna, is situated at the foot of the mountain 
Almost over since the oficee left me I have had 
priest for my companion. latter better content 
Fith hia profession than the soldier, is ready to enlighten 
me, whom he very soon saw to be an heretic, answering 
any question I might put to him concerning the ritual and 
otter matters of hi i 


4 


Toesintely ‘nceemey to heer the poopie i together, if 

would form a true and lively image of the whole country, 

The Tialians are in the strangest masner possible rivals ard 

adversaries of each other; everyone is strongly enthusiastic 
own 
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the temple, and the aqueduct. Now at lest I can understand 
the justice af my hatred for all arbitrary caprices, na, for 
instance, the winter casts on white stone—a nothing about 
nothing—a monstrous piece of confectionary ornament—and 
so also with a thousand other things. But all that is now 
dead; for whatever does not possess a true intrinsic vitality 
cannot live long, and can neither be nor ever become great. 

What entertainment and instruction have I not had cause 


Teaw; that was 
had been in my power. 

San Crocefisso, a singular chapel on the road side, did not 
look, to my mind, like the remains of a temple which had 
oad gee ctoreg cf belied pperpeecicaee 
pillars, pediments found, incongruo' 
‘put together, not stapidly but madly. It does not admit of 
description; however, there is somewhere or other an en- 
graving of it, 

And so it may seem strange to some that we should go on 
‘troubling ourselves to acquire an idea of antiquity, although 
‘we have nothing before us but ruins*out of which we must 
Sis petnilly xecentraet the very thing we wish to form an 


Avi wht i Spee ome the coon esas 


rather different. only ve do not go to work fanci- 
Bly tai po a eve shail have 
the decisive arena which or less the greatest of 


events, rNoenedingie hace Liberte othe employed 
geilopical acd articuloaal eye to the aupmressing ot a 
and sensibility, in order to gain for my an unbiassed 
distinct notion of the locality. By such means history fixes 
eelf on our minds with a marvellous vividness, and the effect 
ia etterly inconceivable by another. It is something of this 
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sort that makes me feel eo very great a deaire to read Tuciine 


they i 
though perhaps they may have moved a little farther 
bos: ae Tastead, therefore, of the great plain of the Po, 
sending 2s it does, during the summer, all its clouds to the 
mountains, it now sends a part of them towards the 
Apennines,—from thence perhaps comes the rainy season. 

‘They are now beginning to gather the olives, It is done 
here with the hand, in places they are beat down with 
sticks. If winter comes on before all are gathered, the rest 
are allowed to remain on the trees till spring. Yesterday 1 
noticed, in a very strong soil, the largest and oldest trees 
I have ever yet seen. 

The favour of the Muses, like that of the demons, is not 
always shown us in a suitable moment. Yesterday 1 felt 
Exepited to umlertake a work which at present would be ill- 
timed. Approaching nearer and nearer to the centre of 
Romanism, Surrounded by Roman Catholics, boxed up with a 
Peet ne coe, ot striving anxiously to observe and to 

study without prejudice true nature noble art, I have 
arrived at a vivid conviction that all traces of original 
Christianity are extinct here. Indeed, while I tried to 
bring it before bree pane a8 we see it recorded 


im the Acts of postion, F could nor help shuddering 
f thn of she haplny ot fo wy » Tees of 
Heatheniam which wily overlies ite beginnings. 


Accordingly the “Wandering Jew” pag ila pagn 
as having been a witness of all this wonderful develop- 
ment and’ envelopment, and as having lived to experience 60 
strange a state of things, that Christ himself, when He shell 
came 8 pocorn tie. to gate in Fis barreetac vit be 
dan of being crucified a second time. The Legend, 
‘enio tterum crucifigi” was to serve me as the material of 
this en 
‘Dreams of this kind floated before me; for out of impa- 
tience to get onwards, I need to sleep in mm clothes; ond I 
know of nothing more beautiful than to e before dawn, 
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and between sleeping and waking, to seat oneself in one’s 
car, and travel on to meet the day. 


o'clock, and all are already in bed; so I can for a Pcs 


out a bright and glorious day; the morning very 
day clear and warm, the evening somewhat windy, but very 
beautiful. 


Tt was very late when we set off from Terni, and we 

reached Narni before day, and so I did not see the bridge. 

and lowlands ;—now near, now distant prospects ;-—a 

rich country, but all of limestone, and not a trace of any 
other formation. 


‘Otricoli lies on an alluvial ill, thrown one of 
the ancient inundations ; i E buat ot ore hoa tas 
other side of the river. 

As soon as one is over the bridge one finds oneself in & 


nines, and it is only the streama tearing through it, that have 
formed out of it ‘hilla and rocks, which, with their over- 


ROME. 


Rome, November 1, 1786, 

At last I can speak ont, and greet my friends with 
bumour, Meaney ee ae 
ag it were, a subterranean journey hither. For scarcely to 
rnyself did I venture to say whither I was i on 
the road I often had my fears, and it was as I passed 
ues the Porta del Popolo that I felt certamn of reaching 

me. 

And now let me also say that a thousand times—aye, at 
all times, do I think of you, in the neighbourhood of these 
objects which I never believed I should visitalone. It was only 

I saw ame bound body and soul to the north, 
and all longing for those countries utterly extinct among 
them; that I resolved to undertake the long solitary 
journey, and to seck that centre towards which I was 
‘attracted by an irresistible impulse. Indeed for the few last 
yeats it had become with me a kind of disease, which could 
only be cured by the sight and presence of the absent object. 
Now, atlength Imay venture to confess the truth : itreached 
at last such a height, that I durst not look at a Latin book, or 
even an engraving of Italian scenery. The craving to see this 
country was over ripe. Now, it is satisfied; friends and 
country have once more become right dear to me, and the 
return to them is a wished for object—nay, the more 
ardently desired, the more firmly I convinced that I 
bring with me too many treasures for personal enjoyment 
or private use, but such as through life may serve others, 
ag well as myself, for edification and guidance, 


Rome, November 1, 1786, 
‘Well, at last I am arrived in this great capital of the 
world. If fifteen years ago I could bave seen it in good 
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company, with a well informed guide, I should have t 
myself very fortunate. Butas it was to be that I should thus 
eee it alone, and with my own eyes, it is well that this joy 
has fallen to my Jot 0 late in life. 

Over the mountains of the T have as good as flown, 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice I have carefully 
looked at; hastily glanced at Ferrara, Cento, Bologna, 
and scarcely seen orence at all. My anxiety to reach 
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question ; 
‘Now I am here at my ease, and as it would 
be tranquillized for my whole life; for we 
that a new life begins when a man once sees 
eyes all that before he but ually (be 
Ail the dreams of my youth I now 
me; the subjects of the 
seeing (several views of 
zoom of my father's house) stand bodily my 
tod at 1 nd Ing br eget tng 
or drawings, engravings, or -cuts, plaister-casta, 
and cork modes” are here collectively presented to my 
eye. Wherever I go I find some old acquaintance in this new 
world; it is alt just as I had thought it, and yet all is new; 
and just the same might I remark of my own observations 
and my own ideas. 1 tere not gine! ony new thoughts, 
but the older ones have become so defined, so vivid, 80 
coherent, that they may almost pass for new anes. 

‘When Pygmalion’s Elisa, which he had shaped entirely in 
nocordance with his wishes, and had given to it as much of 
truth and nature ss an artist can, moved at last towards him, 
and said, “I am!”"—how different was the living form from 
the chigelled stone. 

In a moral sense, too, how salutary is it for me to live 
awhile among a wholly sensual people, of whom so much has 
deen said and written, and of whom every stranger judges 
according to the standard he brings with him. I can excuse 
every one who blames and reproaches them; they stand too 
far apart from us, and for a stranger to associate with them is 
difficult and expensive. 
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Rome, November 3, 1786, 

‘One of the chief motives which I had for ing to Rome 
was the Festival of AN Sainte fof Comet wilkinson, 
‘if Rome pays so much honour to a single saint, what will she 
not show to them all? But I was under o mistake. The 





remarkable pomp any common festival; and 
every order to celebrate in silence the ial memory of its 
own patron,—for the name Festival, and the day especially set 
apart to each saint is properly the occasion when each reocives 
ius highest commemoration. 


ready to utter His wise and epiritual words, ‘What, J asked 
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myeelf, would He say, where He to come in among us, 
‘see His image on earth thus mumbling, and sailing backwards 
and forwards? The “ Vento terum orwcifign again. crossed 
mind, and I nudged my companion to come out int 
fiver air of the vaulted painted hall, é : 
Here we found 2 crowd of persons attentively observing 
the rich paintings; for the Festivat of All Souls is also the 
ry of all the artists in Rome. Not only the chapel, but 
the whole palace also, with all its rooms, is for many hours 
on this day open and free toevery one, no fees being required, 
and the visitors not being li to be hurried on by the 
lain. 


E 


t 


the Saint is lifted out of ne grave, and. same person, just 
Seanimasted, 3 being roee! wie alecot tgoet aietor 
celestial tever may be against thie 
Still more strock was I with a picture of Titian’s: it 
throws into the shede all I have hit seen. Whether 
my eye is more practised, or whether it is really the most 
ext it, I cannot determine. An immense mase-robe, stift 
Kguited ol fume 2 & bishop. With 
ignit a @ massive pastoral sta 
in his left hand, he is gazing with a look of rapture towards 
heaven, while he holds in his right a book out of which he 
seems to have imbibed the divine enthusiasm with which 
he is inspired. Behind him a beautiful maiden, holding a 
palm branch in her band, and, full of affectionate’ sympathy, 
1s looking over his shoulder into the open book. ‘A grave old 
man on right stands quite close 
2 Bey bo ation to it; the key i 
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with e ali or sof i in his countenance. In 
tor ace stand two monks, @ croas and. 
lies, and d wi = 


bosom, with # radiant countenance, is out @ crown, 
and seems indeed on the point of casting it down. On 
‘both sides angels are floating by, who in their hands 
crowns in . High above all the fig » and even 
the triple-rayed aureola, soars the as at once 
the centre and finish of the whole grou 

‘We eaid to ourselves, “Some ancient legend must have 


ter ely wk oe tae al Oe peed od 
only wonder at the inestimable piece of art. i 





‘been observing my person, 
up to me again, and said, “We have had a good joke; the 
report that you were in Rome bad among us, and the 
oe of us artists was to the one 
stranger. Now, there was one of our body who used for a 
Hog Se 6p eames Cnt Ee Neel eet Joe nats he euoereneie 
on you—a wi 
we ge an nedy fare jaaworer, we bere just 
7 called pom: bien to: look: st you, andl solve ger doubts, » His 
‘OL. 
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et once etoutly denied that it was you, and said that in the 
there was not 8 trace of your person or mien.” 
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No 
T have now been here seven days, and by have 
formed in my mind a general idea of the city. go dili 
gently backwards and forwards. While I am thus making my- 
eelf acquainted with the plan of old and new Rome, viewing 
the ruins and the buildings, visiting thie and that villa, the 
sna shoe Pemactatie cljerts are: lowly end let- 
surely contemplated. my open and see, 
tte go nd come gi fH only’ in Rome ove eat 
any pepe comel ae 5 
it must, in truth, be confessed, that it is « sad and melan- 
choly business to prick and track out ancient Rome in new 
Rome; however, it must be done, and we may hope at 
least for an incalculable gratification. We meet with treocs 
Doth of majesty and of ruin, which alike surpass all concep- 
tion; what the barbarians spared, the builders of new Rome 
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in is by 
pete to the excellent introductory w 
we been written the fifteenth century to 
day. The first artists and scholars have occupied thei 
lives with these objects. 
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goes 
some landacape,—forms of every kind and 
ruins, gardens and statuary, distant views of villas, cottages 
and stables, triumphal arches and columns, often crowd- 
ee i of Soper’ Tie anak it all be sketched on a 
single sheet of paper. He to have a hundred hands to 
write, for what can a single pen do here; and, besidea, by 
the evening one is quite weary and exhausted with the day's 
secing and admiring. 

Roms, November 7, 1786. 


says 
ture to ything of the itself. Indeed, would 
do well i tarrying here Pox fons together, Pee toca 
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Nov, 1786. 
Tam quite well. The weather, es the Romans say, is 
brutto. south wind, the scirocco, is blowing, and bri 
with it every day more or less of rain; for my part, I do not 
find the weather dimgreeable; such as it is, it is warmer than 
the rainy days of summer are with us. 


Rome, Nowember 7, 1786. 
‘The more I become acquainted with Tischbein’s talents, ag 
well as his principles and views of art, the higher I appre- 
ciate and value ‘He has laid before me his draw! 


. At present, however, he is sketching away with 
Be ee thane 8 baile Tae. Two bodies of 
ea are ji ith equal and resolution; be- 
Freet’ thon Seas ta awh chann “whlch bet fow karoe 
‘would attempt to clear. The arts of defensive warfare are 
useless here. A wild resolve, a bold attack, a succeasfal leap, or 
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tr durd ut clalleeere’t 
ae 
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notwithstanding, 


yet, 


time is limited, I will at least 
and 


a8 possib e; 
I clearly foresee, that when I leave Rome I shall wish that I 


if my 


? 


gui 


Jearn and enjoy a8 much 
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Rome, November 8, 1786. 
uM strange, and perhaps whimsical, i proves nsefal 
toms in many ways thet 1 never have thought of. 


As one thinks himself in duty bound to ignore who I 
am, and consequently never ventures to speak to me of my- 
self anit my works, they have no alternative left them but 
to speak of themselves, or of the matters in in which they are 


Reiffenstein 

however, for special reasons, he could not bear the name 
which I had assumed, he immediately made a & Baron of me, 
and I am now called the “ Baron Rondanini iiber” (the 


Baron who lives opposite to the penne tna 
segeemnel to cok pels dia E Ttalians 
are accustomed to speak either Wy ede Coren 


names, or else ek ee I have 
my object; at 1 1 cncape the Gieadfal wean i can 
‘to give to every! ody at count of lf ey work, 


Rome, November 9, 1786. 
Bo the 
‘won. stat penis ont ck Mo bom 


man. And in the same way the Apollo Belvidere also has 
ply ar pa ee For as even the most correct 
engravings furnish no adequate idea of these buildings, eo the 
case ia the same with respect to the marble original of this 
statue, as compared with the models of it, which, 
however, I formerly used to ‘upon as beautiful, 
Rome, November 10, 1786. 
‘Here J em now living with 2 calmness and tranquillity to 
which I have for a long while been a stranger. My practice 
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Rome, Nov. 11, 1786. 
and h 
along th 
first to 
These 
resist. 
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did I wish you had been there. The remains of the principal 
aqueduat ae highly venerble. How beantifal end grand 
a design, to supply a whole people with watar by so vast 
a structure! Te the i i 


evening we came the 
when it was ‘When one at it, all elsa 
seems ; the is so vast, that one cannot hold the 


at every step the draughtsman comes upon the most glorious 
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Hackert, who has most excellent taste both in drawing and 
finishing views from nature. Artists and dilettanti, men 
and women, old and would let no one rest, but 


Rome, Nov. 17, 1786. 
‘We are back again! During the night we have had an 
awful torrent of rain, with thunder and lightning; it is still 
raining, but withal very warm. 
As regards my f, however, it is only with few words that 
Loan iolients happiness of this day. Ihave seen the 


Farnese Gallery of Caraccio’s. Too much, forscoth, for 
months—what, then, for a single day! 


Rome, Nov. 18, 1786. 
It is again beautiful weather, a bright genial warm day. 
Taw in "Farnesine palace the stoxr of Payche, coloured 


8. Peter's, in Montorio, i Raffhefio— 
all well known painti i which one has made 
in the distance by means of and which for the first 


Moreover, in Sd comer glorious things are to 
be met with, of leas has been said, and which have not 
ings and 


Rome, Nov, 18, 1786. 
The fact that I long maintained a with 
Tischbein, and was ly on the best terms possible 
with him, and that even when I had no of ever visiting 


i 
F 


an accurate knowledge of the material employed in the erts 
smust contribute to a right estimate of them, must be obvious 
to every one, 

There are opportunities enough here for my collecting 


Rome, Nov. 18, 1786, 
I must now speak of a wonderful problematical picture, 
vwhich even in the midst of the many gems here, eill makes 
good show of its own. 
For many years there had been residing here a Frenchman 
well mown as an admirer of the arts, and a collector; he 
had got hold of an antique drawing in chalk, no one knows 
how or whence, He had it by Menge, and kept it 


divided in opinion, some that Mengs had 
one day, in joke, dashed it off with much . 
asserting that Mengs could never do eit 
indeed, that it is almost too beautiful for I sew it 


Rome, Nov. 22, 1786, 
The Feast of St, Cecilia. 

The of this happy day I must endeavour to 
ite by a lines, at least by description to impart 
to others what I have myself The weather has been 
beautiful and calm, quite a aky, and a warm sun. Ac- 


hood. Then we entered the Sistine Chapel, which we 
found bright cheerful, and with a it for the pic- 
tares, “The Last Judgment” our iration with 
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1 have heard an excellent kind of uewsical aceempaniment, 
just as there are concerts of violins, or of other instrumenis, 
a0 here they had concerts of voices; so thaf one voice—the 

for instanee—predominates, and sings solo, while 
from time to time the chorus of other voiecs falls in, and 


a ooo than “I Litiganti”’ ‘as | pad, but we had. 
enjoyed #0 much lence, we passed 
by the doer. 


Harrach, and occa ly dined with him, and I soon per- 
eeived that m) nature in this instance was likely to 
Jead me much » They began to feel their way, and to 
talk to me of the Abbé Monéi, and of his tragedy of Aris. 


to let the matter drop, without positively ing ; at last, 
however, I met the poet and some of his frends at the prince's 
house, and the play was read aloud. 


again, the subj 

out of the pale of an Italian's ideas. That stal men 
to death, Tknew daily report of euch events; but that any 
one should deprive hi his own precious existence, or 
ten, Shon bald 2 powubla he woot 2 do so; of that no 





isgui 

‘But still that is not altogether the right way, and I here 
feel most sensibly what I have often before observed in life, 
that the man who makes good his first wish, must be on the 
alert and active, must oppose himeelf to very much besides the 
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selfish, the mean, and the bad. It is cary to see this, but it 
it. 


is extremely difficult to act in the spirit of 
Nov. 24, 1786, 
Of the people I can say nothing more than thet they are 
fine childten of nature, who, ami ¢pomp and honoars of all 


kinds, religion and the arts, are not one jot different from 
what they would be in caves and forests, ‘What strikes the 
Pina ieteeray and what to-day is making the whole city to 
it ioe, is the common ocenrrence of assassina~ 
tion. Tout, ‘tee victim has been an excellent artist—— 
Schwendemann, a Swiss, a medallionist. The particulars 
Me ernik wee ts oe ereegiog pore ie tree The 
rhom he was eave hin tee stabe, 
ee aie oe kice This 
is not here; re oe ‘usually 
makes Fin ts ach a ah i el 


safe. 

And now, in order to shade my picture a little, I 
bring into it crimes and disorders, and im 
tions of all kinds, but for an eruption of Vesuvins, which has 
just broke out, and has set almost all the visitors here in 
motion ; and one must, indeed, possess & rare amount of self. 
control, not to be carried away by the crowd. Really this 
phenomenon of nature has in it something of a resemblance 
to the rattle-make, for its attraction is irresistible. At this 
pearance peegirimnenhatr ost sonics, ise 
were stranger, wit ut exception, 
broken off the current of his contemplations, and is hr 
to Naples; 1, however, shall stay, in the hope that the moun. 
tain will have a little eruption, expressly for my amusement, 


a 


Rome, Dec, 1, 1786. 
Moritz is here, who has made himself famous by his 
* Anth leaky at melee rt Wanders 
in " (Wanderungen le isa 
ages Aare exreliens roam, aw Lave sila tly pleased 
wil 
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Rame, Dec. 1, 1786. 
Here in Rome, where ane secs so many strangers, all of 
isit this eapitel of the world merely for the 
of the fine arts, but also for amusements of every kind, 
are 


sake 

the Prepared for everything: . Accordingly, 
have invented proche pte: lpn. Werner nie: / at 
kill 


i 





Dec. 2, 1786. 
T. have accidentally found here Anhenholte’s Italy. A 


contracted and narrow- 
if one were to lay a book 
it might be browned and 
i with smoke. 
writes about, but he pos- 
eases far too little of real knowledge to support his high pre- 
tensions and eneering tone; and whether he praises or blames, 
he is always in the wrong. 


work written on 


oral 
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Dec. 2, 1786. 
iet weather at the end of 


Angelo, that after him I have no taste even for nature 

fally as I am unable to contemplate her with the 
of gems that he ti Oh, that there were only 
a ‘Sxing such paintings in m all A ere, 
with me every engraving i 
i after him thet T ean lay hold off or 
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Scripture histori wever beautiful they were, did 


ing. A large flat mesdow, enclosed by long 
oaks and ‘pines, was sown all over with daisies, 
which turned their heads to the sun. I now revived my 
botanical speculations, which I had ind in the other day 
during a walk towards Monte Mario, to the Villa Melini, and 
the Villa Madama, It is yery interesting to observe the 
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working of vigorous unceasing ion, which is here un- 
broken by any severe cold. Here are no buds: one has 
‘actually to learn what a bud is. The strawberry-tree (arbuiue 
2 its an poe So aloy the or 
‘ite last fruits are just ripening. tree 
sn in Sowor asd et das oars Gone ‘ prtily an fly 
ripened fruit. (ioe lates race, Nevere arenct 
standing between buildings, are, at season, generally 
cerared). Aa to the that most “ venerable” of trees, 


to comment upon it, 

Roman antiquities also begin to have a charm for me. 
1, insoriptions, coine, (of which, formerly 1 ly I knew 
nothing, are pressing upon me, it to me 
in the ra of natural history, papibop ha creer ng 
for the history of the whole warld attaches iteelf to this spot, 


tl 


December 5, 1786. 


December 8, 1786. 
We have every now and then the finest das ible. The 
rain which falls from time to time has made the grass and 
Eat it nw Sa Evergreens too are to be seen 
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home, Tome, Beaks kis orm, his horee having elipped on the smooth 
Boman pavement. This marred all capcom, end has 
plunged our little domestic circle in sad affliction. 


Dec. 15, 1788. 
Jom delighted that you seared ee sudden 
deat coe med 
Sere rere cdo thet may ines een ene a8 be 
wished to give any one pain, and even now I cannot say 
anything to oxense myself. God me from ever afflicting 
amy friends with the et Gol inp me em vr tig 
‘Here I am ly recovering from my “ salto mortale,” 
and studying rather thin enjoying myuell Rome is a world, and 
one ne tpenal before one can become at all acquainted 
ow gy do gir Sw velo 


Yerterday many of W Winckelmann’s letters, which he wrota 
from. Ttaly, fell into unto may anil With what emotions did I 
not begin to read About this same season, some one and 

years ago, ‘Scam hiker il per pen fen 


After the objects of Nature, who in all her parts is true to 
herself consistent, nothing speaks so as the re- 
membrance of a good intelligent man,—that genuine art which 
ia no consistent and harmonious Here in 


shel fei tapered iy has immor- 
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Rome, Dee. 0, 1786. 
trouble and care than enj 


it 


et, after all, 
to learn here ; but that I 


a "The Regenerator, which is chan 
without, continues to work. I certain 


And 
ment. 


within me. For, in sooth, moral sense as well as the 
artistic is ing a great change. 

Dr. Munter is here on his return from his tour in Sicily— 
an energetic, vehement man. What objects he may have, I 
cannot tell. He will reach you in May, and has much to tell 
you. He has been two years travelling in Italy. He is dis- 
urease she Tealiane, who: ave aos paid ue respect to 

weighty lettere of recommendation which were to bave 


to him many an erchive, many a private library; 80 
he ie far from having accomplished his objet in eoning 


has collected eome beautiful coins, and possesses, he 
me, @ manuscript which reduces numismatics to as pre- 
ise a system of istics as the Linnwan system of 

. Herder, he says, knows still more about it: probably 
a transcript of it will be permitted. Zo do scrsething of ie 
Kind is certainly possible, and, if well done, it will be traly 
valuable ; and we must sooner or later enter seriously into this 
learning. 


PESTEY 


‘branch of 


Rome, Dee. 25, 1786. 
T am now beginning to revisit the principal sights of Rome: 
ee ee views, omy Sot oaenens ease merely de oy 
into more @ purer perception true 
Stas obgecte Te onder tofton an fica othe highest achieve 
ments of the human mind, the soul must first attain to perfact 
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In the Palace Rondanini, which is right opposite to our 
lodgings, there is a Medusa-mask, above the sige of life, in 
which the at to pourtray «lofty and oantifal vounte- 
aioe on dhe saaiing ear death has been indescribably 
successful. I possess an excellent cast of it, but the charm 
of the marble remaina not. The noble semi- of 
the yellow stone—e) ing almost to the hue of flesh—is 
‘vanished. ‘with it, the plaster of Paris has a chalky 
and dead look. 


, When she comes to make gene- 
rally followed by her pet cat. Yesterday I was sitting in 
great hall, and could hear the old woman avocation 


animal she had long observed, she me, that it had as 
such pense ag & Christian—but this was really a great wonder. 
acini gp mg har peyg hee peor e 
strange enough. The bust stood on a high pedestal, and ag 
there was good length of the shoulders, the head stood 
rather Now the cat hed upon the table, and 
had her fore-feet on the breast of the god, and, stretch- 
ing her body to its utmost length, just reached with her muzae 
his sacred beard, which she was licking most ceremoniously ; 
and neither by the exclamation of the hostess, nor my entrance 
into the room, was she at all disturbed. I left the dame 
to her astonishment; and she afterwards for puss’s 
strange act of devotion, by supposing that this nosed. 
eat had caught scent of the grease which kad probebly been 
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transferred from the mould te the lines of the beard, and 
had there remained. — 


in Germany, when I shall be at a distance from the 
Teal crow fa vaino; and will eee to seating sae ofa is 


‘The second part of the ‘‘ Zerstrente Blatter” Leizay leaves) I 
have ¢ with me hither, and they are doubly welcome. 
What irr hy eb ind em 


the cent 
Tischbein cannot conceive how any 
Se cuncliant contd ome have toes motion By ow has 
never been in Italy. 
Dec. 29, 1786, 
Ce ee enter rine We sees goes cava sos toee 


sreahed. 
it. His: ‘settled, and the canvass st 

aan tobe drown the aac ile o8 in a white mantle, 
and sitting on a fallen obelisk, viewing the ruins of the Cam- 





pagns which are to fill up the background of the 
picture. It will form a beautiful piece, only it will be rether 
‘too large for our northern habitations. I indeed may again 
trav! lato them, but the portrait will never be able t eater 
their doors. 
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and seems to proceed from. And this. 

Boman history, but also of that of the whole 

T can accompany the conquerors on their march to the Weser 
or to the Euphrates ; or, if I wish to be asight-seeer, I can wait 
in the Via Sacra for the triumphant generala, and in the wean- 
time receive for my the largesses of corn and money ; 
and go take a very share in all. tha splendour. 


Rome, Jan. 2, 1787. 
Men may say what they will in fayour of a written and 


reads from within outwards: all itself around 
not only of 
From Bome 
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orel communication ; it ia only in s very few cases indeed that 
it is at all adequate, for it never can convey the true character 
of any object soever—no, not even of a purely intellectual one, 


But if one has already enj & sure and steady view of the 
object, then one may hear or read about it, for then 
there exists a living i around which all elee may 
arrange itself in the mind; and then one can think and j 


‘You have often laughed at me, and wished to drive me 


away from iar taste I had for examining stones, 
Snr, a axtncle trea coast Goeestaal pons tree 
pad eget ped cepa ap Apnea ieee 
tuaries, and painters, to ing some- 
thing even from them, =i Meg 
Without date. 
After all this I must further speak to you of the state of in- 
decision I am in with regard to my stay in Italy. In my last 
letter T wrote you that it was my purpose immediate} after 
Daster fo bearo. Roms, seat zotumn 2 a i then ¥ shall 
gather a few more shells shore it ocean, 
Taio my noel urgent needs wil ave boen appesced, Tem 
Bow cured of, reckens ‘peaslon: and clevees, onc: restored ‘to 
enjoyment of life, to joyment of history, poetry, ant 
of antiaitios, end Bove treseates which it will We me aany 
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both becsaie it will be a rect: to Me, (en Decne he 
society, ail my enjoyments are more Goubled. I purpose 
to netatn hither bebore Baste, for the miko of Soe wolempitice of 
Passion week. But there Sicily lies—there below. A journey 
‘Dither roquites more preparation, and oughé to be taken too 
in the autumn: it must not be: ride round it and across 
it, which is soon done, but from which one brings away with 
us in return for our fatigue and money nothing but « simple— 
T hawe seen it. The best way is to take up one’s quarters, first 
of all, in Palermo, and afterwards in Cstania ; and then from 
those points to make fixed and table excursions, having 
Previously, however, well lied Riedesel and others on the 
ity. 


Tf, then, I spend the summer in Rome, I shall set to work to 
etudy, and to myself for visiting Sicily. As I cannot 
well go there November, and must stay there till over 
December, it will be the spring of 1788 before I can hope to 
get home again. Tose, seni 1 Hare haa betire my snd 6 
medius terminus. Giving up the idea of visiting Sicily, I have 
thought of spending a part of the summer at Rome, and then, 
after paying a second visit to Florence, getting home by the 


autumn 
But all these have been much the news of 
fe bast anion Since Bo bat Ohh Tateael ise 
of this event I have had no rest, and would most like to set off 
at Easter, laden with the fragments of my conquests, and, 
Basing auiehy rough Upper lin, be a Weimar gain by 
june. 

yay phate pain, fs you ay bogeaegh oes 
sf ‘my WI ition, that you ‘to sum 
trons eal af thee whe love me, and whe being of the spot, 
imow the circumstances better than Ido. Let them, therefore, 
determine the proper course for me to take, on the supposition 
of hat, 1 gears Yow, oe tin Se Set Le ae oe dis- 
posed to return to stay. strongest tie that holds me 
in Ii ‘Tisehbein. Tbould never, even thoutd it be my 
happy lot to return a second time to this beautiful land, learn 
#0 much in #0 short a time as I have now done in the society 
of this well-educated, highly refined, and most upright man, 
who is devoted to me both and soul. I cannot now tell 
you how thickly the acales are falling from offmy eyes. He who 
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travels by night, takes the dawn for day, and a murky day for 
Trightnoa Shit wil he Cink, Sen, hen ho shall sed the 
sun 


the Institute is really sunk into mii insignificance. 

Next Monday week Monti’s tragedy is to be acted. He is 
extremely anxious, and not without canse. He has a very 
troublesome public, which requires to be amused from moment 
to moment ; and his piece has no brilliant passages in it. He 
has asked me to go with him to his box, and to stand by him 


January 6, 1787, 
have just come from Morits, whose arm is healed, and loosed 
fray. Win daring these lst fry day Ihave experched 
. dri ve i 
and ed, as nurse confemer, and. re 


the Villa Ludovisi. This was my first love in Rome; and now 
Thave gained the object of my wishes. No words can give 
the remotest idea of it. Tt is ko one of Homer's songs. 
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T have, however, deserved the neighbourhood of each good 


‘oniaty he the fatans, Se 7 can save tal yoo! sae igenis 

is ot Inst finished—i. c. that it lies before me on the in 

‘two tolerably concordant copies, of which one will B00 
‘in its i Phiiar 


for th dustin of may pose, end for Pacer 
1e a te 
towards the older piece. ne 


In Rome, however, I went on with it, and with 
evening before I went to 

I pep ny fr ny moran, which res rented 

awoke. My way of was quite 

simple. I calmly wrote down the piece, and the maody 
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luced, shall soon judge of. For my doing this 
Be ee ee an ts done, Wik hones 
‘iteelf there shall follow some further remarks, 


Jan. 6, 1787, 

0 speak in of charch matters, I must tell you that on 
the nigl t of Christ we wandered about ix trope, and 
visited all the churches where solemn services were being per- 
formed ; one especially was visited, because of its organ and 
music, The latter was so arranged, that in its tones nothing 
‘belonging to pastoral music was wanti ither the singing 
off the shepherds, nor the twittering of irds, nor the bleating 


sheep. 

‘On Christmas-day I saw the Pope and the whole consistory in 
S. Peter's, where he celebrated high mass partly before and 
partly from his throne. It is of its kind an unequalled sight, 

did and dignified enough, but I have so old in 
it Diogeniem, that this pomp splendour revolt 
more than they attract me. I, like my pious forefathers, am dis- 
Bossa to way to these epieieoel onirnena tf he were 
‘not from me the sun of higher art and purer humanity,” 

‘Yesterday, which was the Feast of Epiphany, I saw and 
heard mass celebrated after the Greek rite. ceremonies 
a to me more solemn, more severe, more suggestive, 

yet more than the Latin. 

But there, too, I also felt again that Iam too old for any- 
thing, except for truth alone, ‘Their ceremonies and operatic 


of nature, however, like that of a Sunset seen from the 
‘Villa Medonna-—a work of art, like my much honoured Juno, 
makes 5 deep anal vivid impress on ie. 

And now I must ask you to congratulate me with regard to 
theatrical matters. Next week seven theatres will be opened. 
Anfossi berreigerty barat aie pear ce 
A be and the “Taking of 
Toyo alt "That assuredly must be something for 

e children 
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Rome, Jan. 10, 1787. 

Here, then, comes the “child of sorrows,” for this sur- 
name is due to “Iphigenia” in more than one sense. On thé 
occasion of my reading it out to our artiste, I put a mark 
against several lines, some of which I have in my opinion 

‘but others Ehave allowed to stand—perhaps Herder 
ill cross a few of them with his pen. 
The true cause of my having for many yoare preferred 
prose for my works, is the great uncertainty in which our 
prosody ffuctuates, in consequence of whi of my 





never have attempted to translate “ Iphi; 

into iambics, had not Moritz’s prosody shone upon me like 

star of light. My conversation with its at , especially 

during his confinement from his accident, has still more en- 

Hghtened ‘mo on the: subject, aed 1 soak reoommend my 
it. 


that in our we have but 
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proceeds as taste or ice may dictate, 
itz, after much thought, has iit “upon the idea that 
certain order of rank among our syllables, and that 
ich in gense is more emphatic is long as compared 
and makes the latter short, but on the 
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tell you how it passed off. 
ier vel t and i 5 
thing after the fashion of sak boas ne hall 
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‘who aleo could hardly reconeile himself to this entire absence of 
ion, produced « pretty Mlustration or of the work. 
Re iusCated it by « encrsice, of which the make, barse dort 
by a light breeze, descends to the earth, while the freer flame 
strives to ascend on hi; The drawing was very and 
Mentions 1 here eketch still by me. = thus the 
work, which I thought to despatch in no time, has em; 
i occupied, and tortened me a fall quarter fae 
‘This is not the first time that I have made an important 
‘task a mere by-work ; but we will on that subject no longer 
indulge in fancies and di 


L inclose a beautifal cameo,-a lion with a buzzing 
at his nose; this seems to have been a favourite subject wit 
the ancients, for they have repeated it very often. I should like 
you from this time forward to seal your letters with it, in 
order that through this (little) trifle an echo of art may, as 
it were, reverberate from you to me. 


Rome, Jan, 18, 1787. 

Ho much have J to say each day, and how sadly am I pre- 
vented, either by amusement or occupation, from committing 
to paper a single sage remark! And then again, the fine 
days when it is better to be anywhere rather than in one's 
room, which, without stove or chimney, receive us only to 
sleep or to discomfort! Some of the incidents of the last week, 
however, must not be left unrecorded 

In the Palace Giustiniani there ig a Minerva, which claims 


the English, who hay to be of 
womhip to it by 

was quite white, 
. She further told 
there not long before, 
the statue, had 

i id, as a Christian, 
at so strange an action, and was 





Now for a spectacle of a different kind. On the feast of 
the Three Kings, or the Commemoration of Christ's manifes- 
tation to the Gentiles, we paid a visit to the 
‘There, in the of three cardinals and a large a1 
e988} 


Ta 
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ae 
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PIEELLG 
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i jhemian, . » iopi 
seemed for the moet part to be com in 
national eyllabie mearure, and tobe delivered with the 
vernacular declamution, for most barbaric rhy and tones 
occurred, Among them the Greek sounded a star in the 


night. The undit leughed most i at the 
ienoge rnd ato is roman beeane 8 
‘And now (before concluding) a little anecdote, to show 


it levity holy things are treated in Holy Rome. The 
ath “Kent! wot case promt avel thes 


gf 
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festal meetings which I have just been describing. 
the echolars, with his face tuned towards the Cardinals, 
began in a strange pronunciation, Gnaje! Gnoja/ so that it 





like oanaghia! canagtia! ‘The Cardinal 
tamed to his with 6 whisper, “ He knows us at 
any rate.” 
January 13, 1787. 
How much ‘Winckelmann done, and yet how much 


E 
B 
BE 


us to wish that he had still more, 


besides, i i is dead, out of respect to 
whom he has written much , and, perhaps, concealed much. 


yawery 3 16, 1787, 
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frost during the 
Mich ‘enlarge, Siete 
last come 
ae 


Rome, January 18, 1787. 


festival of the Holy Abbot 6. 
the weaier ‘asthe 


, Which was the 
hada 
3 though 

their 
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2 district, 


I 


say. 


almost be called a desert. On this 


17 


re 


them 
The 

that it 

itis full 


life and fan. Horses and mules, with their manes 





i 


Rome, January 19, 1787. 
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January 20, 1787. 
‘What at first furnishes a hearty enjoyment, when we take 
it superficially onty, Re ral en we thera cat 
oppressively, when we see that without solid knowledge the 
bap poked Tam pretty well at Thay 
om |, aE ve, 
not without some lal Sanvar puined¢ odenis?inoriedge of re 
human frame ; for the continual examination of the ancient 
statues is continually stimulating one to a more perfect under~ 
standing of it. Tn our Modios Chirurgical Anatomy, Yittle 
more is in view than an acquaintance with the several parts, 
prelate pe sondage meirg ved 
in Rome the most exquisite parts 
os eaa aha amelie 


rat Lamia of San Spirito there has been pre- 
whe use of the artists a very fine anatomical figure, 
laying the whole muscular system. Its beauty is really 
It might pass for some flayed demigod,—even a 


‘Thus, after the example of the ancienta, men here 
She omen. Skeleton, not: merely 9460 artistically arrang 


wie at 
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‘When now I tell you, that in the evening we also study 
perspective, it must be pretty plain to you that we are not 
idle. With all our stndies, however, we are always hoping 
to do more then we ever accomplish. 


Rome, January 22, 1787. 

Of the artistic sense of Germans, and of their artistic life, 

of these one may sel sa eee are sends Eni ey sz 

not in unison. now I bethink myself what glorious 

ey ee metetiborriiond:. god tow isle Eaves ‘o- 
am almost 


3 a 

pert (ieee ap with my promised return, when I 

hope to be able ripen ei By master-pieves, around 
which now I go groping miserably in the dark, 

But, in fact, even in Rome itaelf, there is but little proe 

‘vision made for one who earnestly wishes tq study art gs ai 


8 
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bee larger] peso er ga rae irre iow 


only of those who visit Rome, are rely end earnestly desi- 
Tous to eee and to learn things ri and thoroughly, 
all follow, more or less, their own and conceit, 


Prot most exci, whnorer iy be proseniod thin 
as 

It would have been.a great benefit to the study of art—indeed 
@ peculiarly rich museum might have been formed—if the 
government, (whose jon even at it must be 
obtained before any piece of antiquity can be removed from 
the city,) had on such occasions invariably insisted on casts 
being dekrezed to it of the objects peiered Besides, if 
any 


January 22, 1787. 
‘The representation of the “ Aristodemo” has stimulated, in 
an especial degree, Boog aicen “Maapaeer aalloa o which 


pola poeta wep A ie seages have from 
time to time been again fez, and T'have found yee 
at last compelled to a second reading of the whole. And 
thus also I have discovered many passages which went off 


Prosien may wack nce more fe, their ion, I 

er, for 2 brief: ite, though I was obliged to describe to 
them, somewhat reumstant h and movement of 
a ‘The deseri won the | ion of these person- 
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and liberal sympathy with the piece. The latter circumstance, 
however, is ‘cesily accounted for the fact ties Che as, 
ot to customary 
ox, Teak ca tales tragedy, which is most agree- 
able to every one whose taste has not been spoilt by the teme- 
Tities of the English stage. 
Rome, Jan, 25, 1787. 
Tt becomes every day more difficult to fix the termination 
of my stay in Rome; just as one finds the sea continually 
the further one sails on it, so it is aleo with the exa- 


mination of this city. 
I¢ is impossible to understand the present without a know- 
lego ofthe past and to the two, requires both time 
ind leisure, The very site of the city carries us back to the 


time of its being founded, We see at once that no great 


empire. No powerful ‘would ever have selected this 
as well suited for the of a colony. Not herdevee 
first here a dwelling for themselves : 
of adventurous laid the of the 


: 
palaces of the masters of the world on the hill at whose foot, 
amidst the marshes and the silt, they had defied the officers 
of law and justice. Moreover, the seven hills of Romeare not 
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present 
the great pi io a faithful imitation of this gem of art. 

A few days since I visited, at the Trinitd de’ Monte, Father 
Jacquier, ® Franciscan. Ho is a Frenchman by birth, and 
well known by his mathematical writings; and although far 
advanced in years, is still agreeable and intelligent. He 
thas been acquainted with all the most distinguished men of 
his day, and has even spent several months with Voltaire, who 
kt ‘is senaie*wgininis ith of 

ve with many more 
such good, ing men, of whom countless numbers are 
to be bere, however, a sort of i mis. 
trust keeps from each other. The book-trade fur- 
nishes no point of union, and literary novelties are seldom 
fruitfal ; and so it befits the solitary to seek out the hermits. 
For since the acting of “‘ Aristodemo,” in whosefavour we made 
a very lively demonstration, I have been again much sought 
fab Bint it we cate: oleee 1 was ct comets Bix may Om 

; it was always with a view to strengthen a party—-to 
wee 0 a5 an insteument; and f I bad been to come 
forward and declare my side, I also, as a phantom, for 
4g time have played a short part. But now, sines they see that 
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nothing is to be mando of me, they let me pass; and so I go 
steadily on my own way. 

Peg og cat ry existence has token in somus belest, which 
Bives it the not now Pisin} 
Pees c eee saan 

Preaek pa np “You wil keey mo above water, 


Rome, Jan. 28, 1787. 
‘Two considerations which more or less affect every thing, 
Sod siah ans is eoctpelied. st every women 10 sive WEY 10: 
Os a encerent tara have become quite 
to me, 


Winckelmann urgently calla upon us to separate epochs, to dis- 

i et ae coasec Gee tay ae 
the way in which, in the course of time, they gradi 

fected them, and at last them. Of the noobs 

ofsodoing, every real friend es ey 


tion refers exclusively to the arta of 
ihn Creal tod calaeros ncaa as etal 
artists proceeded in their successful attempts to evolve from 
the buman form reli ot Sin ren, whieh #80 pee 
fect and complete, that neither any leading character nor 

intermediate shade or transition is wanting. For my part, 


cannot withhold the conjecture that Froceeded 
to the same laws that Nature works by, hich I am endes- 
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‘vouring to diseover. Only, there is in them something 
besides, which it is impostio to express. sso 
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Rome, Feb. 18, 
I most mention a trifling fall of luck, even 





eubsequently beeame the property of the Emperors. My perra- 
goers beeeing coy oe ing by the spot, and in 
‘pile of earth a flat pieceof burnt clay, with some figures on it. 
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and I am uncommonly delighted with my new acquisition. 
rere they on a cameo, one would greatly to use it as a 

Thave by me a collection also of many other objects, and 
none is worthless or unmeaning,—for that is impossible; here 
everything is instructive and significant. But my dearest 
treasure, » is even that which I carry with me in my 
soul, and which, every growing, is capable of a still greater 





Rome, Feb 15, 1787. 

Before ing for Naples, I could not off from 
another public reading of my “ Iphigenia.” Malan An i 
and Hotrath Reiffenstein were the auditory, and even 
Zocchi had solicited to be present, because it was the wish of 
tie frat accteplnral parr finery oe x exsoutng 

egreat —! is in executing 
drawings of this kind, snd especially the decorative parts, He 
went with Clerisseau to Dalmatia, and was the associate of all his 
labours, drawing the buildings and ruins for the plates, which 
the latter published, In this ition he learned so much 
of perspective ani aoc at io is old days he is able to 
amuse his on paper in a very rational manner. 

"The tender soul of Angelica Letened to the piece with in- 
credible profoundness of sympathy. She promised me a 
drawing of one of the scenes, which I am to keep in re- 
membrance of her, Ans pow, jeu te T em abont (0 ult 
hearted people. I eilapied Stags of posas 

peopl It is @ source i 
and regret to know that people are sorry to part with you. 
Rome, Fob. 16, 1787. 
in a moet chotng end ubeable wey,” On ny wey te 
ina ‘i way. ny to 
‘Opera, a letter from a well-known hand was aghi to me, 
this time doubly welcome, since it was with tho 
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“Lion” 6 i token of the safe arrival of 
cet eee et ee ee 
e am the strange faces beneath the chandelier, 





ia,” may your next be accom~ 

panied with a few kind words of . 

Inclosed is the list of those whom I wish the copies 

which I am to expect from to be distributed; for 
th it is with me a perfect matter of indifference how 

the pul ic may receive these matter, still 1 hope by them 

to furnish slight gratification to my friends at least. 

One undertakes too much. When I think con any lest fone, 


80 undertake with fresh and rot the new sudjecta 
which have most recently awakened ‘ay sympathy, “ball 
I not, perhaps, do better were I to write the “ Iphij at 
Delphi,” instead of amusing myself with my fanciful 

of Tasso.” However, I have bestowed upon the latter too 
much of my thoughts to give it up, and let it fall to the 


1am sitting in the ante-room near the chimney, and the 
worth of kro, for owe well fed gives me courage to com- 


able, with our newest thoughts, to r into the distance, 


state and circumstances. The weather is right , the 
days are sensibly , the laurels box are in 
‘blossom, as also are the trees, Early this morning I 


pole-like trees, covered over and over with the loveliest 
Violet flowers. On e closer examination I found it was the 
Plate Tar Jn oer beteoated othe nea ese, and fo bes 
nists as the “cereis siliquastrem.” Its papilionaceous violet 
‘Diossoms are at from out of the stem. The 
stakes which I saw had been last winter, and out of 
their bark well-shaped and deeply-tinted fowers were barsting 
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In the library of the monastery there is a bust of him, the 
Shoe is of wax, and T please with fancying that it was 
ieken ater Genta jough ines Bere lost sone of tieke 
sharpness, it isin some parts injured, still on the w! 

it serves better than any other I have yet seen to convey an 


Rome, Feb. 17, 1787. 
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spent all one's time in the city among and heroes, the 
country has now all at once resumed its rights, and one can 
tear oneself from the surrounding scenes, lit up as 
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cet of ing villas, and, without much consideration, have 
eketched off a few little objects “tag got ek wl southern 


boar 
there, somehow ce, oer they slip away, oe ren om 
between one’s fingers; and we 
eee ene were 
nus habits tastes. It is onstant 
practice that we om hope to improve sei Sonat 
time and @ collection Btill I do feel my a 
Hitle improved by the sinoere and camest elbets of last 
fourteen day 


"The artista are ready enough with their hints and instruc- 
tions, for I am quick in gy ing them. But then the 
Jeevan 99 quit learnt understood, is not #0 easily, put 
in practice. To apprehend quickly is, forsooth, the attribute 
of the mind, but correoly to" exeeita that, requires the prao. 


a Yet tn Aeasienr; Roweree week may be his efforte at 


imitation, need not be The few lines which I 
pam the paper often , seldom correctly facilitate 
wy emarpon afte te ;for one advances to an idea 
more surely and more An aaibareiay ae oe 
Cinely he considers individual objecta. 
Only it will not do to measure oneself with artista; every 
one must go on in his own For Nature has made pro- 


‘vision for all her children ; the meanest is not hindered in its 
existence even by that of the most excellent. “A little man 
is still a man ;” and with this remark, we will let the matter 


viding mc oy er rig Mn 
ey ee eee In Napl 
hope to become better acquainted with it. All wit me 
seems suddenly pee oneal 


at a less svorifive? Boe nee oon Dap tinal 
T not have 
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Rome, Feb. 17, 1787. 
Ewoning, after the follies of the Carnival. 
T am sorry to go away and leave Moritx alone; he is going 
on well, but when he is left to himself, he i iately shuts 
himself up and is lost to the world. I have therefore exhorted 
him to write to Herder: the letter is enclosed. Ishould wish for 
an answer, which may be serviceable and helpful to him. 
He is a strange good fellow; he would have been far more vo, 
occasionally met with a friend, sensible and afito- 
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Tolig antes Ee aoe ewinise vet of toe ome 

Sealine apa 

evening its summit appears to travailing Nature 

only favour us with e stream of T can searcely endure to 

‘wait till it shall be really my lot to witness euch grand 
phenomena, 

Rome, Feb 21, 1787, 
Ash We 

Pipe fdnded whoa The countless lights of yester- 

day evening were, howe however, s strange spectacle. One must 

val in Rome to get entirely rid of the 

args wee it aguin. Wasp be amulag suo aa 
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with a merrier heart than I had some six months fi: esbera ped 
to tear myself from all that was most dear Precious to 
me. Yes, it is now a fall half year since; ani of the fone 





eccompany journey, ia 
to me the gubject of congratulation: still, aa 
ie he tof og and 
of work. We bane Lowght ta best Of ‘Wing -Pa] 
we intend to sketch away; although, in al ebay, 


ghia 


the multitude, the beauty, and the splendour of objecta, 
will choke our good intentions. 

One conquest I have oe mye Of all my un- 
finished poetical works take with me none but the 


“Tum wih Te i bet boss, fl could only know 
what are DOW fa) to “ Iphigenia,” remarks might 
By oe pe Tmt my pee! he rte an of 
a faseo” is very similar ; the still more confined, and 

in its several parte will be even still more elaborately finished. 
Still I cannot tell as yet what it will eventually prove. What 


ca 


already exists of it must be a itis, pes a ec 

tediously drawn out, and neither the characters nor the plot, nor 

ths tone of if ato at all in Larmiony wick my Present viaws. 
In making a clearance I have fallen pen me ot yer 


letters, and in ceding them over I ba ur Tied as 
reproach, that in my letters I contradict myself. may 
but I was not aware of it; for as noon ae I have written & 
letter I immediately send it off: I must, however, confess 
that nothing seems to me more likely, for I have lately been 
tossed about by mighty spirita, and therefore it ia quite 
tela] if ot tine T Enow not where T am a 


Mi wat is that which I see—at one time above us and at 

another below us?” His father to explain it to him 

some other day; and then he him that it was the beacon 
2D2 
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of the lighthouse, which, fo the eye now raised, now depressed, 
by the wild waves, accordingly sometimes above 
and sometimes below. I too am steering on a passion-tossed 
sea for the harbour, and if I can only manage to hold steadily 
in my eye the gleam of the beacon, however it may seemi to 
change its place, I shall at last enjoy the wished for shore. 
‘When one is on the eve of a departure, every earlier separa 
tion, and also that last one of all, and which is yet to be, comes 
involuntarily into one’s thoughts; and so, on this occasion, the 
reflection enforces itself on my mind more strongly than ever, 
that man is always making far too great and too many prepa- 
rations for life. For we, for instance~-Tischbein and I, that is 
—must soon turn our backs ‘many & precious and glorious 
object, and even upon our p fianiabed mina. nite 
‘are now standing three gems for comparison, 

yet we part from them as though they were not. y 


NAPLES. 
Vellotri, Fob, 22, 1787. 


‘We arrived here in good time. The day before yesterday 
tho weather became ny snd our fine da swore pvereaaty 


‘We here visited the Cabinet of the Cavaliere Borgia, 
favoured by his relationship with the Cardinal bas 
‘by means of the to collect some valuable antiqui- 


ment of the eilk-worm, and on the other the cultivation of 
rice: both subjects were very nicely conceived, and worked out 
with the utmost mimuteness. the boxes and their covers 
are eminently beautiful, and, as well as the book in the 
Mheery ot, toe Enso. which I have already praised, are 
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that it was a customary joke, and that ull strangers had to 
abut to it. 


T am writing this im a very mi and feel 
neither nor humonr to make it anylonger: therefore 
I must bid you 2 very good night. 


Fondi, Feb. 28, 1787. 
‘We were on the road —by three in the morning. 
Aa tasty bok haed aarae ono the Pootine Mahe, 
which have not by any means go ill sm appearance as the 


common description in would make out. Of course, 
passing over the marshes, it is not poauible-to 
Jndge of so great an ing a8 of the intended 
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ide, which stretches towards the mountains, is 
more difficult to be managed. Here, however, cross-drains pass 
‘under the raised way into the chief drain; as, however, the 
surface sinks again towards the mountains, it is impossible 


z 
5 


The posting stations consist merely of long thatched sheds. 
‘Tiachbein sketched one of them, and enjoyed for his reward a 
gratification which only he couldenjoy, A white horse haying 


‘THE PONTINA MARSHES. 
Tcis Leoee fond Sed to the destaed lends, it, Bite 


at 
a eign eos oe gon 


eee ne sist aheke iho eostoad ellege of Mad cave vicod: 
the Pope has caused to be built a large and fina building, which 
indicates the centre of the level. The sight of it increases one's 

and confidence of the suocess of the whole 

While thane trvalled on, we keptupa lively eonverston 
gether, not forgetting the warning, that on this journey one 
must not go to 5 and, in Sat, wre were strongly enough 
reminded of the of the atmosphere, by th 
‘pour ehieh, oven in tis season of tho fon hangs above the 
ground. On this account the more delightful, as it wan the 
more longed for, was the rocky site of Terracina ; and scarcely 
had we congratulated ourselves at the sight of it, than we 
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this evening. Pardon the scrawl I must write without 

thinking, for writing sake. The objects are too numerous, 

sucng topper to gr Wi nig we raced 
fi 


someting t pipe to h nightfall we reeahed 
eo ues tea © gots 


S. Agata, Feb, 24, 1787. 

Pranpsiy abot lincrgee Precis ae and 
gome account beautiful day. It vas alealy 

early 2 Tight when we drove out of Fondi, and we were forth. 
with grt bythe trees which over the walls 
oo. both sides oe 2 he traes are ed wih sh 
nombers as can imagined not expressed. Towards 
the top the young leaf is ish, but below and in the 
midi, of sappy green. wes quite right to long 


After this we travelled through clean and well-worked fields 
of wheat, planted at convenient distances with olive-troes. 
A soft breeze was moving, pid epider 
Sitigey. Ucac pa mesier ance piel fee 

elegantly. It was a 8 ni 
mia oon fo 1 all the clouds. : 

Then the entered a valley between stony but well- 
dressed fields; fect rhe rcpt ap At cer- 
tain one saw some roomy places, surrounded 
wih ow wall; on these the corn, which is never carried home 


limestone standing on both sides of us. A violent storm 
followed us, with a fall of sleet, which thawed slowly. 
The walls, of an ancient style, built after tern 
of net-work, charmed us exceedingly. On the heights 
the soil Gs rocky, but nevertheless planted with olive-trees 
wherever there is the smallest patch of soil to receive them. 
Next we drove over a plain covered with olive-trees, and then 
through a emall town. We here noticed altars, sncient tomb- 
stones, end Seems Baie Madly oly Se in the walls of 
the pleasure-houses in lower stories 
of ancient villas, once built, but now filled up 
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with earth, and overgrown with olives, At last we caught 
a sight of Voruvioe with a cloud of smoke resting cote 


the splendours af the ancient world, We tarried awhile, and 
ourselves with meditating on the nature of man, whose 
0 seein, the elated oF; Meraae sass, a8 #0 900m, 


Departing from Molo, « beautiftl prospect sill socom 

nies ‘traveller, even after his quitting the sea; the 

glimpse of it was lovely bey, of which we tooka eketeh, We 
now came a » with hedges o! . 
We noteel ne amect ‘which ran Boor the mountains over 
, Next comes over igliano ; crossing it 
the mountains, Nothing striking. At length, the first hill of 
lava. Here begins an extensive and glorious district of hill 
and vale, over which the snowy summits are towering in the 
distance. On the nearest eminence lies a long town, which 
strikes the eye with an agreeable effect. In the valley lies 
B. Agata, a iderable inn, where a cheerful fire was 
‘burning in a chimney arranged as a cabinet; however, our 


7 
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room is cold—no window, only shutters, which I am just 
hastening to close. 


Naples, Feb, 25, 1787, 

And here we ere hay arrived dt last, and with good 

enough. Of our day's journey thus much only, We 

left S. Agata with sunrise, a violent north-east wind blow- 
img om our backs, which continued the whole day 

‘14 was not till noon that it was master of the clouds. We 

aes ie naa 
in lay among and over yoleanic ‘hills, am 

i Tdid ‘not notes many Ii rocks. ‘At last, we 

Plains of Capua, and shortly afterwards Capua 

i where we halted at noon. In the afternoon a beantiful 
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ourselves, in truth, in quite another world. The honses, 
wi Bas tool ob moe beak © ciberens climate inwardly, 
perhaps, may not be very comfortable. Every one ia 
Bribe steeet, ox wtting os the gas ao long 20 it shine, 
‘Nespolitan believes himself to be in possession of Paradise, 
end entertains a very melancholy opinion of our northern 
lands. Sempre neve, caso dt és 


? 
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I did not feel quite well, and could have wished for more 
of ease and comfort. A reed fing was all there was to 
protect one’s feet from the stone ; skins are not 
‘usual. Le ee oe ee ene 
‘brought with us in fon, and it did me service, eqpociall 
when I tied it round my body with rope of my +f 
oust have looked comical, something 

and a capuchin. Tischbein came beck from visi 


of objects. Let man talk, he 

may—to be here is more thanall. The shore, the crecks, and 

the bay, Vesuvius, the , the suburbs, the castles, the 

of Poulippe, whe Se sei ten wes shining into rom 
wi son was shil ito it 

ae all pag Rapti 


eaid, that people who have once seen a ghost, are never after- 
wards seen to smile, 80 in the opposite sense it may be said 
of him, that could become perfectly miserable, eo 
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in 
she 


give an account of this day. 
meee tees 


It would be difficult to gi 
carries one with it, 


often has the c 





ature andthe Nssooyofmabonsy one wishes,to meditate, and. 
soon feels himself quite unfit for it. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the living lives on merrily, with a joyousness which we 
too would share. Paucoted belonging to the world and 
Peet 's ways, but by serious events, become, never- 
disposed for reflection. A boundless view of carth, 
ead Saco Gin eobel chsy wo ote Mapomsr ead 
; taguetomned end delish. tp seenire homme. 
erent this gidd excitement, however, I not 
ge hele fature reduction of these will be 
the map we consulted on the spot, and 
oy ae orice Leriay His not pomsbie fer 


fee 


March 2. 
Thursday I ascended Vesuvius, although the weather was 
and the summit of the mountain surrounded 


rides. ‘Next on foot'T orocaed the la of She a yan th 


compact 

Shen appears ce is male of the ieee, The but of We bene 
ight, was was on my left hand, After this we climbed the 

is wearisome walking ; two-thirds of the sum- 

wi were cavcloped coos. At last we reached the ancient 
crater, now filled up, peeled ee etre two 
mnths ond fourteen de Oa light ek of nly 
five days, which was, Passing over 
these, wwe next ascended a height which had been throwa, up 
by volcanic action ; lly leg usenet oe As 
the smoke rolled away from 5 eran the 
orater; scarcely, however, had steps in 


known kinds. T nation, however. 6 :Peesomeuon. wal! 
appeared to me extremely strange, which I intend to examine 
again still more closely, and also to consult connoisseurs and 
collectors upon it. It is a stalnctite incrustation of & of 


cccasion for further thinking. 

Today, the Srd of March, the is covered with clouds, 
and a sirocco is blowi For od weather, 

A very strange of men, beautiful houses, and most 
zt fishes are here to be seen in abundance, 


Naples, March 5, 1787. 
That no Neapolitan will allow the merits of his city to be 
questioned, that their poets should sing in extravagant 

bole of the blessings of its site, sre not matters to 

about, even though a pair of Vesuviuses stood inits neighbour. 
hood. Here one can almost cast aside all remembrances, even 
of Rome. As compared with this free. situation, the 
capital of the worl in the basin of the Tiber, looks like a 
eloister built on 3 bad site. 

‘The sea, with its vessels, and their destinations, ta 
wholly new matters for reflection. "The ffigate for Palermo 
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started yesterday, with a strong, direct, north wind. This time 
it certainly will not be more than six-and-thirty hours on the 
passage. With what longing did I not watch the full eails as 
‘the vessel passed between i and Cape Minerva, until at 
last it disappeared. Who see one’s beloved thus sailing 
away and survive? The sirooco (south wind) is now blowing ; 
if tho wind becues sizouger, the beonkes over fhe Male wal 

lorious. 
‘o-dny being Friday, is the grand promenade of the nobi- 
Caplaye his equipages, and especially his 


stad. It is almost impossible to see finer horses anywhere 
than in No ‘or the first time in my life I have felt an 
interest in 


Naples, March 8,.1787. 


not, however, fancy, either in your or in 
your dreams, that I am surrounded by 

that wherever I venture, there is no more than on the 
road to Belvedere. The earth is everywhere the Lord's; 
be well said in reference to such objects. I never 
adventure out of a mere for si ity; but even because 


two editions of my “Iphigenia,” but still more pleased should I 
be had you been more sensible of the difference between them. 
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I know what I have done for it, and may well spoak thereof, 
since I feel that I could make still further improvements. If it 





S inrrerdataeeerese 
Naples, March 5, 1787. 
See Por ee ae 


Over the door of one, Christ is driving out of the temple the 
and sellers, who, terribly frightened, aro nimbly hud- 


buyers 

dling up their wares, and hurrying down the steps on both 
mtdeh in ih - ted sro oe Be the 
wi i ornament wil 8 

deprivation of Heliodorus.* Luca Giordano most i have 
pamted rapidly, to fill such large areas in a lifetime. The 
pulpit, too, is here not always a mere cathedra, as itis in other 


where one only may teach ata time; but a 
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nor to be deseribed is the glory of 
moon.such as we have enjoyed here, wan- 
streets and squares and on the quay, with 
promenade, and then backwards and forwards on the 
really possessed with the feeling of the infinity 
to dream is really worth all trouble. 
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Naples, March 5, 1787. 
to-day the acquaintance of an excellent individual, 
ust briefly give you a general description of him. It 
Chevalier Filangieri, famous for his work on legielation. 
to those noble young men who wish to promote the 
happiness and the moderate liberty of mankind. In his bearing 
°H Bi in 7, in the fourth, y, author 
{ere enemy ete tr 
ater = ote Mehemic $e. exkiog Ole waka W-2 
‘om, Il. gE 
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at once the soldier, the chevalier, and the man 


fear of Joseph ‘The iden of « despot, even though it only 
fleats a8 a phantom in the air, excites the aj 

He oe eee 
é it Ne had to fear from him ; but in particular he 
was to speak of Mc ieu, Beocaria, and of some 
ofhis own j—all in the same spirit of the best will, and 


als iy from a serious contemplation both of the 
of the present, It is well when a nation 
such a forefather: the Germans will one day receive a similar 
codex from Hamann, 
Naples, March 6, 1787. 
Most reluctantly, yet, for the sake of good-fellowship, Tisch- 
bein accompanied me to-day to Vesuvius. "To hime artist 
of form, who concerns hinself with none but the moet beans 
fe fe ae ime Chenoa ne cist whee tele 
sna jucipmient, Teal to Seureennen (Svat: che: feemiloee rock. snd 
landscape,—auch a frightful and conglomeration of 
ciate wareestet resp ly preying on iteelf, and 
Year againat every idea of the beautiful, must have 


tryed 

startet id twocaiaches, ex wo 31d nat trust ourvcreno 
drive through the crowd and whirl of the city. The drivers kept 
Up sn incessant shouting atthe top of their voice whenever don- 
‘keys with their loads of wood or rubbish, or rolling caleches 
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met us, oF else ing the with their burdens, or 
Takis eleetsnan qhotker chikiran er old people to got one 
of the way. All the while, however, they drove at # sharp 
trot, without the least stop or check. 


‘being drawn up by his guide, makes his way the easier with foot 
and staff, LTA raaues ne seachel Wi dat Renehich cae 


A glance westwards over the country beneath us, removed, 
as well aga beth could, all feeling of exhaustion and fatigue, and 
‘we now went round the ever-smoking cone, as it threw outits 
stones and ashes. Wherever the space allowed of our viewing 
it at @ enfficient distance, it appeared a grand end elevati 

. In the first place, a violent thundering toned 

its deepest abyss, then stones of larger and smaller sizes 
were showered intothe air by thousands, and enveloped by clouds 
ofashes. The greatest part fell again into the gorge; the rest 
of the fragments, receiving a lateral inclination, and falling on 
the outside of the crater, made a marvellous rumbling noise. 
First of all the larger masses plumped against the side, and 
rebounded with a dull sound; then the smaller came 
rattling down ; and last of all, drizzled a shower of ashes. 
‘All this tock place at regular intervals, which by slowly count 


, we were able to measure pretty ly. 
Between the Somma, however, and the one the space is 
narrow enough; moreover, several stones fell around us, and 
made the circuit anything but agreeable. Tischbein now felt 
more disgusted than ever with Vesuvius, as the monster, not 
content with being hateful, showed an inclination to become 
mischievous also, cus 

x 


mana ind of evn od ala ib pit of ition in 
rman breast to defy it, my t, in 

i sa it would bo poate ci up the 
coue to the erater, and to get back before it broke ont again, 
T held a council on this point with our guides under one of 


mn 
safety, we refreshed ourselves with the provisions we had 
brought with us, The guide was willing to ran the 
visk with me; we out hats fall of linen and silk 


neither instructive nor delightful; but for the very reason 
that one saw nothing, one lingered in the of catching a 
i of something more; and so we our slow 
counting. We were standing on a narrow ridge of the vast 
abyss: of a sudden the thunder pealed aloud; we ducked our 
heads involuntarily, as if that would have rescued us from the 
precipitated masses. The amaller stones soon rattled, and 
without considering that we had egain an interval of ceasa- 
tion before us, aud only too much rejoiced to have outstood 
Se one ee soe ane Teatoed te ot ot 
hill, together wit drizzling ashes, which pretty thick, 
covered our beads and shoulders. ¥ 


the guides was able to instruct me accurately in the 
signs by which the age of the several strata wes indicated. 
The older were already covered with ashes, and rendered 
juite smooth ; the newer, especially those which had cooled 
dowly, presentcd e singular appearnnoe. As, sliding along, 
they carried away with them the solid objects which lay on 
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the surface, it necessarily happened that from time to time se- 
veral would come into contact with each other, and these again 
being swept still further by the molten stream, and pushed one 
over the other, would eventually form a solid mass with won- 
wwhiat cinularly formed les of the icebergs. 

uod waste matter I found many great rocks, wi 
struck with a hammer, present on the broken 
resemblance to the pri rock formation, The guides 
Maintained that these were old lava from the lowest Sep 

of the mountain, which are very often thrown up by the 
volcano. 


‘Upon our return to Naples, we noticed some small houses- 
of only one story, and of remarkable appearance and 
singular build, without windows, and receiving all their 
light from the doors, which opened on the road. The inha- 
bitants sit before them at the door from the morning to the 
night, when they at last retire to their holes. 


The city, which in the evening is all of a tumult, the of 


sketch to the best of my powers the moving scene. It will 
not, however, be possible. 
Naples, Wednesday, March 7, 1787. 

This week Tischbein has shown to me, and without reserve 
commented upon, the greater part of the artistic treasures of 
Naples. An excellent judge and drawer of animals, he had 
long before called my attention to a horse's head in brass in 
she Palas par egpa sre went there to dey This relic of 
art is placed in court right opposite , ina 
niche over # well, and ee one's “ae 
‘What must have been the effect of the whole head and body 


together? The horse must have been far larger than 
those at S. Mark's: moreover, the head alone, when closcly 
viewed, enables you distinctly to ise and admire the 


eharacter and spirit of the animal. splendid frontal 
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bones, the Rectzile, the prscked eure; the stiff mane, 
Lap hecrlats and 

We toned socad to netioe e female statue which stands in 
aniche over the gateway. It elegy prgeregs 
‘Winckelmann as an imitation of a dancing with: the 


which the masters of exhibit ae are Pons 
petrified nymphs and goddesses. It is very light and bean- 
tifal; the head, which had been broken off, has been skilfally 
set on again : otherwise it is nowise injured, and most assu- 


‘aples. 
To-day I received your dear letter of the 16th February; 
only, koep on writing. Ihave made arrangements for the for- 
af my letters, and I shall continue to do 60, if I move 
farther. Quite strange does it seem to me to read that my 
do not often see each other ; and yet perhaps nothing 
is more common than for men not to meot who are ving close 


‘weather here has become dull: a a chango is at hand. 
Spring is commencing, and we shall soon have some rainy 
days. The summit of Vesuvins has not been clear since 
paid it a visit. These few lest nights flames have been seen to 
issue from it; to-day it is keeping itself quiet, and therefore 
more violent eruptions are expected. 

The Hoe of tens: eee: ee Sere Deveson fo. 088 
giorious een; it is at such times that the waves 
regis bres iyi style and shape. Nature, ee 
is the ‘book wl presents important matter on all its 
pages. On the other hind. the theatre have osteo fer 

any amusement. Dnuring it nothing but operas, 
which differ in no respect from tnore profane ones but by the 
absence of ballets between the acts: in all other respects 
they are as gay as possible. In the theatre of 8. Carlo they 
are representing tue destruction of Jerusalem by Nobo. 
chadnezmar : to me it is only a great raree-show; my taste 
is ite spoilt for such things. 

‘o-day we were with the Prince yon Waldeck at Capo di 


Naples, Friday, March 9, 1787. 
This is the pleasant of travelling, that even ordinary 
matters, by their peal agi ire 


expect 
they seem to have no idea of working gratis for themselves, 
She did not allow her gossip to be at all checked by my arrival, 
but went on talking of a number of ridiculous adventures which 
had happened to her that day, or which had been occasioned 
The lady of the house wished to help me to get in e word 
or two, and spoke of the beautifal site of Capo di Monte, and 
of the treasures there. Upon this the lively lady sprang up 
with a good high jump from the sofa, and as she stopd on her 
fect seemed still prettier than before. She took leave, and 
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running to the door, sid, aa she passed me, “ The Filangieri 
pf A at ens ed par pre pg 


veo you also.” She was before I could say yes. I now 
learnt that she was the ——, 2 near relative to the 
master of the house.* The i were not rich, and lived 
the cael wien nee Potarea ipods ot was 


Princess, 
any ‘but rare in Naples, I eet down the name, and the 
day hour, and left them, without any doubt but that I 
ehould be found at the right place in due time. 


Naples, Sunday, Morch 11, 1787. 

my in Naples cannot be I take the most remote 

Tet of ce ee ten tiaekyos, eo it were, in 

a way. I have been with Tischbem to Pompeii, and on 

our those glorious which were well 

known to us from many & drawing, lay right and 
their number broken succession. 


the excavators plundered, still bear witness, even in its 
gent utterly desolate state, to a taste for painting and’ the 
arta common to the whole of which the most enthusi- 
astic dilettante of the present day has neither idea nor feeling, 
-and 60 misses not, 

© Filangler!'s sister. 
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Naples, Monday, March 12, 1787. 
for a future description of it, 
cannot communicate anything to- 


‘To-day, according to my custom, I have gone slowly through 


the 


y 


ity, noting several 
oe which 
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@ay. All tends to this one conclusion: that a highly-favored 
land, which furnishes in abundance the chief necessaries of 
exiatence, produces men also of a happy disposition, who, with- 
out trouble or anxiety, trust to to-morrow to bring them what 
to-day has bees wanting, and consequently live on in a light- 
hearted careless sort of life. Moment gratification, moderate 


morning has been cold and damp, witha little rain, In 

my. walk T-cemecpon a epot. where: the grout tbe of Coe 

Wement a] swept quite clean. To m gurprise 
saw, on oP and even a Rita eeabi} 


d, 
game that they were playing; when, however, I noticed the 
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the name; he assured me it was quite right. I coon found 
myself ine spacious court, still and lonesome, empty and 
The architecture was the well-known light Neapolitan style, 

porch, 
and a broad but not high flight of . On both sides 
oa el ae of ern ena ° 


@ spacious apartment, which was as id, but also as 
empty of people as all before. In passing backwards and 
forwards I observed, in a side-room, a table laid out for about 
forty persone, with a splendour corresponding with all around. 


or whence 





He went to salute 
retired to a window. len i 
whose dress is becoming, have great advantage in society ; 
their costume is a mark of humility and renunciation of self, 
while, at the same time it lends to ite 

their 
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foundation !”— When such excellent materials are furnished 
oe ee es da ek at cote ae ae 
reverence. Thus she went on continually, 

evil t hop ine promise of ping out tas ea 


ST this while 1 was conversing with my ighbour on the 


with this difference, that the former, it Newehie aas 
site te hale iat tes See a rice cephi 
ie wi time my roguish neigl 
atetod She elcial tastty ont G moae’?s eee Above all, 
the fish at this lenten meal, dished up in imitation of flesh of 
all kinds, furnished her with inexhaustible opportunities for 
all manner of irreverent and ill-natured observations; espe- 
cially in justifioation and defence of a taste for flesh, she 
observed that people would have the form to give a relish, 
even when the essence was prohibited. 
Many more such jokes were noticed by by me at the time, but 
T am not in the humour to Jokes of this kind, 
fresh spoken, and falling from bran , may be tolerable, 
not to say amusing, Ll plafed mgr relic 
lose all charm, for me at least. Then again, the boldly 
stroke of wit has this peculiarity, that at the moment it 
pleases us while it seine tabs i ee but when 
told afterwards, it sounds offensive, and 
bap ger pee iy and, Twas afd hat tho 
crose-fire would e , when suddenh 
poor turned quite composediy to me and eal, The 
may gulp Syracusan wine in peace, for I can- 
biped in worrying a single one to death,—no, not even 
in spoiling their appetites. Now, let me have some rational 
talk with you; for what a heavy sort of thing must a conver- 
sation with Filangieri be! The good creature; he gives him- 
self a great deal of trouble for nothing. T often say to him, if 
Jon make ine laa, we. moaey ish Onrealven Seth. pains to 
out how we can forthwith transgress them, just as we 
have already eet at naught the old. Only look now, how 
beautiful Naples is! For these many years the people have 
Tived free from care and contented, and if now and then 


of all my wrinkles, which, re, I had allowed to grow 
their time, aii 


Naples, March 13, 1787. 
Lge Dong age ral a fow lines, in order that letter 
The 


On Sunday we were in Pompeii. Many a calamity has 
happened in the world, but never one that has caused 90 much 
entertainment to posterity as this one. I scarcely know of 


Pridners Drivel brett aera ing, he houses ena a 
wut within most exquisit 

The gate of the city is sree ante de itt 
‘The tomb of a priestess, a semicircular bench, with a stone 
back, on which was the inscription cut in large characters. 
Over the back you have a sight of the sea and the eetting sun 


—a glorious spot, worthy of the beautiful idea. 
'e found there and merry company from Naples; 
are natural and light-hearted. ‘We took 


table. My companions were quite rapturous in praise of their 
native place ; some asserted that without a sight of the sea it 
roglon pspecipean ge To me it is quite enough that I have 
its image in my soul, and so, when the time comes, may safely 
Teturn to my mountain home. 

Fortanately, there is here a yery honest painter of land- 
soapes, who imparts to his pieces the very impreesion of the 
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zich and open country around. He has already executed some 
sketches for me. 


‘The Vesuvian productions I have now well studied ; 
things, Leverer,Pconune e diltent ageifection whereas 
sees them in connection. Properly, I ought to devote the 
Test of my life to observation: I discover much that 
would eolarge 


botanical dissoveries are continually advancing ; itis etill the 
sume principle, but it requires a whole life to work it out. 
Porhaps I am already in a situation to draw the leading lines 


I ean now enjoy myself at the museum of Portici. Usually 
make fs te Saws Cijecte_ we mean to maak it ocr last 

I do not know I shall be able to extend my 
tour; all things tend to drive me back to Rome at Easter. 

Angelica has undertaken to paint a scene out of my “ Iphi- 

The thought is a very bappy subject for a picture, 

nd is wl clinense th exenlensy to te moment whee 
Orestes himself again in the presence sister 
Sho bas indionted by" to wings ee oe inci 
e in 4 ven. 
i the expressions of theif oountesances, © From thir 
iption you may judge how keenly sensitive she is, and 
how quick ehe is to seize whatever is adapted to her nature. 
And it is really the turning point of the whole drama. 

Fare you well, and love me! Here the people are all very 
good, eyen though they do not know what to make of me. 
‘Tischbein, on the other hand, pleases them far better. This 
evening he hastily painted some heads of the size of life, and 
about which they disported themealves as strangely as tho 


orietbele bes mack of etching with the 
a it with a pen 
shapes of gods and heroes, of the size of Hie, and even more, 
He uses fow lines, but cleverly pats in the shades with a 
proad pened, so that the beads stzal out roundly and a 
‘The bystanders looked on with amazement, and were hig! 
delighted. At last an itching seized their fingers to try 
int ; they anatched the brushes and painted—one another's 
daubing each other’a faces. Was not this.an 
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unable to adsomplich anything; stay with me a anda 
Bln ad ec dell be ble to Sridocs works whist chal 
delight to yourself and to others.” Is not this a text on which 
one might preach eternally to dilettanti:—We would like to 
see what sort of a pupil we can make of you. 

The ik ce with which the queen honors him 
is evinoed not merely by the fact that he gives lessons in prac. 
tice to the princesses, but still more s0 by his being fre. 
quently summoned on an evening to talk with and inetract 
them on art and kindred subjects. He makes Sulzer’a book 
the basis of such lectures, selecting the articles, as entertain- 
ose or. cuneate tear. be Bie orieet: " 

was obliged to approve is, and, in consequence, to 
laugh at myself. se eringies nad ost wines Kinet ane 
fishes to investigate princi ‘one whose hi: ject, 
Btowork ou the wand nad to'teach them foe thee mere tol 
‘vate amusement. Sulzer’s theory was always odious to me on 
account of the falseness of its fundamental maxim, but now 
I eaw that the book contained much more than the multitude 
require. The varied information which is here communicated, 
the mode of thinking with which alone eo active a mind as 
Sane intee it for 

run 

Many happy and profitable hours have I spent with the 
i restorer Anders, who has been summoned hither from, 

and resides in the Castle, and industriously pursues 
his work, in which the king takes o great interest. Of his 
‘skill in restoring old paintings, I dare not begin to speak, 
since it would be necessary to describe the whole process of 
this yet difficult craft,—and wherein consists the difficulty 
of the problem, and the merit of success. 


Caserta, March 16, 1787. 
‘Your dear letter of the 19th February reached me to-day, 
and I most forthwith dispatch a word or two in reply. How 
giad should I be to come to my senses again, by ing of 
friends | 
i it every one lives in 1 sort of 
intoxicated self- It is even so with me; I 
know myselfI seem quite an altered man. Yesterday 
Vox, I. 2r 
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said to myself: either you have always been mad, or you are 
80 now. 


Thave paid a visit to the ruins of ancient Capua, and all 
that is connected with it, 

In thia country one first begins to have # true idea of what 
‘vegetation is, and why man tills the fields. The flax here is al. 
ready near to blossoming, and the wheat a span and e-half high. 
‘Around Caserta the land is perfectly level, the felds worked 
as clean end as fine as the beds of a garden. All of them are 

ited with poplars, and from tree to tree the vine spreads; 
‘and yet, notwithstanding this shade, the soil below produces the 
finest and most abundant crops possible. What will be 
‘when the spring shall come in power! Hitherto we have 

cold winds, and there has been anow on the mountains, 
*Within fourtven days 1 must decide whether to go to i 


All Chie: Hamreres, wall not be able to deter me frum toying 
& aimilar operation with “Tasso.” Perhaps it be 
‘better to throw it into the fire; however, I shall adhere to 
my resolution, and since it must be what it is, I shell make a 
‘wonderful work of it. On this account, I am pleased to find that 
the printing of my works goes on so slowly; and then, again, 
it is well to be at a distance from the murmurs of the 

itor. Strange enough that even in one's most i t 
actions, one expects, nay, requires a stimulus, 
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Caserta, March 16, 1787. 


oa 

and, hea at length, after his Jong love of art, and long 
ttaly, discovered the mort perfect of Simrere of nacare ard 
art in a beautiful young woman. She lives with him: 


B 





lish woman of about years old. She is 

formes Brig eats . The old kni io 
hhad made for her a Greek costume, which becomes ex. 
i i ir loose, wd 
ible variety 
the spec- 
in ravishing variety, all thatthe greatoet 

in variety, 
of acties: bare. 2eyaced t0.be able to produce. Standing, 
states follow rapidl one after another, With wonderful 
faste she suits the folding of her veil to each expression, and 
with the same handkerchief makes every kind of head-dress. 
The old knight holds the light for her, and entera into the 
exhibition with his whole soul. He thinks he can discern 
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islands, tho roaring mountain ;—powers io delineate all this 
me. 


Here in this one at last understands how it ever 
came into the head of man to till the ground—here where 
it produces everything, and where one may look for a8 many 
as from three to five crops in the year. 


I have seen much, and reflected still more. The world 
opens itself to me more and more—all even that I have long 
Known is at last becoming my own. How quick to know, 
but how slow to put in practice, is the human ereature! 


The only pity is, that 1 cannot at each moment communi- 
tae I veerrps But, both as man and artiat, 


28 
Bs 


ie 
ai 
a 
E 
i a 
4 
B 
a 
ge 


E 
E 


all, the world is nothing but a wheel; in its 

periphery it is every where similar, bat, nevertheless, 

mh us 60 strange, because we ourselves are carried, 
it. 


ite 


yea 1 sive cad in come to pass: in this 
land aloue do I begin to and to unravel many a 
Sacer Be ny ors vt ae dal oe ion. Lam 


‘With regard to my Sicilian toar, the etill hold tho 
casaea in heir hands the index sal waves 
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me OM, SoM aut Neglect bin in ay mata 


I not neglect him pilgrimage- 
wa in toe olan vie 


‘The frigate from Palermo has returned: in eight days she 
sets ail again. Whether I shall sail with it, and be back at 
Rome by Passion Week, I have not as yet determined. 
Nove in mg Tfe have I been so undecided: a trifle will 
torn 


ah tens by "Sosee weiat for I feel that one must 


weigh them by avoirduy aa net 

inten kf = print ns one 

tate i tnek Ippecbees Gaal Sonos and in an over- 
spirit, 


Here men know nothing of one another; vu 
cbeerve thet others aro ale sic ote ae 
Paradise, without looking around them ; wl ral ins 


bouring java of hell bogin to open and to rage, they have re- 
course to 8, Januarius. 


‘To pass through such a countless multitude, with its rest. 
Jess excitement, is strange, but salutary. Here they are all 
crossing and recrossing one another, and yet every one finds 
and his object. In so 8 erowd and bustle I feel 
his way great 
mye ing the 
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Naples, March 18, 1787. 

‘We must not any longer put off our visit to 1 
and the Museum of Portici, where the curiosities which have 
been dug out of it are collected and preserved. That ancient 
city, lying at the foot of Vesuvius, was entirely covered with 
lava, which subsequent eruptions succesively raised so high, 
that the buildings are at present sixty feet below the surface. 
The city vas they were Gogiag a wel. Weise iG Upon pon. a marble 

wement, a8 were a t is a, t pity that 
te ex excavation was not executed tystematically by German 

ein he Sk hk acai 
at random, wit ‘plunder, It many anol 
monument of ancient art, ’After desoending tity atepe into a 
Bit, by torch om gaze Senin the haere which 
ie oem 
counting all that was fo and carried off. 

‘We entered the museum well recommended, and were well 
received 5 pavers pop eiptee not alowed Sake Sy. 
drawings. Perl on account we more atten- 
erst ceaiy ml ie ee Tol ceed a 
elves into those long- passed times, when all these things 
surrounded their ivi ornare a init th we ed 
enjoyment of life. little houses and rooms of Pompeii 
now appeared to me at once more spacious and more con- 
fined—more confined, because I fancied them to myself 
crammed full of 0 many precious objects: more spacious, 
because these very objects could not have been furnished 
merely as necessaries, but, being decorated with the most 

and ingenious devices of the imitative arts, while 

delighted the taste, must also have enlarged the 

‘inal er beyond sat the smplaw: hone zoom condd eves kare 
ne. 

One sees here, for instance, 8 nobly-shaped pail, mounted 
at the top with a highly-ornamented edge. When you 
examine it more closely, you find thet this rim rises on two 
sides, and 80 furnishes convenient handles by which the vessel 

‘be lifted. ‘The lamps, according to the number of their 
icks, are ornamented with masks and mountings, s0 that 
each burner illuminates a genuine figure of art. fe also enw 
some high and gracefully slender stands of iron for holding 
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the pendant burners being suspended with figures of all 
Fea spats isplay a wonderful fertility of invention ; and 
as, in order to and delight the eye, they eway ans oscil 


the usher from room to room, and snatched all the delight 
and instruction that was poseible from a cursory view. 


Naples, Mondey, March 19, 1787. 
_Within these last fow days I have formed a new connexion. 


the assistance in his power, and diligently explained to me the 
works both of nature and art. “Yesterday” however, after being 
at the Museum of Portici, we had some conversation together, 
‘and we came to the conclusion that, considering his own ar- 
tistic objects, he could not perform, with credit to himeelf, 
the works which, in the some future appointment 
in Naples, be’ bas eedertakea Sot the Court: snd & several 


: 


Bro reat of & arson, which onrteanly vay be cemrensn®, 
if wé are long together A favourable beginning confirms me 
in this hope; and if he continues to go on thus, we shall 
Naples, March 19, 1787, 

One needs only to walk along the streets, and keep one's 
eyes well open, and one is sure to see the most unequalled of 
scenes. At the Mole, one of the noisiest quarters of the 
‘ity, I saw yesterday s Pulcinello, who on a temporary stage 
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of planks was quarrelling with an spe, while from a balcony 
‘above a right pretty msiden was charms to 


the best of the inmates’ skill, represent oh 

atest Suge i in of es dame 

doors frying pane retin eae an hastily-constructed hearths, 
‘Was wor! another shaped it into 

tvild ad rer ats to bellog boiling lard; a third stood by 


on maakive skewer {2 8 feu party, who offered them to the 
bystanders, two were a] tices, 
and wore white curly wigs, —this oy boil Me Neapo’ 


‘Thus there is plenty of most original entertainment, if only 


ano will rei the’, ; it is so natural, that one almost 
becomes natural For this is the original birth-place 
of Puleinello, the true national Harlequin of 
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Naples, Tuesday, March 20, 1787. 

ic, ting tho diesen ef Otnjne, war ivi Nee 
Ba red wares aes emcee eet 
rors aloe ers 
Ascent. Thad no wish to do without either, but took one out of 


i 


perhaps than ten feet, but the way in which if flowed down 
mente and tolerably smooth plain was remarkable. As it 
both sides and on the surface, 
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while the scoria rolled regularly off the sides at our fet. 
Some cracks in the canal afforded opportunit of looking 
at the living stream from below, and as it onwards, we 


Oppressty 
sun; the guide, who was a few steps in advance of me, 
sentty turned back, and seizing hold of me, hurried out of this 
Stygian exhalation. 

After we had refreshed our eyes with the clear prospect, 
and washed our gums and throat with wine, we went round 
‘again to notice eny other peculiarities which might charac- 
terise this peak of hell, thus rearing itself in the midst of a 
aradise. I again observed attentively some chasms, in appear- 
ance like so many Vulcanic forges, which emitted no smoke, 
‘but contim shot outa steam of hot glowing air. They were 
all tapestried, as it were, with a kind of stalactite, which covered 
the funnel to the top, with ita knobs and chintz-like variation 
of colours. In eonsequence of the irregularity of the ft 
T found many specinins of this ubineton Langing wikin 

so that, with our staves and a little contrivance, we 

were able to hack off a few, and to secure them. llama 
shops of the dealers in lava similar specimens, labelled simply 
“Lava;” and I was delighted to have discovered that it was 
voleanie soot precipitated from the hot vapour, and dis. 
ibiting sublimated mineral particles which it 


s 
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Naples, March 22, 1787. 

‘Were I not impelled the, Gecaian Spirit, and desles tn 

teins tal to do other Hea to enor Se tery ne 
freer in this school t's lighthorted and bay 

it by it still more. Here it is h for content- 

a man has ever so little an income. situation of 

iho aley the nlltnees of Gla clcate cs naver to eaticioy 

extolled ; but itis almost exclusively to these that the etranger 


is referred. 

No doubt, one who has abundance of time, tact, and means, 
aight remain here for slong time, with profi it to himeelf, Thus 
Sir William Hamilton has contrived highly a long resi- 
dene in Us ry tod now, inthe cveng of h is reaping 
ing ave oon ce oe as bad nian wo Oe 

are most delightful, an view 
ania imho lon unique. Below you is the sea, with 
a view of Capri, Posilippo on the ri ath the eo: 
on count ‘biking, beongay, to the Teen, aad beyeod i 
an ancient to esuits, ani it 
the coast stretching from Sorrento to Cape Minerva. Another 
Troet not fs the centre of a reas and gopalowe city 
not in the centre of a great and populous city. 

Hamilton is a person of universal teste, and after havi 
wandered through the whole realm of creation, has 
ee ee 
artist —Ni 

And now after all this, and a hundred-fold more of enjoy- 
ment, the sirens from over the sea are beckoning me ; 
the wind is favorable, I shall start at the eame time with this 
letter—it for the north, I for the south. The human mind 
will not be confined to any limits—I especially require breadth 
and extent in an eminent degree; however, I must content 
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myself on this occasion with a rapid , and must not 
think of a long fixed look. If by hearing ‘thinking, T oan 
nly atiain to as much of ony object se e finger's tip, I shall 
be able to make out the whole hand. 

€ °C; ie ee Se a friend has 


Naples, March 22, 1787, 

‘Yesterday we saw a picture of Correggio's, which is for sale. 
Tt is not, indeed, in very good tion ; however, it still 
this nt weet a Mclean wt the infant, h g 
inter. It a wit infant, hesi- 


Py emeoe F 
po hay por trly Heontibsticd rena pron 





Naples, Friday, March 28, 1787. 

‘The terms of m engagement with Kniep are now settled, 
and thas commenced ight paca ay, We went toge- 
ther to Pestum, where, Also on our journey thither and 
back, he showed the greatest i y With his He has 
taken some of the most glorious He seems 
to relish this moving but busy sort of life, which has called for 
a talent which he was scarcely conscious of. This comes of 
being resolute: but it is exactly here that his accurate and 
nice akill shows itself. He never stops to surround the 

on whish bei boat to draw with 2 al rxtangur Lines, 
however, he seems to take as much pleasure in ontting points 
MRE renal which sof the bene Bagi eat wing 
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to the following arrangement :. 
‘this day iy Forward wo aot roan gthr: while he 
isto have nothing to vale Kiwel sect Int deewing, os bo 


Mi nes oistehen sae 1s bo mine but in order to a further 


profit, after our yeturn, from our connexion, he is to finish for 
P'coain sum a numbor of Chem, whieh Tam to select; and 
, remuneration for the others is to be settled to 


has sets os eae rad er iat engi 
‘account of our journey. 
ting in light two-wheeled carriage, , and driving in tara, 
ith a rough good-natured Toy bebiod we soled eneyh the 
glorious ‘esunty, wifi Rniop groctod with a oe erste 
Seip ene real shee ee which, running 
and 


dispose to study at such a in those bright times, when 
a bi of art was ? Very early in the 
morning we set off by an untrodden path, coming occasionally 
pabenr pe ana poois, where the wid bal ike e 
Digan Prothane te 
zen reo and looking upon us with 


ve flatter and desolate; the 
of the ee, Gheescmgaliane, Sue viet 
ir bgedi serrate Shon voce ct 
to distinguish 
catia of Eeaplon col other monuments of s excelent 
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a, jae limestone hills, suddenly to fad a spot 
which to seize and exhibit the ity of this most 


i 1e region. 
countryman, whom I took for my guide, led me the mean- 
while through the buildings. Tho fat aight of them excited 


the A 

slic we baled a omen i 
‘We now reached an eminence. The most extensive area in 
the world opened before us. in all its splendour: its 
mile-long line of houses on the flat shore of the bey, the pro 
montories, tongues of land and walls of rock ; then the ialands, 
snd, behind all, the sea,—the whole was a ravishing sight. 


‘NAPLES—AN APPARITION. “7 


out, 
mia patria!'—which, being 
runs, , Sir, for that is my native land!” id so 
one Earned 9 venmna: ne Something like a tear stood 
in 


i 
i 


Naples, March 25, 1787. 
Although I saw that Kniep was delighted to go with me to 
tha font of tbo Annuncitm, sl'T could Sot fal to ob, 


jee we ro ens. the country. srvend, ene: 
though expected), ‘beautiful face present al 
Ge souk-Ee ty Caan ts Gores Sat toed is generally an 
tout, byt enptlor. Whi the, to ite engel appeared fa 
a a a] m 
full figure above the opening, it occurred to me that ancient 
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‘to Africa, and to Asia, and to the wonderful, whither ao many 
mage of the world's bistory are divested: even $9 stand still a 
no trifle 

Ihave treated Naples quite in its own style. I have been 
anything but industrious. Aad yet I kara been & deal, 
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vious Tramontane is blowing; if it iaste, we shall have arapid 


Yesterday I went with my fellow-traveller to see the vessel, 
and to take our cabin. A sea voyage is utterly out of tho 
pale of wy idess this short tri nice lg fpar: ga 

me aac tay bah enlarge my 
world. ‘The captain is a young fellow ; arnerniaied 
snd clean, ‘balls is Ameerios, a goat sail 


spot begins to look Bicily, they tell me. I 
shail fod vail sore se By the ine you ot Bialeser taal 
be on my return, leaving me. Such is 


Bea he hs thecre ltie® extra pagent T have 
not yet been there ; and yet I now am, in thought, back again 
wagon! However, fod the confusion of thir leties fast one 
to blame. Every moment I am interrupted, and yet I would, 
if pou », fill this sheet to the very corner. 

‘ust now I have had a visit from » Marchese Berio, a young 
man who appears to be well informed. He was anxious to 
make the acquaintance of the author of “ Werther.” Generally, 
i ecaing td sxompimecias "Oni ry ret 

lishments. ‘hem, "Had I more tin 

the Fight way to enquire I more time, 
willingly d devote sf to obser the Neepolitans. Theso 
ine wecla—m ‘hat are they, com with the endless variety 


oro, fare you well. On these travels I have learnt one 
thing at least—how to travel well ; whether I am learning to 
live, know uot. Tho men who pretond to underetand thet art, 
are, in nature and manner, too widely different from me, for 
seting up aay aim to such a talent 

Farewell, and love me as sincerely as I from my heart re- 
member you. 


Naples, March 28, 1787, 
howe few days have been ently pated in asking and 
eee bile’, loking fs ertiele, and oath prepare: 
les, and wit 
The fall Kade fen as ae 
‘The Prince of Walbeck has, just at my departure, unsetéled 
me egain, For be has been talking of nothing less than that I 
shold arange, on my Teta, to go wih hm to Grose aed 
Vor. I. 


Naples, March 29, 1787. 
(oneal ashe oe ane Ligue one a 
‘the appointed time for our sailing), it is again as fine as pos- 
sible. A fsvoureble north wind, a bright sunny sky, beneath 
which one wishes oneself in the wide world! “Now I bid an 
affectionate farewell to all my friends im Weimar and Gotha. 
Your love acoompanies me; for wherever I am I feel my need 
of you. Last night I dreamt I was again among old familiar 


SICILY. 
At Sea, Thuraday, March 29, 1787. 


‘Naples, with its living multitudes, lay in the full sunshine, 

glittered brilliantly with countless tints. It was not wntil 
sunset that the vessel began slowly to move from her moor- 
‘mags; then the wind which was contrary drove us over to 
Posikippo, and ite promontory, Ali night long the ship went 
quictly.on its way. She is a swift saler, and was built in 
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America, and 1 well fitted with cabms and berths, The 
ee ee ee Opera-singers and 


Friday, March 80, 1787. 
By day-break we found ourselves between Ischia and Capri 
—perbaps net more than a mile from the latter. The sm 
Re aa ees Cee wal Gat ae 
Kaiep diligent sketched the outlines of the coasts and the 
islands, several beautiful views. ‘The elowness of the 


Pe exc dovly under light nde wind We lostsight of Vera 
vins about four, just as we came in yiew of Cape Minerva and 
Ischia. These, too, disappeared about evening. The sun set in 
the oot, attended with clouds, and a long, etresk of light, 
reaching for miles, all of » brilliant ‘This phenomenon 
also sketched by Kniep, At last we lost sight altogother 
od he ay rn oem night 


Those beau opts homeres, T could onl; fora few 
5 £01 a 
Pope T-was soon attacked with Sendo Teak 


— = perer teat haytiy uin need 
ime Jpternsl tare Sat wrsys ety tedious 
voyage was to be antici immediately set my a heavy 
tauk £5 order to while away the timo profitably, Ofall my papers 
bad only brought with me the first two acts of “Tasso,” written 
in prose, These two acts, a8 regards their plan and 
lution, were nearly similar to the present ones, but, written 
fall ten year ago had a somowhat soft and misty tone, which 
soon ciseppenred, wile, in. aconetinace wish my ister notions, T 
made form wore predominant, and introduced more of rhythm. 


Saturday, March 31, 1787. 
‘The sun rose this morning from the water quite clear. About 
geven we overtook a French vessel, which had left Naples 
two days before us, so much the better sailer was our vessel ; 
of the end of our . 

‘We were somewhat ‘the sight of Ustica, bat, on 
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, on our left, when we onght to have had it, like 
Capri, on our right. Towards noon the wind became directly 
eontrary,‘and we did not make the least way. The sea began 
to get rough, and every one in the ship was sic 

kept in mm position, and the whole piece was 
thought over over, and and throngh again. The 
hours away, and I not have noticed how they 
went, but for the ish Kniep, on whose appetite the waves 
had no influence. from time to time, he it me 
some wine and some bread, he took a mischievous in 
expatiating on the excellent dinner in the, cabin, the - 
falness and good nature of cur young but clever captain, and 
on his regrets that I waa unable to enjoy my share of it. 80, 
likewise, the transition fron joke and merriment to qualmish- 


At four in the afternoon the captain altered the course of 
direct, for Ustio, behind which, #0 our great joy, we di- 
cerned the mountains of Sicily. The wind im 
bore rapidly towards Sicily, and a few little 
in view. e sunset was murky, the light of heaven 
veiled beneath a mist. The wind was pretty fair for 
whole of the evening ; towards midnight the 


A 
HiL 





a 
4 


About $ in the morning a violent storm. Half asleep 
dreaming, I went on with the plan of my drama; 
mean time there was greet commotion on 
were all taken in, and the vessel pitched on 
wares, As day broke the storm abated, and the 


ef 
F 
ebek: 


Now U: lay right left. The chr 
up. Now Ustica ‘ight on our left. ey pointed ont 
te me a largo turtle imming # great distance off; by 


my telescope I could discern it, as a living poi 
Towards noon we were ck fiscoty target, ras 
Sicily with ita headlands and bays, but we had got 
to the leeward, and tacked on and off. Towards mid. 
came nearer to the share. The weather being clear, 


from the promentory of to Cape Gallo, 


i 


i 
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A shoal of dolphins attended our ehip on both bows, and 
continually shot a-head. It was amusing to watch them os 
they swam elong, covered by the clear transparent waves at 


tunity to 
Towards sunect tee onan made again for the 
steering north-east, in order to make the heights of Palermo. 
I ventured several times on deck, but never intermitted for a 
moment my poetical labours; and thus I became pretty well 
master of the whole piece. With a clondy sky, a bright but 
pecnlifal, Paitingn dn onde heighten te elet, gover? 
vat ‘aintings, in to heii t, 
Toad us to balcna that ths reflect’ fom the hesredy tea. 
nasles on fhe water, bas i, grestest beset neces. 19 the 
8] ‘tor, wi] it possesses its greatest brilliancy. 
is coxsion, However, the sellin was, bondeet at the 
horizon, a pyramid, ended with sparkling 
waves close to the ship. ing the night our captain again 
frequently changed the tack. 
Monday, April 2, 1787. 

tt ina gira ert ek mea ene mod 
‘against Palermo. morning seemed to me highly delight- 
ful, During the daye that I hed been abut up in'my eabiz, I 
had got on pretty well with the plan of my drama. I felt 
quite well now, and was able to stay on deck, and observe 
attentively the Sicilian coast. Kniep went on eketching away, 
soe by Bin soveretn, bee Tape penal any 8 seek of tee 
‘was converted ihto highly val mementoes of our landing, 
which, however, we still had to wait for. 


PALERMO. 


Monday, April 2, 1787. 
By 3 o'clock P.m., we at last, after much trouble and dif- 
fiqulty, got into horbour, where a most glorious view lsy 
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before us, Perfectly recovered from my sea-siekness, I enj 

it highly. The town facing north, lay a¢ the foot ofa hij 

with the sun (at this time of day) shining above it. The sides of 
the buildings which looked towards us, lay in a shade, 
which, Mawevess was clear, Saat cp by the Fippiaiad the 
‘water. our right Monte Pellegrin, with its elegant 
outlines, in full light; on the left the coast, with its bays, isth- 
musea, and headlands, stretehing far away into the distance; 
and the most agreeable efftet was produced by the fresh green 


her famous festival, we were driven into the city, and olighted, 
almost immediately, at a large hotel on our left. The host, 
an old, decent Se eee 
every nation and tongue, conducted us into a room, 

‘baleony of which commanded a view of the sea, with the 
rondetead, where we recognised our ship, Monte Rosalia, and 
the beach, and were enabled to form an idea of our where- 


hed gtesigh en ge dina ete gpcgeaeet Sascha 
which was a most spacious ith a v 
and curtaina of silk, m perfect keeping with the other stately. 
‘but old fashioned, farniture of our apartment, This display 
of splendour made me uneasy; #0, as aig toate sea 
wished to make an egreement with my host. To this the old 
man replied that conditions were unnecessary, and he trusted 
have nothing to complain of in him. We were also 
at liberty to make use of the ante-room, which was next to 
our apartment, and cool, airy, and agreeable from its many 


‘We amused ourselves with the endless variety of views, 





i 


, Aprit 3, 1787. 
Onur firet business was to examine the city, which is easy 
qnongh to survey, but diflcalt to know; easy, because a atroct 
a mile long, from the lower to the upper gate, ftom the sea 
to the mountain, intersects it, and is itself agui 
nearly in its middle, by another. Whatever on these 
two great lines is easily found; but in the inner streste a 
stranger soon loses himself, and without a guide will never 
extricate himself from their i 
| Towards ing our attention was directed to the long 


i 


evening i ly . 
northerly position of produces a very strange effect; 
as the city and shore come between the sun and the harbour, 
its reflection is never observed on the waves, On this account, 
h it was one of the st it of days yesterday, I 
aad ies co of = deop blue Solow soleus and oppresave; 


whereas, at Naples, after noon-day, it brighter and 
brighter, and glitters with more airy lj and to a 
distance. 


Kaiep has to-day left me to make my pilgimages and obeer- 
vations by 1 Yin order that he might scemately eketch 
the outline of Monte Pellegrino, the most beautiful headland 
in the whole warld. 
Palermo, April 8, 1787. 
Bere again I must put a few things together, i 
in the way of an appendix, and with the carclesmesi 
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thatched roofs has vanished from among my ideas of what a 
drawing should be. We shall see what this “Queen of 
[slands” can do. 


my -traveller uses for his sketches, I scribble down 
these remarks. I send them to you as a faint lisping murmur ; 
since I am i for all that love me enother record 
of these, my happy ‘What it is to be I say not; 
ind when you will receive it, that also it is out of my power 


Palermo, Tuesday, April 3. 

This letter must, as far as possible, impart to you, my 
Jearest friends, a high treat; it 2s intended to convey to you 
a description of an unrivalled bay, embracing a vast mass of 
waters, Beginning from the east, where a ish headland 
runs far out into the sea, it is dotted with many rugged, 
beautifully-shaped, wood-crowned rocks, until it reaches the 
fishing-huts of the suburbs; then the town itself, whose fore- 
most housee (and sno een om _own, Lokal) ai Joek 
ne ee to the great gate by which we 
entered. 

Then it stretches westwards, and ing the usual londing- 
clive, whee comms oC tralia: Wisden ous Lie tor orsoee ane 
to what is properly the harbour, near the Mole, which is the 
station of all Neneels | ce fae at the wesiera int, 
to protect the ebipping, rises Monte Pellegrino, with its 
beatiful contour, after levving between it andthe iasinland & 
lovely fertile valley, which at its other end again reaches 

Ben. 

Kniep sketched away. I took, with my mind’s eye, the 
plan of the eountry—(ioh schematisirte)—with great dslight 
and now, glad to have reached home aguin, we feel neither 
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strength sor totela story, and to go into 
‘ttoulaze. Oe eons tat tnesbiee, te sterol Bes 
fature occasion ; et en cane nee at 
our inability adequately to seize these or 

exe premnpion in Sinking fo gem and taxa them a0 


April 4, 1787. 
tgs steel 
fal valley at the foot of the Southern Monntains, running by 
Palermo, and through which the Oreto meanders. Hers, 
‘eo, is a call for the painter's eye, and a practised hand to 
@omvey an idea of it. Kniep, however, hastily seized an 
exeellent point of view at a spot where the pent-up water 
mrp dualing, don fea 6 bate Deck weir, ad was thacod by 
sin ag ae behind which an uninterrupted 
up the valley, affording a view of foveal. bem 


nee spring weather, and abudding luxuriance, difftised 
over the whi le valley a refreshing feeling of peace, which our 
his ill-timed erudition, telling us that 
in days, get had fought a battle here, and cir. 
fometansially 7 detailing all the dreadful feat of war which ind 
ted on the In no friendly mood I re- 
him for thus fat 4 caning &B again such departed 
spectres. Tt was bod enough, I anid, that from time to time 
the crops should be trodden down, if not by elephants, yet by 
amen and horses. At any rate, it was not right to scare away 
the peaceful dreams of imaginstion by reviving such tumults 

rs surprised that I could, on such 

was on a 
reer peep oe 
a it with 

th peomt dpe we pet i 
shale places lar did our guide deem me, when at all the 
Pena maa were ale ete cy hy the eres, 
Tamsshod Sy piles cat arf oid ne cena of 
each sort. I again found it difficult to make him understand 
‘that there was no readier of forming an idea of a moun- 
tamous district like that us, then by examining the 
nature of the stones which are washed down by the streams, 
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and, thet in so doing, the was to acquire a right 
notion of those iy cladic heights of the axcimat y 
And, mdsed, my gains frem this stream were enough : 
carried way mciy forty tperisean, alice, boterer ea 
‘be comprined under a few classes, pete tpaiaieishate 
species Of rock, whi 53 ome riooked Like cap alts 
sort 


The horses here are fed ou barley, chaff, (Aackerling = 
clover. In spring they give them the en barley, in 
refresh them—per rinfresear is the 
meadows here, they have no hay. On the bil-siice there 
0 nome pastors Lande, and also in the corn-fields, as a third 
is always left fallow. They keep but few shcep, and these 
are of » breed from Bazbary On the whole they have more 
smules than horses, because the hot food suita the former better 
than the latter. 


‘The plain on which Palermo lies, as well os the districta of Ai 
Colli, which lie without the city, and a part also of Baggaria, 
have for their basis the imuschellalk, of which the city is built. 
There are, for this purpose, extensive quarries of it in the 

i id. In one place, near Monte Pellegrino, they are 
more than fifty fect deep, Ths lower layers ore a whiter bus 
In it are found many petrified corals and other shell-fish, but 
principally great s The upper stratum is mixed with 
red marl, and contains but few, if any, fossils. Rightabove it 
lies the red marl, of which, however, the layer is not very stiff. 

Monte Pellegrino, however, rises out of all this; it is a pri- 

mary limestone, has many’ hollows sod fissures, which, 
although ve saee ee we elosely observed are found to 
follow the ‘The stone ia close, and rings 
when struck. 
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Palermo, Thursday, Aprit 5, 1787. 
We have carefully through the city. The style of 
arteries Scone for the mos part thay ot Ne Se bot 


the public ings, for instance the fountains, are still further 
removed from taste. Here there is no artistic mind to 
ite the publis works ; the edifices owe both their ehay 


and existence to chance accidenta. A fountain, which is 
admiration of the whole island, would, perhaps, never have 
existed, had not Sicily farnished a beautiful variegated mar- 
ble, and had not a sculptor, well practised in animal shapes 
i precisely at the time, It would be 





piece of masonry, not quite a staff 
high (Stock hoch). “The obcle, the wal, and the oornice are of 
variegated marble. In the wall are several niches in a row, 
from which animals of all kinds in white marble, are looking 
with stretched-out necks. Horses, lions, camels, and e] 
‘are interchanged one with another; and one scarcely ex- 
ca grecliy pinnae rape ey fountain, 
to whi ur ings, mart down 
to drew from the water, which ows in rch sbundanoe 
‘The same nearly may be said of the churches, in which even 
the Jesuits’ love of show and finery is surpassed—but not 
from design or plan, but by accident—jost as artist after 
artist, whether sculptor or carver, gilder, lackerer, or worker 
in marble chose, without taste or rule, to display on each 
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and beeuty, this street vies with any in the Corso 
tod shop bolder’ bese ‘slams’ Uy iieruaable sweeping, 
interminable sweeping, 
at brushes everything into the middle of tho street, 
which is, in juence, so much the dirtier, and with 
every breath of wi sends beck to you the filth which 
has just before been swept into the roadway. in Naples bury 
donkeys carry aff day by day the rubbiah to the gardens 
farms, Why should you not here contrive and establish some 
similar ition?” 


the streets. To my repeated questi » whether there was 
no hoard or reguations to prevent this; he replied, 
“ A story is current among the people that those whose duty 


«, this, however,” he ced, with a most humorous 

ion, “is pert oe ‘tion which the ill-dis- 
posed put upon it.” For his he was of the opinion of 
those who maintained that noblea this soft 
due foe annvument into evening thay might ree one 
ive for amusement in ing, t at ease 
over the elastic id. "And asthe man was now in the 


humour, he joked away at many of the abuses of the police,— 
a proof to me that man has always humour exough 
to make merry with what he cannot help, 
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8. Rosulia, the patron saint of Palermo, cs eo universally 
mown, from the description which Brydone has given of her 
festival, that it mmst assuredly be agreeable to my friends 
to read some account of the place and the spot whene she «i 
most particularky worshipped. 

Maents Pelegeae @ vast mass of rocks, of which the 
readth is greater than the height, lies on, the north-west 
extremity of the Bay of Palermo. Its beautiful form admits 
not of being desaribed by words; 2 most excellent view of it 
may be seen in the Voyage Pittoresque de la Sicile, It om- 
sists of a gray limestone of the earlier epoch. The rocks are 
ite barren, not a tree nor a bush will grow on them; even 
the more smooth and level portions axe but barely covered 
with grasses ar mosses. 


situated. 

“Whe exterior of the church has nothing promising or in- 
siting ; ‘you open its door without any high expectation, but 
on extering ame Fevished with wonder. ‘You find yourscif in 
& vast vestibule, which-extems to the whele breadth of the 
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church, und is open towards the nave. You see here the 
usual vessel of holy water and some confessionals. The nave 


bule. It im paved with fat stones on a slight inclination, in 
order thet the rain water may ron off. A small well stands 
nearly in the centre. 
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he lay seemingly in @ state of ecstacy—the half. 
closed, the head caeleesly on ber her vight hand, which 
‘was adorned with many rings. I could not sullciendty ‘die. 
cern her face, but it seemed to be peculiarly Her 
robe was made of gilded metal, which imitated ext tly a 
texture wrought with gold. The head and hands were of 
white marble. I cannot say that the whole was in the lofty 
style, atill it was executed eo naturally and so pleasingly that 
one almost fancied it must breathe and move. A little angel 
stands near her, fe tk pc of lilies in his hang ap- 


Tn the meanwhile the clergy clergy algo into the cave, taken 
their places, and began to chant the Vespers, 
Paneer fd rht before the altar, ee oem 
@ while; then agein approsched e altar, It down 
ing lg pani more distinct view of the 
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‘Trees whoil: and unknown to me, as yet without 
leaf, and pro! ii. natives of s still warmer climate, 
spread out their strange looking branches. A raised seat at the 
end of the level ves you a survey of these curiously 
mixed rarities, an eye at last to ¢ basins in 
gl dad ‘alter Sah soiar about wih their prey 


movements; now hiding themselves beneath moss-covered 
reeds; now darting in s to catch the bit of bread which 


distinguished 
ight blue, so that at last the distinetive ealours of the most 
pag eh emp ca oot leaet eumamed to 
a strong 
The rd Saeot which sash 1. kalo to 


but pictures ; ustatite palates of cuqulite taste hed 
them in a 


arranged 
But these have made a deep and lasting 
ee ee 


Su chkoget ele of organa, the chanting of 
Te et a'eetn ct or mas to tees fone, 


oe seareely ended, when two well-dressed 
Bea Pople py hotel, with the dexble 


ject of Highness’s eongratala- 
See ean. ale cesta bneee neat da I 
‘was specially honoured with an invitation to dinner, my gift 
‘wae, ch comme, to be considerable. 

in the different churches, 
Ipmuhie 5 palace, ich is situated at the 
sper pe f arrived rather early, I fimed 
the grand saloon still ; there was a Little lively 


could him any account of Erfurt, where he hed spent 


and 
ment. Fe etiage evinced thet prneehl Revdons ck 
became so distinguished « personage. He could not refrain 
from laughing at the Maltese, as he went on ing hie 
astonishment to see me here. At table I eat by the side 
‘Vieeroy, who inguired into the objecta of 


itest freedom, and on the largest scale. 

‘When in these a country seat is built, it is usually 
placed in the middie of a whele property, and therefore, in 
order to reach the prineely mansion you have to pass through 
cultivated fields, kitchen gardens, and similar rural conveni- 
ences, for these southerns show far more of economy than we 
northmen, who often waste 2 good strip of rich land on a park, 
which, with its barren shrube, can only charm the eye. But 
here itis the fashion to build be walls, Between witch you 
pass to the castle, without knowing in the least what is doing 
on your right and left. This passage begine generally with a 
grand portico, and sometimes with = vaulted hall, and ends 
with the mansion iteelf. Bat, in order that the eye may not 
be entirely without relief between these bye walls, are 
spacey eecled ovee, 2a comme wt serolls, alxo 
with pedestals, on which, here and there, a vase is placed. 
The flat surfaces are plastered, divided into compartments, and 
painted. The court is formed @ circle of one-storied 
eabins, in which work-people of all sorts reside, while the 
sqesdranguler canto, towers over atl 

25 
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aocle, these stalg and unshapely objects in an endless 
serie, Sallhe wil beatae to apeneeties cea ae i 
feelings which must seize one whose 





i most part, with } 
Here, arin the neighbourhood of wchureh inruins are marble 
‘urns with strange scrolls and foliations, collected by his father ; 
dwarfs and other abortions of the later epoch, for which, as yet 
fitting places have not been found; one even comes upon an 
arbour, Propped up with ancient vases, and stone scrolls of 


various shapes, 
‘The absurdities produced by such want of judgment ana 
Soe bower oe ee i y ioe by the fact, that the 
indow gills in cottages are, without exception, oblique, 
dadloan to onesie or the other, 20 a8 fo affaland violate el 
sense of the level and perpendicular, which are so indispensable 
in the haman mind, and form the foundation of all architectural 


, And then, the of all the roofs 
fee pipet pencgl ap pepe 
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‘Moreover, the house is not finished internally. A saloon, 
built by the father, and intended to be decorated with rich and 
yaried ornaments, but not tricked out in a false and offenaive 
taste, i cliestonors pin 0 that, it wonld seem, even the 
‘boundless makes oe roe De eel al 

oe artistic feeling was almost driven to 
thie mad-house ; and, for the first time in my life, Pivot 
quite +: ‘impatient. He inrried me away, when I wished to 
take a note of, and to perpetuate the memory of these mon- 
strous absurdities, ane by one, Good-uaturedly be 
at last took @ sketch af one of these compositions, Which di et 
least, form a kind of group. Satagig se 
horse’a head, sitting on a stool, at cards, with a 
cavalier, dressed, as to choi el den ar a 
fashion, while his gray hea is ornamented with a largo wig 
foes of Falgeaia a sage, heii up e micas Byles 8 

up @ mirror before a 
woman wits @ horns ual’ hich, one shar ol av. en 
follies of ita present head, seems to me highly singular. 


Palermo, Tuesday, April 10, 1787. 
To-day we took a drive upthe mountains to Monreale,—along 
a glorious road, which was laid down by an abbot of this clais- 
fas; in the times fie opulence: ond went mare igherid 
ascent, trees here and there, springs, 
Seared cosets eases axle meow align 
ay Sie oat alll, Sate of all that, refreshing to maa 


of 8. et etaan Kas om tas beset 22 8. 
rode buling. 0 One bachelor alone, as we see in the 
eee of Princo P, has seldom produced an thing 


rational ; but together, on the other hand, havo 
effected the socelech ‘edhe, nk si hisches ani tomers 
teries. But perhaps these spiritual fraternities luced 80 
anal eu eeT beer eens eyerm! em: Febern ot 6 ily, they 
e ‘on with certainty on 8 numerous posterity. 

The monks readily us to view their 1 ion of 
enigues and ata ‘They contained many = 
specimens of both. attention was 
gimodallion, wath the figure of a young goddess, ‘wich moet 
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excite the rapture of every beholder. The good monks would 
willingly have given us a , but there was nothing 
Withis teach which would do to rake a mould, 

After they had exhibited to us all their treasures,—not 
without entering on an unfavorable comparison of their pre- 
sent with their former condition, led us into a small 
‘but pleasant saloon, from the balcony of which one enjoyed a 
lovely prospect. Here covers were laid for us alone, and we had 
a very excellent dinner to ourselves. When the dessert was 
served, the abbot and the senior monks entered, and took 
their seats. OF emmnel peasy half an hour, during 
which time we to answer many questions, We tooka 
most friendly farewell of them; the younger brethren accom~ 

‘ied us once more to the rooms where the collections were 

and at last to our carriage. 

9. drove, home walt Te different feelings from what we 
did ‘. iy we to regret a noble institution, 
oa ea with time; while, on the other hand, a moat 
tasteless undertaking had a constant supply of wealth for its 


Whe road to S. Martin ascends a bill of the earlier lime- 
stone formation. The rock is quarried and broken, and burnt 
into lime, which is very white. For burning the stone they 
make use of a long coarse sort of grass, which is dried in 
bundles. Here too it is that the calorex is produced. Even on 
the most precip:tous heights lies a red clay of alluvial origin, 
which seive the purposes of our dam-earth,—the higher it 
Jies the redder it is, and is but little blackened by vegetation. 
I saw, at a distance, a ravine, where it was red as cinnabar, 

The stands in the middle of the limestone hill, 
which is very rich in springs, 


Palermo, Wednesday, April 11, 1787. 
Having explored the two principal objects without the 
city, we betook ourselves to ce, Where a busy courier 
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tected by wooden frames ; so that in spite of the good will of 
our guide, andsome trouble on the of the work-people, we 

onl gain a very imperfect i of them, My attention 
i ith two 


was occupied wit rams, in bronze, which, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable circumstances, highly delighted 
our artistic taste. are in a recumbent pos- 


Palermo, Thursday, April 12. 

Pie day bie pare been shows Ente Torremuzza’s cabins! 
» T went in 8 cerlain degree agaist my will. 

Tam to te ened a, teem td ere cy 
mongering traveller is thoroughly detested true con. 
noisseurs and scholars. But as one must in case make 


a inning, I made~ on this and have 
at ee ee 


at LEDTEnS FEeM itaky. 


‘Unfortunately, we in sgl prighredgnp arches 
cvins, which say nothing, and the coins ef the Ceaars, 
to satiety the eame profile—portraits of rulera, who are 


tabe a ine but models of humanity. Hew 
sadly ‘had our youth ‘been confined toa Pelestine, end 
to a shape Reme! Sicily Nove Grecia give 
me hopes again of a Hresh existence. .. 


That on these subjects I should enter into general reflections, 
isa that as yet I do not understand much about them + 
yet with all the rest, will in degrees be improved. 

Thursday, Aprit 12, 1787. 
_ Yesterday evening, « wish of mine was gratified, and that 


the pear 
with his bat under his arm, i a silken vest, with is sword 


collection, but ject is 1S coamyh tad oo ton 

happens that those wi », in their life-time, were backward m 

giting, leave large legacies at their death. The prince 

ee many ween at the head of this society, and bas 
a prest good.” 

Instead of wasting so much on the follies of his country 


‘StL Pao. re 


house,” I cried, « he night have spent the seme darge sun en. 
this object. Thea wp pemme m the world would have 
accomplished mane.” 


To this the rejoined : “But is not thet the 
with ws ail? ‘ere ready exeugh to firs om' See 
SiBiee. ‘Our virtues fer their support mast to the purses 
of others.” 
Palermo, April 18, 1787. 
Count Borck has very diligently worked before os in the 
i of Sicily, and whoever of the same mind visits 
the i after him, xsust willingly acknowl his obligations 
tohim. I feel i a pleasure, no then a 7, to 
the memory of my predecessor. And what am I more then 
a forerunner of others yet to be, both in my travels and life. 
However, the imdustry of the Count seems to me to hava 


been than his knowledge, He appears to have 

to work with a contain reserve, which is alt er Ste 
that stern earnestness with which grand obj be 
treated. 


Nevertheless, bis essay im quarto, which is exelusi 
devoted to the mineralogy of Sicily, has been of great use to 
me; and, prepared by it, I was able to profit by my visit to 


them specimens of the bard and soft stoncs: for it is thus that 


A complete collection, euch as 1 winhed, is not to be had at 
present; it is to be sent after me to Naples, ‘The agates are 
of the greatest beauty; especially such as are variegated with 
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it ieces of, or red jasper, and with white, and as 
pipe hay sepals the most beantifal effect. 
imitation of these agates, produced 


Fp 
ER 
‘t 
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f 
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rainy weather, Dak, Bob maineerroptedl wet: yesterday it 
thuivered and lightened. and to yall is in ly green. 
The flax has in places already put forth joints—in others it is 
bolling. Looking down from hills, one fancies one sees in 
the plain below little ponds; so beautifully blue-green are the 
flex: hereand there. Living objects without number sur- 
round you. And ray coenpanion & ar: selon: Slow the true 
Poppe (Ere) ant honestly sustain the ofthe True 
friend, made some beantifol sketches, and 
‘will take still more we go. What a prospect—to re- 
turn home some day, happy, and with all these treasures ! 
Of the mest and drink here, in the country, I have said 
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fr03 j and heving Kissed the eceffbld, is led away aguin. He 

locking fellow of the middle age, in a white coat, 
white it, and all else white. He carried his hat in his hand; 
we datferent points they attached variegated ribbons to hinr, 
eo that at last he was quite in tune to go to any masquerade 
in the character of'¢ shephent) _ 


shack Palerma, Aprit 18 ond 1 178. 
before my departare, I was to meet with a strange 
adventure, of which 1 mast forthwith give you a circumstan- 
tis} account. 

The whole time of my residence here, T have heard scarcely 
any topic of conversation at the ordinary, but 
origin and adventures. The pon Pee at 
unanimous in asserting thst a certain Joseph Balsamo was 
born in their city, and having rendered himself infamous by 
many disgraceful acts, was banished. But whether this person 
Js ential with the Count Caglioero, was point on which 
opinions were divided. Some who knew Balsamo personal) personally 
asserted they his features in the engraving, whi 
is well known in , and which bas also travelled as 
far as Palermo. 

In one of these conversations, one of the referred to 
the trouble which a Palermitan lawyer had taker ae per 


temerity to utter the eepted idle tales in the midst of 
a process which involved most important interests 
ode wit wan nasered, Lad prepared the pedigree of 
it was 
cre Hane sof Ie has be an 


Gi 
and documen’ It has been sorverded ts France, France, 
“henna pk public use will be made of it. 
AsTex ‘a wish to form the rape abegel en be 
fren » the person who had 
theve Lett oBisel to mention ne him and to ine 
Siew ae 


After a few days we paid him a visit, and found him busily 
engeged with his clients. When he had dismissed them 
we had taken a luncheon, he produced a manuscript which 


‘te facilitate the ing of the whole 
inseppe Balsamo’s om his mother’s side 
was 0 Martello. The maiden name of his great-grand- 


called La Noava, about eight miles from Messina. (I must 
mote here that there are at this moment living at Messina 
two bellfounders of this name.) This great aunt was sub- 
sequently godmother of Giuseppe Halaaran, wha was named 
after his great uncle, and at last in foreign countries aesumed 
theo the surmame of this relation. 

‘The Brneconerie had three chikiren,—Felicit, Mattéo, and 


Feticith was married to Piedro Bulsamo, who was the aon 
ef Antonia Balsamo, mbbon dealer in Palermo, and probably 
of Jewish deacent. bhatt piers rte 
xiows Giuseppe, became bankrapt, in -and- 
fortieth year. Hts widow, who is still Kring, hed born him, 
besides the above-named Giuseppe Gi : 
Maria, who married Giovanna Battista Capitummino, wi 

three children of her body, and died. 


igng 
and was at my request lent tome fora few days, was founded 
on baptismal and marriage certificates and. instruments 
which he hed with geeat ditenone collected. It contains 
ywetty newrly (as I conclude from a comparison with a sum- 
which I then made) all the circums‘ancea whieh have 


| 


ism he was received from the priest's arms by 
‘incenza Cagliostro (whose maiden See ee ant 
Sete Chick pest purtiovies catention te the ak prerighed 
Merey, w particular attention to elk 5 
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far his disordesty practices he was expelled the onder, and 
therewpon set up In Palermo ss a dealer in magic, and tease 


His great dexterity in imitating kind of handwriting 

sitogether am ancient document, by whieh the possee- 
an object of suspieion, snd cast into prison; bat made his 
eecape, and was cited to appear under penalty of out i 
Calabria towards Rome, where he maryied 
belt-maker. From Home he came beck to 


F 


i 


FE 
fl 
| 


latter, a weak and cringing character, not the 
courage to punish the wrong-doer; the opposite » aire. 
eate and were. mes af Liile minds; al a0 Balzino wes 
set at Lberty, without, however, any reeord of his liberation 
mug found the proceedings—neit 
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Shortly after this he left Palermo, and travelled in different 
countries; of which travels, however, the author of the 
memoir had been only able to collect very imperfect infor. 
mation, 

The memoir ended with an acute argument to prove the 
identity of Balsamo and Cegliostro,—a position which was 
at this time more difficult to prove than at present, now that 
the whole history of this individual has been made public, 
Hed T not been led ‘ta! Samm s comjostare that 6 pablis usp 
would have been made in France of this essay, and that on 
i ie niatgheeapcriortcd poy Rap shed Prarie pe 
should have been permitted to take a transcript of it, and to 
give my friends end the public an early account of many inter- 
ing circumstances 


However, we have received the fullest account, (and even 
more particulars than this memoir contains,) from a quarter 
which usually is the source of nothing but errors. Who would 
have believed that Rome would ever have done so much for 
the enlightening of the world, and for the utter exposure of an 


heights of their credulous vanity pitying if not despising tho 
sand common sense of mankind in 7 

‘Who was not willingly silent all the while? And cven now, 
at Inst, when the whole affair is ended and placed dis. 
Dpto, itis only with dificulty that 1 ean bring my. in order 


‘When I found in the 80 man’ i 
Hla Ler gli eed por gone 
tothe suthor of the memoir a wish to see them, and to form 
‘the acquaintance of the other relatives of a0 notorious an indi- 
vidual. ines theae pervone, poor’ bat rerpentsbie wot Eekce 
about, since these persons, poor respectable, 
very retired, were not accustomed to receive visitors, and that 
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their natural suspicion would be roused by any attempt of 
the kind. However, he was ready to wt Ne his seh 
ing clerk, who had access to the fiaily. snd by whove menss 
The led poate the informeation sat domaments out of which 
the ‘deen compiled. 

t day ts casas tae is epyidiacs and ex. 
wed seer eres son the ue “I have, hitherto,” 
said, “carefully avoided coming within sight of these 
Persons Fos, ta oxdes 0-66 Stn my hands the coctifoaiss 

iptiem marriage, 80 as to to legal 
authenticated copies of them, I was obliged to have piers 
toalittle trick. I took occasion to speak of some little family 
property that was somehow or other unclaimed ; made it ap- 
pear probable to them that the young Capitummino was entitled 
to it; but J told them that first of all it was n to make 
out 8 pedigree, in order to see how far the youth 
his claim: that, however, his success must eventually depend 

upon law proceedings, which I would willingly undertake on 
conulition of reeeiv for trouble & fair proportion of the 
srs recone good | people readily assented to every- 
thing. I got possession of the papers I wanted, took copies 
behrsines veremeta a ornate since then, however, I have 
Capitaine tact mes and sony tying eri 

met me, and it was only by: 

which such matters usually proceed that 
Sem th As, however, I stuck 

a8 ie i er, I stuck to my 

ge, ahersotae cnuegieration he convented beeps 

se, and suggested that it would be best for me to give 
mei ou o bean Kgs who had brought to the family 

igs of Cagliostro, who, immediately after his release from 
the Bustile, had procecded to London. 

At the appointed hour—about two o'clock in the afternoon 
—we set out on our expedition. The house was situated in 
the corner of a narrow lane, not far from the great street, 
“Tl Casaro.” We ascended a few wretched steps, and entered 
oe ee ee ce Again okra re 
atrong and broo without being fat, was washing u) 
cooling viene Bho was zg ly clad, and 2000 

turned up the comer of nin order to oonceal 
from wa tts dirty front. Bho glad to see my guide, 

Vou. 21 


He 
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and exclaimed, “ Do you bring us: news, Signor Giovenmi? 
Have you obtained Tyecree = 

He replied, * No! I have not as yet been able to do anything 
in our matter. However, here is a foreigner who brings you 
@ greeting from your brother, and who can give you an 
account of his present state and abode.” 

The greeting that I was to bring did not exactly stand in 
our bond. However. the introduction was now made. “ You 
know my brother?” she asked me. ** All Europe knows him,” 
T replied, “‘and I am gure you will be glad to hear that he is 
at present safe and well; for assuredly you must have been 
in great anxiety about him.” “Walk in,” she said, “E 
will follow you immediately;” and 60, with the copying. 
clerk, I entered the sitting-room. 

It was spacious and lofty, and would pass with us for a 
saloon. Tt seemed, however, ‘to form the whole dwelling of 
the family. A single window Highted the large walls, whi 
were once coloured, and around which figures of the Saints— 
taken in black—hung in gilt frames. Two large beds, without 
fad te shane ofiat eostvloe es ined craton Tbe pponite : 

e an escritoire, was ay if 
one. Old Chairs, with rush bottoms, the backs of which 
seemed once to have been gilded, stood on each side of it; 
while the bricke of the floors were in many places sunk deep 
below the level. In other respects, everything was clean 
and tidy, and we made our way towards the family, who 
were gathered around the only large window at the other 
end of the room. 

‘While my guide was explaining to the old widow Balsamo, 
who sat in the corner, the cause of our visit, and in consequence 
of the deafness of the good old woman, had frequently to 
his words, I had time to observe the roum and the rest of its 
occupants. A you1g gitl, of about sixteen years of age, well 
grown, whose features, however, the smali-pox had robbed of 
all sxprestion, was standing at the window; by her side a 
‘young man, whose unpleasant countenance, disfigared 
by the small-pox, also struck me. In an arm-chair, opposite 
‘the window, sat, or rather reclined. a sick and sndly deformed 
person, who seemed to be afflicted with @ sort of torpor. 

‘When my guide had made himeelf understood, they com- 
pelled us to cit down. The old woman put some questions to 
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me, which I required to have interpreted before I could answer 
‘them, as I was not very familiar with the Sicilian dialect. 

‘I was pleased with the examination, which, during this con- 
vereation, I made of the old woman. She was of middle size, but 
of a good figure; over her regular fentureasn expresion of abn 
ness was diffused, w] usually enjoy who are deprived 
of hearing ; the tone EO a oS ble. 

I answered her questions, and my answers had, in their 
The down of $e oirlogue opportunit 

e 98 of such a dis me an ity of 
weighing my words. 1 told ber dhet her son havin toon 
acquitted in France, was at present in London, where 
been well received. ‘The joy which she expressed at this news 
‘was accompanied with exclamationsof a heartfelt piety,andnow, 
as she spoke louder and slower I could understand her better. 

the meanwhile her daughter had come in, and had 
seated herself by the side of my guido, who faithfully re- 
posted to ber what I hed been saying. She had tied ona 
clean apron, and arranged her hair under a net. The more 
T looked at her, and compared her with her mother, the moro 
purprised was 1 at the difference of their persons. A lively, 
Ithy sensibility spoke in every feature of the daughter ; 
she was, in all probability, about forty years old. With 
lovely blue eyes, she looked cautiously around, without, 
however, my being able to trace the least symptom of sus- 
Eo As she sat, her figure seemed to promise greater 
ight then it showed when she stood up; her posture 
bespoke determination ; she sat with her body bent forwards, 
«nd her hands resting on her knees. Moreover, her full, 


rather than sharp , Teminded me of the portraits of her 
brother, which I had seen in vings. She asked me 
several questions about my + about my purpose in 


visiting Sicily, and would persuade herself that I should most 
assuredly ome back again, and keep with them the Festival 
of 8, Rosalie. 

The grandmother having, in the mean time. put some quee- 
tions to me, while I was busied in ensworing them, the 
daughter was epesking in a half whisper to my guide; 0 
that my curiesity wae stimulated to ask what they were talking 
about. Upon thie he ssid, Doma Capitummino was fost 
telling him that her brother owed herfourteen oncie. In erfier 

2x3 
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to facilitate his rapid deperture from Palermo, ehe had re- 
deemed some of his things which were in pawn; but since 
then she had not heard 2 word from him, nor received any 


them an allowance—nay, would I not take 
at least frank one to him? I offered to do 


on her hands, for whose support she must provide, and besides 
all this, out of christian love she bad taken into her house 
the unfortunate sick person—and thus augmented her mise- 
ries—all her industry scarcely sufficed to herself and 
ebelgieen it tbe rary areas Leceea She well knew that 

God would reward all such works; still she could not help 

sighing beneath the heavy she had so long borne. 

‘The young people joined in the conversation, and the din- 
‘became livelier. While I was speaking to the others 

I the old woman ask her daughter if I belonged to 

prereset I was able tp observe dist ae Wenge 

skilful mother (ag 
ts Toon make out her words) tet tie stranger eppeared 
well disposed towards them; and that it was not proper to 
question any one all at once on this point. 

‘When they heard that I was soon to depart from Palermo, 
became still more urgent, and entreated me to come back 
at all events ; especially they praised the heavenly day 
8. Rosalie’s festival, the like of which was not to be seen 

Tae wo fore long while had been 

ide, w a ishing to get 
ee ee ee ee ad Tae 
mised to come on the ing of the next day, and fetch the 
etter. My guide expressed ‘iis eatisfuction all had gone 
off eo well, and we parted, well satisfied with each other. 

‘You may imagine what impreesion this poor, pious, and well- 
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disposed family made upon me. M; 
but their natural and pleasing sri bel exe Peed ted my 
sympathy, a and reflection only Dorms my good in 


‘But then some anxiety soon arose in my mind about to- 
morrow. It was only natural that my vist, which at first 
had eo charmed them, would, after my departure, be talked 
and thought over by them. From the pedigree I was aware 
that others of the family were still living. Nothing could 
be more natural than that they should call in their friends to 
consult them on all that ‘had been so astonished to hear 
from me the day before. gained my object, and now it 
only remained Sr ec conkivelts Winpaivaherer ea 
favourable issue. I therefore, set off the next day, and arrived 
is thetr hose jare eiee Soa nee: They were surprised to 
beatpactair se The letter, they told me, was not yet ready ; 
and some of their relatives wished to make my ocquaintance, 
and they would be there towards evening. 

fated that I was to dear ey i the morning that I 

et some visits to make, and had also to pack up, and 
an had determined to come earlier than I had promised 
rather than not come at all. 

‘During this conversation the son entered, whom I had not seen. 
the day’ before. In form and countenance he resembled his sister. 
He hea brought with him the letter whieh I was to take, As 
usual in these parta, it had been written by one of the public 
notaries. The youth who was of a quiet, ead, and modest 
dig; ition, inquired about his uncle, asked about his riches 

expenditure, and added, “ How could he forget his family 
so long? It would be the greatest happiness to us,” he con- 
tinued, “if he would come back and help us;” but he 
further asked, ‘‘ How came he to tell you that he had relations in 
Palermo? It is said that he everywhere digowns us, and gives 
himself out to be of high birth.” These questions, which my 
guide's want of foresight on our first visit had given rise to, 
I contrived to satisfy, by making it appear possible that, 
although his uncle might have many reasons for con: 
his origin from tho public, he would, nevertheless make no 
seeret of it to his friends and familiar acquaintances. 

His sister, who had stepped forward during this conversa 
tion, and who had taken courage from the presence of her 
‘Yrother, and probably, also, from the absence of yesterday's 
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friend, began now to speak. ‘Her manner was very and 
lively. She oamostly begged me, when I wrote to unde, 
te commend her to him ; and not less earnestly, also, to come 
beck when I had Gnisbed my tour through the kingdom of 
Sieily, and to attend with them the festivities of S. Rosalie. 

The mother joined her voice to that of ber children 
‘ Signor,” she exclaimed, “ although it does not in propriety 
beoome me, who have a grown-up daughter, to invite 
mum to my honse,—and ane ought to guard not only agninst 

donger itself, but even against evil tongues,—still you, 
cae Mamare you, will be heartily welocms, whenever you return 
our city.” 

“Yes! yea!” rc pang My -De 
throughout the festival; we will show him ev 

will place him on the scaffolding from whi i 
the best view of the festivities. How delighted will he be with 
the great car, and especially with the splendid iiuminations!” 

In the mean while, the grandmother had read the letter over 
and over again. "Wen show told that wished to ae my 
Teave, he stood up and delivered to me the folded paper. 
“Sey to my son,” “Hane said, with a noble vivacity, not to say 
enthusiasm, “tell m wo tow MP the news you have 
brought me of him y to my son, that I 

Std vi ten heaee fh (here she stretched out her arms 
and again closed them over her bosom)—‘ that every day in 
prayer I supplicate God tod our blessed Lady for hin ; that 

give my blessing to him and to his wife, and that I have 
no wish but, before I die, to see him once again, with these 
eyes, which bave shed so many tears on his account.” 

The peculiar elegance of the Italian favoured the choice 
and the noble srrsogcniest of bet words, which, moreover, 
‘were accompanied with those very live! ely gestures, by by which 
this people usually give an incredit every~ 
thing they say. Not unmoved, I took my leave; they all 
held out their hands tome: the ehildren even accompanied me 
to the door, and while I descended the steps, ran to the bal- 
sony of the window which opened from the kitchen into the 
street, called after me, nodded their adieus, and repeatedly 
cried out to me not to forget tocome again and see them. They 
‘were atill standing on the balcony, when I turned the corner. 

I need not say that the interest I took in this family excited 
in me the liveliest desire to be useful to them, and to help them 
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in their great need. Through me they were now a second. 
time deceived, and hopes of amistasee, which ty ba no 
previous expeetation of, been again raised, through 
cuciesity of a son of the north. only to be disappointed. 

My first intention was to pay before my departure 
‘these fourteen. oncie, which, at is vthe fugitive wan 
indebted to.them, and by expressing a that he would repay 
me, to conceal from them the fact of its being a gift from myself. 
‘When, however, I got home, and cast up my accounts, and 
looked over my cash and bills, I found that, in a country where, 
from the want of communication, distance is infinitely magni. 
fied, I should perhaps place myself in a strait if I attempted to 
make amends for the dishonesty of a rogue, by an act of mere 
good nature. 


The subsequent issue of this affair may as well be here 
introduced. : 


int . 

feitietanding the grt digo of wy Siitan sed Laon 
notwit i it dis of my Sicilian an 
travels, my soul never lost the impression which the inter. 
view with this family had left upon it. 

3 zeturnedl fo sey petire Lend. nd she Jota of Sool wide, 
turaing uy ame 1e many er rs, whic! come wit 
it from pales by soa, gave me oecasion to speak of this and 
other adventures. 


Below is a translation of this letter, in which I have pur- 
posely allowed the peculiarities of the original to appear. 
“Mr Deanxsr Sox, 

“ On the 16th April, 1787, I received tidings of through 
Mr, Wilton: and T enanot ‘express 0 ou how eonsoling it 
waa to me; for ever since you from France, I have 
been unable to hear any tidings of you. 

“My dear Son,—I entreat you not to forget me, for Lam 
wv Done, oni denarted by al my relate bat oy Sane 

your sister Maria Giovanna, in whose house I am living. 
She eannot afford te supply all my wants, but she doos what 
she ean. She is a widow, with three children: one daughter 
is in the nunnery of S. Catherine, the other two children are 
at hammer gee 

“¥ repeat, m son, my entreaty. ue just enough 
to provide for ry necestier; for I bave not even the neces 
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sary articles of clothing to discharge the duties of a Catholic, 
for my mantle and outer garments are perfectly in rags, 

“Tf you send me anything, or even write me merely a letter, 
do not send it by post, but by sea ; for Don Mattéo, my bro- 
ther (Braeconeri), is the postmaster. 

“My dear Son, I entreat you to provide me with a tari 
a-day, in order that your sister may, in some measure, be 
relieved of the burthen I am at present to her, and that I 
may not periah from want. Remember the divine command, 
and aip's por mother, who ie rdaced to the uiost ex 
tremity. jive my blessing, 68 to my heart 
thee wed Dots Lorenz, thy wi. aie 

“Your sister embraces you from her heart, and her children 
kiss your hands. 

“Your mother, who dearly loves you, and presses you to 
her heart. 


“‘ Palermo, April 18, 1787.” 


Some worthy and exalted persons, before whom I Inid this 
document, together with the whole story, shared my emo- 
tions, and enabled me to discharge my Sebt to thie unhappy 
family, and to remit them a sum which they received 
the end of the year 1787. Of the effect it had, the following 


letter is evidence. 
“ Palermo, December 25, 1787. 
“ Deas anp Farturur Brorues, 
ome Son, a 
joy which we have in hearing that are in 
health, and circumstances, we cannot ‘expects by any 
writing. By sending them this little sssistance, you have 
with the greatest joy and delight a mother and a sister 
who are abandoned by all, and have to provide for two daugh- 
ters anda son: for, after that Mr. Jacob Jof, an English mer- 
chant had taken great pains to find out the Donna Giuseppe 
‘Maria Capitummino (by birth Balsamo), in consequence of my 
ing commonly known, merely as Marana Capitummino, he 
usat last in a little tenement, where we hive on a corre- 
sponding scale. He informed us that you had ordered a sum of 
money to be paid us, and that he had a receipt, which I, your 
sister, must sign—which was accordingly done; for he imme- 
diately put the money in our hands, and the favorable rate of 
the exchange has brought us a little further gain. 


“Frick Batsamo, 
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“Now, think with what delight we must have received this 
sum, at a time when Christmas Day was just at hand, and we 
had no hope of being helped to spend it with its usual festivity. 

“The Incarnate Saviour has moved your heart to send us 
this , Which has served not only to appease our hunger, 
‘but act to clothe us, when we were in want of # 

“Tt we give us the greatest gratification possible if you 
would gratify our wish to see you once more—especially mine, 
your mother, who never cease to bewail my separation from an. 
only aon, whom I would much wish to see again before I die. 

wnt if owing to circumstances, this cannot be, still do not 
neglect to come to aid of isery, especially as you 
have discovered go excellent a channel nel of gomraunieadion, a 
eo honest and exact 2 merchant, who, when we knew nothing 
about it, and when he had the money entircly in his own 
power, has honestly Avopht vsioet and. faithfully paid over to 
us the sum you remiti 

“With you that perbape will not signify much. To 
us, however, every elp 18 @ treasure. Your sister has 
two grown up daughters, and her son also requires 4 little 
wise pod oot will you net peckren BF conn er sang 

ita act ou not sendii eno 
Te tara thee ol wilh» ouite cute, . 

“May God preserve you in health! We invoke Him in 
gratitude, pray that He may still continue the pros- 

ity you have hitherto enjoyed, and thet He may move yeur 

eart to keep us in remembrance. In His name I bless you 

and your wife, as 2 most affectionate mother—and I your 

sister, embrace you: and so docs your ne) , Giuseppe 

(Brace meri), who wrote this letter. We all pray for your 

Prosperity, as do also my two sisters, Antonia and ‘Theresa, 
“‘ We embrace you, and are, 


“ Your sister, “Your mother, 
who loves ly who loves and blesses you, 
Gruerprz-Mazra, who blesses you every hour, 
CarituMMIxo, Feticr Barsano, 
and Barsamo. and Beacconzzr.” 


The signatures to the letter are in their own handwriting - 

Thad caused the money to be paid to them without sending any 
letter, or intimation whence it eame; this makes their mistake 
the more natural, and their future hopes the more probable. 
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Now, that they have been informed hes arrest and im- 
‘ of their relative, I feel myself at liberty to explain 
something for their consolation. 


to mo before Michaelmas-day, in order to share the gratitude, 
amd to be rewarded with the happiness of a deserving family, 
out of which has proceeded one of the most singular monsters 
that has 9] in this century. 

T shall not fail to make known the further course of this 
story, and to give ap account of the state in which my next 
remittance finds the family; and perhaps also I shall add 
some remarks which this matter indused me to make, but 
which, however, I withhold at present in order not to disturb 
my reader's first impressions. x 





Palermo, April 14, 1787. 

Towards evening I paid a visit to my friend the 
keeper, to ask him how he thought the festival was likely to 
pass off; for to-morrow there is to be a solemn procession 
‘through the city, and the Viceroy is to accompany the host 
on foot. The least wind will envelop both man and the sacred 
symbols in a thick cloud of dust. 

‘With much humour he replied: In Palermo, the le look. 
for nothing more confidently than for a miracle. Ohea before 
saow on such occasions, a violent passing shower had fallen 
and cleansed the streets partially at least, 80 as to make a 
clean road for the procession. On this occasion a similar 
hope was entertained, and not without cause, for the sky was 
overcast, and promised rain during the night. 


Palermo, Sunday, Aprit 15, 1787. 
‘And so it has actually turned out! Daring the night the 
most violent of showers have fallen. In the morning I set ont 
yery early in order to be an eye-witness of the marvel. 
stream of rain-water pent up between the two raised pavements 
hhad carried the lightest of the rubbish down the inclined street, 
either into the sea or into such of the sewers as were not 
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stopped up, while the grosser and heavier dung was driven 
front apot” to spot. Tn this a cingular meandering line of 
cleanliness was marked out along the streets. On the morning 
hundreds and hundreds of men were to be seen with brooms 
and shovels, busily enlarging this clear space, and in order 
to connect it where it was interrupted by the mire; and 
throwing the still remaining impuritice now to this side, 
now to By this means when the procession started, it 
found a clear serpentine walk prepared for it throngh 
the mud, and so both the long robed priests and the neat- 
‘booted nobles, with the Viceroy at their head, were sble 


passing through 

the th prepared far them by the hand of the An 
BA ie a oe ty ae ctle what otherwise tet 
have been a revolting sight—to see these devout and noble 
peers parading their devotions along an alley, flanked on each 
side by heaps of mud, 

On the pavement there was now, as always, clean walking ; 
‘but in the more retired parts of the city whither we were 
‘this day carried in pursuance of our intention of visiting the 
— which preterit sarleciee, riod Siaer iat, 

to , although even sweeping 

ii Se tke filth ve by no caeans negiested 

The festival gave occasion to our visiting the principal 
churoh of the city and observing its curiosities, Being once on. 
the move, we took a round of all the other public edifices. We 
were much pleased with a Moorish building, which is in ex- 
cellent preservation—not very large, but the rooms beautiful, 
broad, and well proportioned, and in excellent keeping with the 
whole pile. Itis not perhaps suited for a northern climate, but 
in a southern land a most agreeable residence. Architects 
may some day furnish us with a plan and elevation of it. 

‘e also saw in most unsuitable situations various remaing 
of ancient marble statues, which, however, we had not 
patience to try to make out. 


nH 


liad Palermo, Aprit 16,1781. 
As we are obliged to anticipate our speedy departure 

this paradise, I hoped to-day to spend a thorough holiday by 
editing fs the palte gardens; nad after adying to 
set myself out of the pony taking a walk Sinough the valley, 
and at the foot of the hill of S. Rosalie, thinking over again my 
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eketch of Nausicaa, and there trying whether this subject is sus- 
ceptible of a dramatic form. All this I bave managed, if not 
ae fect success, yet certainly much to my satisfaction. 
out gliding? args and could not abstain from sketching 
it which appeared to me most interesting, 

tal ehd tee to work them out. 


Palermo, Tuesday, April 17, 1787. 
It is a real misery to be pursued and hunted by many 
spirits! Yesterday 1 set out early for the public gardens, 
with a firm and calm resolve to some of my poetical 


occurred again & me : Might I not discover the primon 
plan all these numerous specimens ? hese os such 
must be! For, otherwise, how am I able at once to 
determine that atria is a plant unless they are all 
formed after one riginal type? I busied myself, therefore, 
with examining wherein many ve shapes differed 
from each other And in every case I foun: Fer oninion 
more similar than dissimilar, 2 britany deere, Bad 
botanical terminology. ‘That went on well enoug! 
not satisfied ; I rather felt annoyed that it did) not lead fur 
ther, My pet poetical purpose was obstructed; the 
of “Antingus all vanished—a real garden of the had 
taken their place. Why is it that we moderns have so little 
concentration of mind? A a fad eer Dele ee er rare 
to make requisitions which we can neither exact nor 


Aloamo, Wodesday, April 18, 1787. 
At an early hour, we rode out of Palermo. Kniep and the 
‘Vetturino showed their skill in packing the carriage inside 
and out. We drove parte fad the excellent road, with 
which we had previously become acquainted during our 
‘visit to San Marto, and wondered 9 second time at the false 
taste displayed in the fountains on the way. At one of these 
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ors delver oped supply himself with water according to 
the temperate habits 5 mney He had at starting, 
hung to the traces 2 small wine-cask, euch as our market- 
women use, and it seemed to us to hold wine enough for 
‘We were, therefore, not a little surprieed when 
he made for one of the many conduitpipes, took out the plug 
of his cask, and let the water run into it. With true German 
amazement, we asked him what ever he was about? was not 
the cask full of wine? To all which, he replied with great 
nonchalance : he had left a third of it empty, and as no one in 
this country drank unmixed wine, it was better to mix it at 
pa quantity, as then the liquids combined better 
besides were not sure of finding wuter 
thie conversation the cask was filled, 
and we had some together of this ancient and oriental 
wedding custom. 


eye reached the sea, where, ey shaped head. 
lands, and beyond a shore here covered. with, enn 
tute of, trees, it jake hege irk rapecriciry level horizon, 

calm, and forming a glorious contrast with the wild and rugged 
limestone rocks. iep did not fail to take minnie oe, out. 
lines of several of them. 

‘We are at present in Aleamo, a quiet and clean little town, 
whove well-conducted inn is b to be commended as an 
excellent establishment, ly as it is most conveniently 
situated for visitors to the ample of Segeste, which lies out of 
the direct road in a very lonely situation, 

Aleamo, Tharedoy, Aprit 19, 1787. 

Our agreeable dwelling in this quiet town, among 
mountaina, has so charmed us that we we determined to pass 
a whole day here. We may then, before anything else, epeak 
Tega ne the ong ct Prince Pullagean' bed taste’ 

juestione 8 taste. 
He bas hed forerunners adduce manya precedent. On 
the road towards Mon Reale stand two manstrorition beside 
a fountain with some vases on balustrade, so utterly repug” 
ant fo Gord: tate thet coe would. marpoee: they. mat 
been placed there by the Prince himsc! 
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After passing Mon Reale, we left behind us the beautiful read, 
and got into the ragged mountain country. Here some rovks 
appeared on the crown of the road, which, judging from their 

wity and metallic incrastations, I took to be ironstone. 

very level spot is cultivated, and is more or lees . 
‘The limestone in these parts had a reddish hue,and all the pul- 
verized earth is of the same colour. This red argilleoeous 
and calcareous earth extends over a great space; the subsoil 
is hard; no sand underneath; but it produces excellent 
wheat, We noticed old very strong, but stumpy, olive trees, 

‘Under the shelter of an airy room, which been built 
8 an addition to the wretched inn, we refreshed ourselves with 
a temperate luncheon. Dogs eagerly gobbled up the skins of 
the sausages we threw away, but a beggar-boy drove them 
off. He was feasting with a wonderful appetite on the parings 
of the apples we were devouring, when he mm his turn was driven 
away by an old beggar. Want of work is here felt everywhere, 
Ina ragged toga the old beggar was, to get a job 2s house. 
servant, or waiter. Thus | formerly ot thet 
whenever @ landlord was asked for anything which he had 
not at the moment in the house, he would send a beggar to 
eee ro Nl provided all such sorry 

lowever, We are wel against 
attendance ; for pals Veteran ia an exellent fellow—he 5 
ready as ostler, cicerone, guard, courier, cook, and ev it 

‘On the higher hills you find every where the olive, 
caruba, and the ash. Their system of farming is also 
over three years. Beans, corn, fallow; in which mode of 
culture the people say the dung does more marvels than all 
the Saints. “The grepe etock is kept down very low. 

Alcamo is gloriously situated on a height, at a tolerable dis- 
tance from a bay of the sea. The magnificence of the count 
quite enchanted us. Lofty rocks, with deep valleys at their 
feet, but withal wide open spaces, and great variety. Be- 
yond Mon Reale you look upon a beautiful double valley, in 
the centre of which a hilly ridge egain raises itself, ‘The 
fruitful ficlds lie groen and quict, but on the broad road-way 
the wild bushes and shrubs are brilliant with flowers—the 
‘broom one mass of yellow, covered with its pupilionaceous 
blossoms, nd not a single green leaf to be seen: the white- 
thorn cluster on cluster ; the aloes are rising high and promis- 
ing to flower; a rich tapestry of an ameranthine-red clover, 'of 
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orchids and the little Alpine roses, hyacinths, with unopened 
bells, asphodels, and other wild flowers, 

“The streams which descend from M. Segeste leave deposits, 
not only of limestone, but also of pebbles of hornstone. 
‘They are very compact, dark blue, yellow, red, and brown, of 
various shades. I also found com) lodes of hora, or fire. 
stone, in the limestone rocks, with lime. Of such 
gravel one finds whole hills just before one gets to Aleamo. 


Segeste, Aprit 20, 1787. 

The temple of Sey ste was never finished; the ground around 
it was never even levelled ; the space only being smoothed 
on which the peristyle was to stand. For, fo several plates, 
the steps are from nine to ten feet in the ground, and is 
no hill near, from which the stone or mould could have fallen. 
Besides, the stones lie in their natural position, and no ruins 
are found near them. 

The columns are all standing; two which had fallen, have 
very recently been raised again. How far the columns rested 
on a socle is hard to say ; and without an engraving it is dif- 
fioult to give an idea of their present state. At some points it 
would seem as if the pillars rested on the fourth step. In that 
‘ease to enter the temple you would have to go down a step. 
ih other places, however, the uppermost step is cut through, and. 
then it looks as if the columns rested on bases; and then 
-again these spaces have becn filled up, and so we have once more 
the first case. An architect is necessary to determine this point. 

The sides have twelve columns, not reckoning the corner 
ones; the back and front six. including them. The rollers on 
which the stones were moved along, still lie around you on the 
steps. ayers been left in order to indicate that the temy 
‘was unfini But the strongest evidence of this fact is 
floor. In some spots (along the sides) the pavement is laid 
down, in the middle, however, the red limestone rock still 

ajects higher than the level of the floor as partially laid; the 

wing, therefore, cannot ever have been finished. There is 
also no trace of an inner temple. Still less can she fone 
have ever been overlaid with stucco; but that it was int 
todo s0, we may infer from the fact that the abaci of the 
capitals have projecting points probably for the purpose of 
holding the plaster. The whole is built of a limestone, very 
similar to the travertine; only it is now much fretted. The 
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Soe eatin ee do tone oahu 
to e stone, with wl 
oo have been mms simple, but beautiful. 
The blocks standing by themselves, which are mentioned 
by Ri |, I could not find; probsbly they were used for 
the restoration of the columns. 
‘The site of the temple is singular; at the highest end of 
brood and doe valley. snd on se a hill Sor- 
sides by cliffs, it commands a very dis- 

tant and extensive view of the land, but takes in ouly just a 
corner of the sea. The district reposes in a sort of melancholy 
fertility—every where well cultivated, but scarce a dwelling 
to beseen. Flowering thistles were swarming with countless 
batteries, waa ann el stood here from eight to nive feet high, 
dry and wi year's growth, but so rit 
rch seeming order that one might almost take it to be an old 
nursery-ground. A shrill wind whistled h the columns 
gs if through 8 wood, and rereaming binds prey hovered 
eran the as 

e wearlsomencss ‘through the insignificant ruins 
opamp at wading nh inp might 
cenacwrg have bad in. visitng Soo rernains of the scien <A; 
As the fact of te campo, we Soca Mere? laces of the horn- 

tone deed, he od to Alamo in compe of vat quan 
of pebbles of the same formation, From the road a portion of 
Gravely certs Pevees Sait the oY r which means it is 

rendered looser. In some fennel of year's growth, I 
observed the difference of the lower and upper leaves; it is 
still the same organisation that develops multiplicity out of 
unity. They are most industrious weeders in these parts. 
Just as beaters go through a wood for game. go here they 
go through the fields weeding. I have actually seen some 
masecta here. In Palermo, however, I saw nothing but worms, 
Tazards, leeches, and snakes, though not more finely coloured 
Shan with wetness they. are zoned all ey 


Saturday, April 21, 1787. 
From Aleamo to Castel Vetrano you come on thé lime-stone, 
feet ictnn manic wel. Between precipitous and 
barren limestone mountains, lie wide undulating valleys, o 
where tilled, with scarcely a tree to be seen. The gravelly 
hills are full of large oldere, giving signs of anoiont inunds- 
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tions of the sea. ‘The sail is botter mined end Hebter then 
any we have hitherto seen, in consequence of ite cont 
wome gand. Tearing Salemi sous fidees mies to our rights we 
came upon hills of gypsum, lying on the limestone. 
appears, ag we eed, to be better and more richly com. 
pounded. In e distance you catch a peep of the Western 
sen. Th the foreground the is everywhere hilly. We 
found the fig-trees just budding. but what most excited our 
delight and wonder was endless masses of flowers, which had 
encroached on the broad road, and flourish in large variegated 
patches, Closely bordering on each other, the several sorts, 
Pevertheless, Keep themselves apart and recur at regular inter. 
vals. The cat besutifal conveltoluses, hibiscwses, and mallows, 
various kinds of trefoil, here and there the garlic, and the 
galega-gestrauche. On horseback you may ride through this 
varied tapestry, by following the numberless and ever-crossing 
narrow paths which run through it. Here aud there you seo 
feeding ‘fin fine red-brown cattle, very clean-limbed and with 
of an extremely clegant form. 

The mountains to the north-cast stand all ina line. A 

fingle peak, iglione, risea boldly from the midst of them. 
fat eres we di pp ng eet 
we not a lence 

faving ever sverdowed. i ee 

In the night I mot with o singular incident. Quite worn 
out, we had thrown oureclves on our beds in anything but a 
very elegant room. In the middle of the night I saw above 
me a most agreeable phenomenon—a star brighter, I think, 
than I ever saw one before. Just, however, a3 I began to 
take courage at a sight which was of goad omen, my my patron 
star suddenly disappeared, and left me in darkness again. 
At daybreak, Wat ist discovered the cause of the marvel: 
there was a hole in the roof, and at the moment of my vision 
one of the brightest stars must have been crossing my meridian. 
This purely natural phenomenon was, however, interpreted by 
us travellers as highly favourable. 


¢ Sciacca, April 22, 1787. 
‘The road hither, which runs over nothing but gravelly ome 
has been mineralogically uninteresting. The traveller here 
reas a shore om wish difrent pins, bol limestone 
‘OL. 





Duret from the rock with » strong smell of sulphur; the 
water had a strong saline flavour, but it was not at all thick. 
May not the sxlphereous axhelation be formed at the moment 
of its breaking from the rock? A little higher is a spring, 
quite cool and without smell; right above is the monastery, 
where are the vapour baths; a thick mist rises above it 
into the pure air 
The shingles on the shore are nothing but limestone: the 
and hornstone have wholl disappeared. T have ex- 
amined all the little streams: ita Bellota, and the 
Maccasoli, carry down with them nothing but limestone; the 
Platani, a yellow marble and flint, the invariable companion 
‘of this nobler calcareous formation. A few picces of lava 
excited my attention, but I saw nothing in this country that 
indicated the presence of volcanic action. I supposed, there- 
fore, they must be fragments of millstones, or of pieces 
t from @ distance for some such use or other. Near 
Monte Alesro, the sions ie all eypram ex] selenite; whole 
rocks of these occurring before aud between the limestone. 
The wonderful strata of Calta Bellota! 


Girgenti, Tuesday, April 24, 1787. 

Such a glorious spring ‘view as we enjoyed at sunset to-day 
‘will most assuredly never meet our eyes again in one life- 
time. Modern Girgent stands on the lofty site of the aneient 
fortifications, an extent sufficient for the present population. 
‘From our window we looked over the broad but gentle declivity, 
on which stood the ancient town, which is now entirely covered 
with, and vin ‘beneath whose verdure it would be 
‘long one thought of looking for the quarters of an ancient 
city. However, towards the southern end of this green and 
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flourishing the Temple of Concord rears itself, while oa 
‘the east pe degiatios dae ay of the Temple of Juno. Other 
rains of come ancient buildings, which lying in a straight line 
with those already spoken Gh are senrcoly moteed Wy, the 
fom abore, while it hurries over them south to the 
shore, or ranges over the level country, which reaches at 
least seven i aalles from Sie ioee mask, ree we were 
obliged to ourselves pleasure @ stroll among 
the trees and the wild rockets and over this region, 0 
green, so flourishing, and so full of promise for the huaband- 
man, because our guide, (a good-natured little parish priest) 
us before all things to devote this day to the town. 

le first showed us the well-built streets; then he took us 
to the higher points, from which the view, gaining both in ex- 
tent and breadth, was still more glorious, and lastly, for an 
irre treat, argent ineag en char. in it 

ig an ancient in ervation. 
ais being used =e sltae bas "seus om deration the 

tures ou it—Hii attende is hunting compa- 
nots and boree, hav jst been stopped by Phares auree 
who wishes to deliver him a letter. As in this piece the 
principal object was to exhibit beautiful youthful forme. the old 
‘woman a8 a mere subordinate personage, is represented very 
Tittle and almost dwarfish, in order not to disturb the 
intended effect. Of'all the alto-relisovs I have ever seen, I do 
net, I think, remember one more glurious, and at the same 
time, wo well preserved as this. Until I meet with a better 
it must with me as a specimen of the most graceful 
period of Grecian art. 

‘We were carried back to still earlier periods of art by the 
examination of a costly vase of considerable size, and in ex- 
cellent condition. Moreover, many rehes of ancient architec- 
tare appeared worked up here and there in the walls of the 
modern church. 

As there is no inn or hotel in this place, a kind and worthy 
family made room for us, and gave up for our accommodation 
analcove belonging toa large room. A green curtain separated 
ua and ont baggage from the members of the family, who, in the 
tore spacious apartment were yed in preparing maca- 
roni, of the whitest and smallest kind. “I sat down by the ide of 
the pretty children, and caused the whole process to be ex- 

252 
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plied to me, aust waa acformned ft st me peepared fran the 
ieydeearacrewirmnnaees forte. That sort: also 
Dee Nie after being into 

long pipes, is Pee lie and’ by the of the ir 


excellent macaroni, regretting, however, that at that moment 

had not even a single dish of the very best kind, which 
eee crn vette Ginn er mlioal cater hae 
house. What they did dress for me appeared to me to be 
unequalled in whiteness and tenderness. 

By leading us once more to the heights and to the most glo- 
rious points of view, our guide contrived to appease the rest- 
lestness which during the evening kept us constantly out of 
doors. As we took a survey of the whole neighbour! he 
pointed out all the remarkable objects which on the morrow 

we had — 


cena April 25, L787. 
‘With wn see's sooloer jain, while at 


every step the a still more 
petro appearan jth the & the Zonsciouamess that it was 
ivantage, tage, the li Tittle man led us, without stopping, right 


across the rich vegetation over a thousand little 5] apne ars 
of which might have furnished the locale for an idylli 
To this variety of scene the unevenness of the country greatly 
contributed, which undulated as it passed over hidden ruine, 
which probably were very quickly covered with fertile soil, as 
the ancient buildings consisted of a light muscheltufa. At 
last we arrived at the castern end of the city, where are the 
ruins of the Temple of Juno, of which, every year must have 
accelerated the iy, os the air and weather are constantly 
fretting the eoft stone of which it is built. ‘To-day we only 
devoted a cursory examination to it, but Kniep has already 
chosen the points from which to sketch it to-morrow. The 
temple stands on a rock which is now much worn by the 
Shea From this point the city walls stretched in a straight 
line eastwards, to a bed of limestone, that rises perpendi- 
cular from the level strand, which the sea hns 
after having shaped these rocks and long washed the foot of 
them, Hewn partly out of the native rock, and partly built 
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of it were the walls of ancient Agrigentum, from behind which 
towered a line of temples. No wonder, then, if from the sea 
the lower, middle, and upper towns, presented together a 
most striking aspect. . 

The Temple of Concord has withstood so many centuries; 
its light style of architecture closely approximates it to our 
present standard of the beautiful and ‘ul ; so that as com- 
pared with that of Peestum, it is, as it were, the shape of # 
god to that of a gigantic figure. I will not give utterance to 
iny regrets that the recent praiseworthy design of restoring thie 
monument should have been eo tastelessly carried out, that the 
gaps and defects are actually filled up with a dazzling white 
gypsum. In consequence this monument of ancient art 
stands before the eye, in a certain sense, dilapidated and 
disfigured, How easy it would have been to give the um 
the same tint as the weather-caten stone of the rest of the 
building? In truth, when one loohs at the muschelkalk of 
which the walls and columns are composed, and sees how 
casily it crumbles away, one's only surprise is that they have 
lasted solong. But the builders reckoning on a posterity of 
similar religion to themselves, had taken precautions 
it. One observes on the pillars the remains of 4 fine pI 
which would at once please the eye and ensure durability. 

Onr next halt was at the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter. 
Like the bones of a gigantic skeleton, they are scat over 
a large space, having several small cottages interspersed 
among them, and being intersected by hedgerows, while 
amidst them plants are growing of different sizes. 

From this pile of ruins all the carved stone has disay , 
except an enormous triglyph. and e part of round p nee of 

i ions. to it with out- 
sigetohed ert bes could at seas found” OF tha foting 
of the column, however, some idea may be formed from the 
fact that, standing in it as ina niche, I just filled it up and 
touched it on sides with my shoulders. Two-and-twenty 
men arranged in a circle would give nearly the perip! of 
such a column, We went away with the disagreeable feelit 
that there was nothing here to tempt the draughtsman. 

On the other hand, the Temple of Hercules still showed 
some traces of its former a The pills of Ox peris- 
tyles, which ran along oe on its upper and lower 
side, lie parallel, as if they had all fallen together, and at once, 
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from north to south—the one row lying up the hill. the other 
down it. The hill may have possibly been formed by the 
ruined cells or shrincs: The columns, held together in all 
probability by the architrave, fell all at once, bemg 
thrown down, perhaps by a violent wind, and liein regular order, 
only broken into the pieces of which they were originally 
composed, Kniep was already, in imagination, preparing his 
pencil for an accurate sketch of this si phenomenon. 

The Temple of Asculapius, lying beneath the shade of a 
most beautifal carob-tree, and closely built upon by some mean 
farm-buildings, presented. to our minds, a most agreeable 

Next we went down to Theron’s tomb, and were delighted 
with the actual sight of this monument, of which we seen 
80 many models, especially as it served for the foreground of 
@ most rare prospect; for from west to east we looked on the 
line of rocks on which lay the fragments of the walls, while 
through the gaps of the latter, and over them, the remains of 
the temples were visible. 

This view has, under Iackert’s skilful hand, furnished a 
most delightful picture. Kniep too, will not omit to make a 


sketch of it. 
Girgenti, April 26, 1787. 

‘When I awoke, Kniep was all ready to start on his artistic 
journey, with a boy to show him the way, and to carry his 
portfolio, Tenjoyed this most glorious morning at the win- 
low, with my secret and silent, but not dumb friend by my 
side. A devout reverence has hitherto kept me from men- 
tioning the name of the Mentor whom, from time to time, 
Lhave looked up and listened to. It is the excellent Von 
Reidesel, whose little volume I carry about with me in m: 
‘bosom, like a breviary or talisman. At all times I have 
grent pleasure in koking up to those whom I know to be 

of what Iam most wanting in myself. And this 

is exavtly the case here, A steady purpose, a fixed object, di- 
yect and appropriate means, due ion and store of know- 
ledge, an mtimate connexion with e masterly teacher—he 
studied under Winckelmann—all these advantages I am devoid 
of, aa well as of all that follows from them. And yet 1 cannot 
feel with myself that Iam obliged to gain by indirect 
arts and means, and to seize at once what my previous ¢xis- 
tence has refused to grant me gredually in the ordi 
‘Ch that this worthy person could, at this moment, in 
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midst of his bustling world, be sensible of the gratitude with 
which a traveller in his footsteps celebrates his merits, in 
that beautiful but solitary spot, which hed so many charms for 
him, as to induce the wish that he might end his days there. 


Obitusque suorum obliviscendas et Mia. 


With my guide, the little parson, I now retraced our yes- 
terday's walk, observing the object from several points, and 
every now and then taking a peep at my industrious friend, 

My guide called my attention to a beautiful institution of 
the once flourishing city. Inthe rocks and masses of masonry, 
which stand for bulwarks of the ancient Agrigentum, are 
found gare, probab intended for the resting place of the 
brave and ere could they more fitly have been 
boried, for fhe —e of their own glory, or r for perpetuating 
a vivid emulation of their great and good deeds 

In the between the walls and the sen there are atill 
standing remains of an ancient temple, which are pre- 
served as a Christian chs Hero also are found round 
pilasters, worked up with, and beautifully united to tho 
‘square blocks of the wall, bo 29:to prodags an egroseble efioct 
to the eye. One fancies that one discerns the very spot 
where the Dorio style reached its perfection. 

Many an ificant monument of antiquity was cursory 
gael at; Day more attention was paid to the modern way 

corn under the earth in great vaulted cham- 
ae gt tow the civil and ecclesiastical condition of the city, my 
ee (pigeon meer but I heard of nothing that 
showed am improvement. The conversation suited 
well with the elements are still preying upon, 


The strata of the muschelkalk all incline towards the sea, 
banks of rock strangely eaten away from beneath and behind, 
beaver tema portions still remain, looking like 

dant 
Pe Great atte hatred is here felt against the French, because they 
have made nao wei the peupla of Hertery. They are evem 
charged wi betraying the Christians to the infidels. 


From the sea there was an an ancient gateway, which was 
out through the solid rock. The foundation of the walls, 
which are etill standing, rests as it were on steps in the rocks. 
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Our cicerone is Don Michaele Vella, antiquary, residing at 
the house of Signore Cerio, near 8, Maria's. 

In planting the marsh-beans oceed in the following 
wave Hake Giennie ie toe Gutliat a bourenent dbtnes 
from each other, and a handful of dug is thrown in. A 
shower is then waited for, after which they put in the seed. 
The people here burn the bean-hauims, and wash their linen 
with the ashes. They never make use of soap. The outer 
shells of almonds are likewise burnt and used instead of 
soda. hey first of all wash the clothes with pure water, 
and then with the ley of these ashes. 


The succession of their crops is, beans, wheat, and tu- 
menia. By beans I mean the marsh-bean. Their wheat is 
wonderfully fine. Tumenia, of wl the name is derived 
from bimenia or trimen ua, i 6 placions ait cf Cores, Itisn 
specite of spring whest, which is ‘within three months. 

it is sown at different times, from the first of January to 
June, so that for a certain period there is always @ crop ripo. 
It requires neither much rain nor great warmth. At first it 
has a very delicate leaf, but in its growth it soon overtakes 
the wheat, and at last is very strong. Wheat is sown in 
October and November, and ripens in June. The berley 
sown in November is ripe by the first of June. Near the 
coast it ripens sooner, but on the mountains more slowly. 





eae is ote ripe. The acanthus bes unrolled ee 
8 wes. The Salsala fruticosa is luxuriantly. 
On the uncultivated hille gvows arich enfin’ Te ie fermed 
out, and then carried into the town in small bundles. In the 
same way the oats which are weeded out of the wheat, arc 
pln RY RE 
‘or visions 
with cgings in the plots where They plant thar eabbages. 
The gs here pot Sath all Ghetr leeres, und the att is set, 
‘They are gent 7 2ipe by midammer, when the tre ont itz 
fruit again. The almond trees are well loaded; a sheltered 
earob-tree has produced numberless pods. The grapes for the 
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Onr vetturino cate with grote Seat. raw srfichal kes and the 
turnip-cabbage. However, it is necessary to add that 
are tenderer and more delicate than with us. Wn na 
walk through the fields the farmers allow you to take as 
many of the young beans, or other crops, as you like. 

As my attention was caught by some hard black stones, 
which looked like lava, my antiquary observed that they were 
from Zitna; and that at the harbour, or rather landing-place, 
many similar ones were to be found. 





Of birds there are not many kinds native here: quails are 
the most common. The birds of passage are, nightiny 
tarks, and ewallows. The Rinnine—smail black birds, which 
come from the Levant—hatch their young in Sicily, and then 
eo Sarthe Ce Tete tie Helene cute in December of Je 

- awhile on s 
ploy oxford — 

Of the vase in the cathedral one word more. The figures 
in relief on it are, a hero in full armour, seemingly a stranger, 
before an old man whom a crown and sceptre, point out 
to be a king. Behind the latter stands a fe figure, 
with her head slightly inclined. and her hand under her 
chin—a posture indicating thoughtful attention. Right op- 
posite to her, and behind the hero, is an old man who also 
‘woars a crown, and is ing to a man armed with a spear, 
probably one of the body- of the former royal personage. 
This old man would 9] to have introduced the hero, and 
40 be saying to the guard, ~ Just let him spesk tothe king; he 
is a brave man.” 

Red seems to be the ground of the vase, the black to be laid 
on, It is only in the female's robe that red seems to be laid 
on the black. — 


Girgents, , Friday , April 27, 1787. 

If Kniep is to finish all he proposes, most sketch away 
incessantly. In the meantime I walk about with my li 

antiquary. We took a walk towards the sea, from which 
Agrigentam must, as the ancients asserted, have looked 
extremely well. Our view was turned to the billowy expanse, 
ed yes called say attention to a Kroes street of Couds 
tor the south, which, like a ridge of hills, seemed to rest 
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om the line of the horizon. “This,” he exid, “indicated the 
coast of Africa.” About the same time another 
atruck me as singular. It was « rainbow in a light clowd, 
whick, resting with eno limb on Sicily, threw its arch high 
against the clear eky, and appeared to rest with the other on 
the sea. Beautifully tinted by the setting sun, and shet 
‘bat little movement, it was to the eye an object ss Tare as it 
was agreeable. This bow, I was assured, waa in the 
direction of Malta, and in all probability its other limb rested 
on thatisland. The phenomenon, I was told, was of common 
occurrence. It would be singular if the attractive force of these 
two islands should thus manifest iteelf even in the 

This conversation excited the question I had se often 
asked myself: rie ng ope sp eo ng 
Malta. The difficulties and however, which 
been already well prea orien dlgra acy 
Cascomerey reeokeed <0 ange ea ‘veteuring ‘fo (take (a5: 

a. 

But, in the meantime, a and whim was tb 
determine styrene y palpable may tra- 
vels through Sicily, I had, as yet seen but few districts rich in 
corn: moreover, the horizon had eve everywhere been confined 
by nearer or remoter lines of hills, so that the island ay 
to be utterly devoid of level and I found it impossible 


im abundance. We followed this temptation, of giving up 
Syracuse, ‘capocially us I was well aware that ofthis cuce glor- 
ous city scarcely anything but its splendid name remained. 
And, at any rate, it was easy to visit it from Catania. 


Caltanisetta, Saturday, April 28, 1787. 
are able to understand how Sicily gained 
the honourable title of the Granary of Italy. Shortly after 
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j Tooked after, that not a trec is anywhere to be 
seen. the little villages and farm-houses all lie on 
the ridges of the hills, where a row of limestone rocks, which 
often a] on the surface, renders the ground unfit for 
tillage, Here the females reside the year, busily 
employed in spinning and weaving; the » while 
the work in the fields is going on, spend only Sa and 


Sunday at home, staying away st their work daring the other 
days, and spending their nights under temporary etraw-eheds, 

And eo our wish was gratified—even to satiety ; we almost 
wished for the winged car of Triptolemus to escape from the 
monotony of the scene. 

‘After a long drive under the hot sun, through this wilder- 
nese of fertility, we were glad enough when, at last, we 
reached the well-situated and well-built Caltanisetta ; where, 
however, we had again to look in vain for a tolerable inn. 
The mulen are housed in fine vaulted stables; the 
sleep on the heaps of clover which are intended the 
cain od ay estes te look out fr sad t 
prepare his own lodging. chance, he can hire # room, 
at hes fivet of oll be YF od dae Stools or 
chairs, there are none : the seats to be had are low little 
forms of hard wood : tables are not to be thought of. 

If you wish to convert these forms into e bedstead, you 
must send to a joiner, and hire as many planks as you waat. 
Tho large leathern bag, which Hackert dent ma, wae ct got 
use now, and was, by way of anticipation, filled with chaff, 

But, before all things, provisions must be made for your 
meals. On our road we had bought a fowl; our vetturino 
ran off to purchase some rice, salt, and spice. As, however, 
he ind never been here before, he was for a long time in a 
erplesty Sor w place to cook our meal ia, oe in the powthoums 
itself there was no possibility of doing it. At last, an old 
man of the town agreed for a fair recompence to provide us 
with a hearth together with fuel, and cooking and table utensits. 
‘While our dinner was cooking. he unde to guide vs romnad. 
the town, and finally to the market-house, where the principal 
inhabitants, after the ancient fashion, met to talk together, 
and also to hear what we or other strangers might say. 

‘We were obliged to talk to them of Frederick the Second, 
and their interest in this great king was such that we thought i 
advisable to keep back the fact of his death, lest our bemg 
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the bearers of such untoward news should render us unwel- 
come to our hosts, 


Colimniactin, Eatery, ert 38, ATS: 
Dede: an ti, the mus- 
ete, paket, “pedi a streak of whitish earth, 
sich erwerte we on for: She cite ieuestnns ere 
tion again occurs, with gypsum lying immediately upon it. 
Broad flat vallies; cultivated almost up to the top of the hill 
side, and often quite over it : the older limestone mixed with 
crumbled After this appears a looser, yellowish, 
casily crumbling, limestone; in the arable fields distinctly 
recognize its colour, which often ‘ker, indeed 
oocasionally violet shades. About aay the erpea omeia 
recurs. On it you see, growing in many places, a beautiful 
violet, almost rosy red sedum, and on the limestone rocks a 
Deautial yellow siase: 
crumbling limestone often shows itself; but most 
prominent in the neighbourhood of Caltanisetta, where 
Wiles in strate, containing a fow foesil; there its a] 
is reddish, almost of a vermilion tint, with little of violet 
hue, which we formerly observed near Sen Martino. 
Pebbles of quarts I only observed at a spot about half-way 
on our journey, in a valley which, abut in on three sides, is 
open towards the east, and consequently also towards the sea. 
°POn the left, the high mountain'in the distanee, near Came. 
rata, was remarkable, as also was another looking like a 
propped up cone, For the half of the wa net g tree 
‘was to be seen. The crops looked glorious, though they were 
not 60 high aa they were in the neighbourhood of Girgenti 
and near the coast ; however, as clean 28 possible. In the fields 
of com, which stretched further than the eye could reach, not 
a weed to be acen. At first we saw nothing but green fields, 
then some ploughed lands, and lastly, in the moister spota, 
ittle patches of wheat, close to Girgenti. We saw apples 
and pears everywhere else ; on the heights, and in the vicinity 
of a few little villages, some fig-trees. 


i \ atkes-car eas Ps oe Le at nar toa beeseane af 
earlier or later formations, with gypsum here and there. It 
is to the crumbling and elaboration of these three together by 
the atmosphere that this district is indebted for its fertility. 
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It must contain but very little sand, for it searcely grates 
between the teeth. A conjecture of mine with regard to 
the sive: Achates must jeait Se the marruy wo —— or not. 
e valleys ve & pretty fre not 
flat, still one does not Meare tar tae et tat eins 
merely a few brooks, scarcely noticeable, ri along them 
for all af them flow direct to sea. But little of the red ato- 
‘ver is to be seen; the dwarf palm also dissppears here, as well 
as all the other flowers and shrubs of the south-western side 
of the island. ‘The thistles are permitted to take possession 
of nothing but the way-sides, every other spot is sacred to 
Ceres, ver, this ‘region has a great similarity to the 
hilly and fertile parts of Germany—for instance, the tract 
hetmeen Hrfurt and Gotha, especially when you look out for 
inta of resemblance. many things must combinc 
Together in order to make Sicily one of the soa fertile regione 
of the world. 

On our whole tour, we have seen but few horses; plough- 
ing is carried on with oxen; and a law exists which forbids 
the killing of cows and calves. Goats, asses, and mules, we 
met in abundance. The horses are mostly dapple grey, with 
plack feet and manes; the stables are very splendid, with 
well-paved and vaulted stalls. For beans and flax the land 
is dressed with dung; the other crops are then grown after 
this early one has gathered in. Qreen barley in the 
ear, done up in bundles, and red clover, in like fashion, are 
offered for sale to the traveller as he goes along. 

On the hill above Caltanisetta, I found a hard limestone 
with fossils: the larger shells lay lowermost, the smaller 
above them. In the pavement of this little town, we noticed 
a limestone with pectinites, 

April 28, 1787. 

Behind Caltenisetta, the hill subsided suddenly into many 
little valleys, all of which pour their streams into the river 
Salso. The soil here is reddish and very loamy; much of it 
unworked; what was in cultivation bore tolerably good crops. 
though inferior to what we had elsewhere seen. 


Castro Giovanni, Sunday, Avril 29, 1787. 
To-day we had to observe still greater fertility and want of 
population, Heavy rains had fallen, which made travelling 
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ing but it, as we had to 
cerns? vtachyere evollen and mpi wey 
one looks reund in vain for a bridge, I was 5 
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ere ee ea have ted an lade spot they tee i 
conducted in the same wanner through the second arm of 
stream, while the fellows, by pushing and shoving, keep the 
animal in the right tract, and support him agai, current. 

On the water-side I observed bushes, which, however, 
not spread far into the land. The Saleo washes down rubblee 
of granite—a transition of the gneiss, and marble, both 
breccian and also of a single colour. 

‘We now saw before us the isolated mountain ridge 
which Castro Giovanni is situate, and which imparts to 
country about it a grave and singular character. As we 
up the long road which traverses its side, we found that 
rock consisted of muschelkalk ; large calcined shells bei 
huddled together in heaps. You do not see Castro Giovanni 
until you reach the very summit of the ridge, for it lies on the 
northern declivity of the mountain. The singular httle town, 
with its tower, and the village of Caltaseibetta, at a little 
distance on the left, stand, as it were, solemnly guzing at each 
other. In the plains we saw the bean in full blossom; but 
who is there that could take pleasure in such a sight? The 
roads here were horrible, and the more so because they once 
were paved, and it rained incessantly. The ancient Enna 
received us most inhospitably,—a room with a paved floor, 
with shutters and no window, so that we must either sit in 
darkness or be again exposed to the beating rain, from which 
we had th ‘to escape by putting up here. Some relics 
ef our travelling provisions were ily devoured ; and the 
night passed most miserably. We made'a solemn vow never 
to direct our course again towards ncver so mythological a 


name. 
Monday, April 30, 1787, 

The road leading from Castro Giovanni was 0 rough and 

bad. that we were obliged to lead our horses down it. The 

sky before us was covered with thick and low clouds, while 


& 


& 


FEES 
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igh above them a gi phenomenon was observable. It 

== white pees and seemed to be something 
; but how could aught corporeal get into the sky? 

Ger guide enlightened us. This subject of our amazement 

wes n side of Mount Atma, which appeared through the 

opening clouds. Snow alternating with the erage formed the 
stripes—it was not, however, the highest peak that we saw. 

‘The precipitous rock on which the ancient Enna was 
eituated lay behind ws; and we drove through long, q 
lonely valleys: there they lay, uncultivated and uninhabit 
abandoned to the browsing cattle, which we observed were of a 
beautiful brown colour, not large, short-horned, elean-limbed, 
Jank and lively as deer. These poor cattle had pasturage enough, 
but it was greatly encroached upon, and in some parts wholly 
taken possession of by the thistles. These ta have here 
the finest opportunities possible to disperse their seed and to 
Propagate their kind; they take up an incredible space, 
which would make pasture land enough for two large estates. 
As they are not perennial, thcy might, if mowed down before 
flowering, be easily eradicated. 

However, after ing nt seriously meditated an agricul- 
tural campaign against the thistles, I must, to my shame, ad- 
mit they arc not altogether useless. At ® lonely farm-house 
where we pulled up to bait, there were also stopping two 
Sicilian no who on account of some were 
riding straight across the country to Palormo. ‘ith amaze- 
ment we saw both these grave personages standing before a 
patch of these thistles, and with their pocket-knives cutting off 
the tops of the tall shoots. Then holding their prickly booty by 
the tipe of their fingers, they pealed off the rind, and devoured 
the inner part with great satisfuction. In this way they oc- 
cupied themselves a considerable time, while we were refresh- 
ing ourselves with wine (this time it was unmixed) and bread. 
‘The vetturino prepared for us come of this marrow of thistle 
stalks, and assured us that it was a wholesome, cooling food; 
it suited our taste, however, as little as the raw cabbage at 


On the Road, April 30, 1787. 
Having reached the valley through which the rivulet of 8. 
Preio winds its way, we found the district consisting of a 
reddish, black, and crumbly limestone: many brooks, 8 very 
white soil, 0 beautiful valley, which the rivulet made ex- 
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tremely agreeable. The well compounded loamy soil is in 
tome places twenty feet deep, and for the mont part. of similar 
quality it. The erops looked beautiful; but some 
of them were not very clean, and all of them very backward 
as compared with those on the southern side. Here there are 
the same little dwellings—and not a tree, as was the case 
immediately after leaving Castro Giovanni. On the banks of 
he river lenty of pasture land, but sadly confined by vast 

wt hates Tn the gravel of the river we again found 
quarts, both simple and breccian. 

Molimenti, quite a new wisely built in the centre 
of beautiful fields. and on the of the rivulet 8. Paolo. 
The wheat in its neighbourhood was unrivalled: it will be 
ready to cut as early as by the 20th May. In the whole 
district 1 could not discover as yet a trace of volcanic in- 
fluence: even the stream brings down no pebbles of that 
character. The soil is well mixed, heavy rather than light, 
and has on the whole # coffee-brown and slightly violet hue. 
All the hills on the left, which inclose the stream, are lime- 
stone, whose varicties I had no ity of observing. 
They, however, as they crumble the ‘tence of the 
weather, are evidently the causes of the great fertility that 
marks the district throughout. 

Perea s ieee Oed 1, 1787. 

Through a which, although nature it was 
throughout alike destined earl ey . Was unequally culti- 
vated, we rode along very moodil use among 90 many 
prominent and irregular shapes por one aj to euit our 
artistic designs. Kuicp had sketched a highly interesting 
outline, but becase the foreground and intermediate space 
‘was thoroughly revolting, he had with e pleasant joke appended 
to it a foreground of Poussin’s, which cost him nothing. 
However, they made together a very pretty picture. How 
many “picturesque tours” in all probability contain half truths 
of the like kind. 

Our courier, with the view of soothing our {zrumibling 
humour, promised us a good inn for the 
in fact, he brought us co aed whieh bed Kee bet bet a 
few years since on the road side, and being at « considerable 
distance from Catania, cannot but be right welcome to all 
travellers. For our part, finding ourselves, after twelve days 


which the stream down north. Over the ferry 
[rt Sod limestone, which comtaise all nets of rabble, hornatons, 
wa, and calx ; and then hardened over 


peasant 
pulling up the fax.) Nature loves a moth b; and hanes 
may see how she contrives gaily to out the dark 

gray lava of the mountains. A few seasons 

it a moas of a high yellow colour, upon which a i 

eedum grows loxuri , and some other lovely vielet 
The tions of Cactus and the vine-rows be~ 
cultivation. Now immense streams of lew 
Motta is a beautiful and striking rock. 
high shrubs. The fields vary very 
features; now very gravelly, sow 


The vetturino, who probably had not for a long time seat 
the vegetation of ths south-eastern aide of the i bart 
into load exclamiations about the beanty of the erops, and witly 
self complaisant patrictism demanded of us, if we ever caw sua 
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in our own country? Here, however, every thing is sacrificed 
to them; you see few if trees, But the sight that most 
Pleased ul was e young gil, of id but slight form, 
vio, ersiendy 8 Old up with the mule of 
cas vettaring, chatting the while, and spinning away with all 
elegance possible. 

Now tints begin to ite in the flowers. 
eee eS oe a ie 
hedges; but hedges entirely of this strangely grown 
become, as you approach ia, more and more general, 
and are even still more beautiful. 


Catania, Mo 4 
In our auberge we found ourselves, we must confess, most 
uncomfortable. The meal, such as our muleteer could 
furnish, was none of the best. A fowl stewed in ri 
have been tolerable, but for an immoderat d ie ta 


a 
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momuing <p eon thin oubjoct to Sur wiping beet ox- 
eye Seat He aed oe tn his power 9 proves 

for us; “ but,” he said, “there is, above there. a house 
share scengies sce 'wall eacrained, ct have erty "anno 
to be matisfied.” 


personage, 

abeence of the landlord showed us an excellent bedroom witha 

een -room adjoining, and assured us at the same time that we 
be well me pct Without delay we demanded, ac- 

cording to bag pred what was the charge for dinner, for wine, 

far luncheon, and other particulars. Thoanswera wero all fir; 


them in the gilded buffets. For the 
first time since we left Kniep found an ity 
to spread out his portfolio, tla eres ew 
did my notes. Then deli, with our fine room, we sieptout 
on the balcony of the -room. to enjoy the view. 


swe got tired of looking at extolling the prospect, we turned. 
to enter our apartment, and commence our occupations, when, 
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Jo! over our heed was a large golden lion, ing us with a 
moet threatening aspect. Quite serious we looked fora moment 
in one another's face, then smiled, and laughed ontright. From, 
this moment, however, we began to around 0s to see 
whether we could discover any of these Homeric goblins. 

Nothing of the kind was to be seen, On the contrary, we 
found in the sitting-room a pretty young woman, who was 
playing about with a child from two to three years old, who 
stood ‘suddenly till on being hastily soolded by the viee 
landlord:—“ You must take yourself off!” he testily ex- 
claimed; “you have no business here.” “It is very ”. 
she rejoin ; that you drive me away ; the child is scarcely 
to be pacified in house when you are away, and the 
eignori will allow me, at least while you are present, to keep the 
child quiet.” The husband made no reply, but proceeded to 
drive her away; the child at the door cried most miserably, 
and at last we did most heartily wish that the pretty young 
maven iy the Boglishman,j to see through 

e i it was no art to see 
the comedy: we played the Neulings, the Unschuldige—he, 
however, with his very loving paternal feelings, prevailed 
very well. The child in fact was evidently very fond of him 
—and probably the seeming mother had pinched him at the 
door to make him cry so. 

And so, too, with the greatest innocence possible she came 
and stayed with him as the man went out to deliver for us 
aletter ofintroduction to the Domestic Chaplain of Prince Bis- 
cari. She played and with the child till he came back 
bringing word from the that he would come himself and 
talk with us on the matter. 


Catania, Thursday, Moy 3, 1787. 
The Abbé, who yesterday evening came and paid his re- 
ts to us, appeared this morning in good time, and con- 
lucted us to the palace, which is of one story, and built on 
2 tolerably high eocle. First of all we visited the museum, 
where there is a large collection of marble and bronze 
ee cee ee eae Te eee Here re hac once 
more an opportunity of enlarging our knowledge ; tronk 
ofa Jupten which I was already acquainted with 
a cast in Tischbein’s studio. particularly ravished me. it 
242 
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snerits far higher than I am able to estimate. An 
seep npeleipsh pili rvtiniry rey 
After this we passed into a spacious and lofty saloon. The 
mamy chairs around and against the walls indicated that a 
numervus company was often assembled here We seated 
ourselves in hope of « Scrouzabla receptie. Soon afterwards 
twe Indies entered and walked times up and down the 
room. From time to time they spoke to other. When 
observed us, the Abbé rose, and I did the same, and we 
bowed. I asked, Who are they? and I learned that the 
younger Indy was daughter of the Prince, but the elder 2 
noble lady of emia. ‘We resumed our seats, while they 
i to walk up and down as people do ins market-place, 
‘We were now conducted to the Prince, who (as I had been 
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form the acquaintance of those worthy strangera who 

hither rom widely Gant ase o examine our treasures” 
‘with her own hands, opened for ws the ginss- 

cane fa eink the works a uber were The Sici- 


Gan amber is foc Gee ethers, by iis peaetag 
from the transparent and non- ‘the wax snd 
the honey-coloured,—through all possible shades of a deep 


yellow, to the most beantiful hyseinthian red. In the onse 
there were urns, cups, and other things, and for executing 
which large pieces 8 marvellous size must have been neces- 
7 for such objects, ‘and alsofor cut ahella, ach ua are exeou. 
ye Banaan bal areal tae eed Dect eee 
in in Princess had anespecial taste, and about some 
preteen mea yearly The Prince called 
our attention to those of more solid value among them; and 
0 several hours slipped away—not, however, without either 
amusement or edification. 
ds His. comes of our cuswerection, the Erintem dietereesd 
that we were Germans : therefore asked us after Riedesel, 
Berl, on Meir of wha te neyo whee severe 
characters she seemed well able to appreciate, and to discrimi- 
nate, We reluctantly from her, and she seemed also un- 
willing to bid us farewell, An insular life has in it something 
very peculiar to be thus extited and retteshed by none but 
Passing sympathies, 
the Abbé led us to the Benedictine Monae. 
joy aad ak esta Gis telat « beetier af tp esloe hows 
reserved and melancholy expression (though he was not of 
more than the middle age) promised but littie of cheerful oon- 
versation. He was, however, the skilful musician who alone 
could manage the enormous organ in the church of this 
fe he poe poms Oe wie sees 


If had not seen the ou would 
fancy thst es remyn cuiiet sa fore} at 
however, we were already ecquainted with his personal ap- 

me only wondeel tnt the nooamry exertion had mt 
ince worn him out 


a 
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Catania, Friday, May 4, 1787. 
dinner our Abbé arrived with a carriage, and 
wus & distant part of the city. Upon entering 


ite about, Ha 

eeu heed cae prea 
to move, and to take the right-hand seat. 
to stand on such ceremony. “ Pardon me,” 
tie aal ied ey 

ve that I am a 

chon you left, it ia thereby indicated 
Jor Bc." Ait ts toting 
= city.” Against 
could, of course, be ol 

We drove up SSE oe see 
destroyed a great part city, remains visible to 
id Java had been worked like any other rock, 
—+treets had even been marked out carriage an unipbted 
built. nf te olin Tock ember the carriage an undoubted 
specimen of the molten just before 

departure from German dpe et coa te 
igin of basalt. a in many other places, 
in order to ao omreal varatas 

However, ifnatives had not proved themselves the friends of 
their own land, had Ehsy not even. Inboered, elties $x.tis sake 
of profit or of science, to bring together whatever is remarkable 
in this neighbourhood, the traveller would have had to trouble 
himeelf long, and to little In Naples I had received 
auch information from dealer in lava, but still more 


rich and excellently arranged museum I learned more or less 
garectly 1 reruns tho resin phone ofthe ive of 
at ite, stones in a changed state—every- 
thing, in fact, was pointed out tome in the most friendly manner 
. What I saw most to be wonderedat, was some zeolites 
the rugged rocks which rise out af the sea below Jaci. 
As we inguired of the Chevalier which was the best course 
to take in order to ascend Aitna, be would not hear of eo 
an attempt as de eek Senay hs 

vot bases ny meds “Generally,” 
acre: ba, pardon, however, “the who 

come here sr Tae ety of tho rations we, 
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Sure th eee el ie ek 
ee we hit ona 
the remit. Bryne, who was wan Be Set yuan dow description fo 
kindle a desire to ees this ery peck did act 
it. Count Borch leaves his readers in uncertainty; but, in 
fact, even he ascended only to a certain height: the same 
may be said of many others. At present the mow comes down 
Sc bool, ad preeca noperble lace. If you would 
advice, you will ride very early some moming for 
ates be contented with ascending this 
From it you will enjoy a splendid view of tna, and at the 
same time have an of observing the old lava, 
which, bursting out from that point in 1697, sahappily poured 
down upon the city. ‘The view is glorious and distinct; it 
is best to listen to a description for all the rest.” 


Catania, Saturday, May 5, 1787. 
Following this good counsel, wo set out early on» nuules 
and, continually looking behind us on our way, reached af 
Yast’ tho region of 2 invn, as, yet unchanged by tine. 
Jagged lumps and slabs stared us in the face, among which a 
chance road had been tracked out by the beasts. We halted on 
the first considerable eminence. Kniep sketched with wonderful 
precision, what lay before us. The masses of lava in the fore- 
ground, ‘the double peak of Monto Rosso on the left, right before 
us the woods of Nicolosi, out of which rose the enow-ca) 
ightly smoking summit. We drew near to the Red Mountain. 
T aacended it {t is composed entirely of red volcanic rubbish, 
ashes, and stones, heaped together. It would have been 
easy to go round the mouth of the crater, had nota violent anc 
stormy east wind made my footing unsteady. When I wished 
to ltd way. Twas obliged o fake it my cl, od 
then my hat was as every moment in danger 
into the crater, and I after it. (On this secount Lent down 
in order to recover myself, and to take a view of the sur- 
rounding objects; but even this position did not help me at 
all. The wind came direct from the east, over the glorious 
Jand which, far and near, and reaching to the sea, lay below me. 
‘The outstretched strand, from Messina to Syracuse, with its 
bays and headlands, was before my eyes, either quite open, 
or cee (though only in few small its) covered with rocks. 
When | cont dows quite sunbed, Kaien under the shelter of 
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eras sane: Kod piervceeel tae momtay at: Whats walk 
om the paper the memory of what the wild 
om en aionadenstntencly Go non and All Ine to dix par 
mapendly in my mind. 

‘Retarned onee more to the jaws of the Golden Lion, we found 
the waiter. whom we had with difficulty ated from 


Imock off from. as fine zeolites as I had 
neon, ioeni's ion. It was true we might reduce 
meale of te 0 Toth pera oe a he wis 

over 
Seddersdon. °We gare‘ up all houghts a of alin ted ad 
ent de at hs ct 


i ‘enceal 
by the many suocessive destructions of the city by lava, earth- 
quakes, and wars. It is only those who are most accurately 

eoquainted with the architecture of the ancients that can now 
‘erive either pleasure or instruction from seeing . 
Abbe soggel fo sake oor exusees fis not wat 
ing again on Prince, we parted with lively expres- 
sions of mutual gratitade and good wil. 
Taormina, Mondoy, May, 1787, 


“ God be thanked that all thet wo have here seen this day 
has been already amply described—but still more, that Knisp 
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we resolved to spend the whole of to-morrow in the open 
it, faking sketches. ‘When you bave ascended to the top 


af the of rocks, which rise precipitously at no great dis- 
tanee from the sea, you find two & eemi- 
tixcle, Whatever this may have had ly from Ma- 


Now, sitting down at the spot where ron 
spectators, you confess at once that never did any 
ence, in an theatre, have before it euch a apectacle as ‘on there 
the right, and on high rocks et the side, castles 
og isis oe ee ee 

ite are ite, ones, 
no doubt, stood ld_on the same site. i 
falls eof the log ge of an, then on the 


lr 


be 
Hite 
Hi 
i 
ae 
i 
7 
HI 


among its ruins, on which an accomplished architect would 
do to employ, at least on paper, his talent of restoration. 
After this [attempted to make a way for myeelf through the gar- 
dens tothe city. But I soon learnt by experience what an im- 
penetrable pre a eee 0 tate agevas insted ewe 
‘together. You can see through their interlacing leaves, and you 
think, therefore, it will be easy to foree a way through them; 
‘but the prickles on their leaves are very sensible obstacles. 
If you step on these colossal leaves, in the hope that they will 
‘bear you, they break off suddenly ; and eo, instead of getting 


And #0, thinking over again the of the “* Nausicaa,” I 
farmed the iden of dramatie concentration ofthe « Odyen Ad 
I think the acheme is not impracticable, only it will be inde. 
pensable to keep clearly in view the difference of the Drama 
and the Epopee. 

Kniep bas come down, quite happy and delighted, and hes 
brought back with him two large sheeta of drawing-paper, 
covered with the clearest outlines. Both will contribate to pre- 
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surrounded theo, the led, the nenvenn wid appropiate 
eea, the island, the heavens, with appropriate 

xt i Sad have, 30. as ont Of Ce locality, to Datel, 
& composition in 8 tone as ve 
ool The clear shy; the noel of tho gt, tho hain whisk 
merges, a8 it were, into one the sky, the headland, and the 
sea—-all these afforded nourishment to my purpose; amd 
whilst I wandered in those beautiful gardens, between blossom- 
ing hedges of oleander, and through arbours of fruit-bearing 
orange, and citron-trees, and between other trees and shrubs, 
which were unknown to me, I felt the strange influence in the 
most agreeable way possible. 

oe ait eee anes a ighbourtood, 

on the “ @ even this very u 
puxiased a copy, cad reed i, after 23y own fashion, with 
incredible interest, But I was also excited by it to produce 
sorting Of may earns wich, Stren es it pono ot. 
look, became dearer and dearer, at last took entire posses 
sion of me. iment ee 
of Nausicaa as the subject of a tragedy 

It is impossible for me even to ea) to ey hat should have been 
able to make of it, but the plan Thad quite settlod in my 
mind. ‘The leading idea was to paint in Nausicaa, an 
amiable and excellent maiden who, wooed by many suitors, 
‘but conscious of no preference, coldly rejected al advances, 
who, however, falling in love with a remarkable stranger, 
smddely alters her own conduct, and by an evechasty svowal 

of her affection compromises herself; and consequently 
rise to a truly tragic situation. This np le mie 
thonght, be rendered highly interesting by an abundance of 
subordinate motives, and especially by the naval and insular 
character of the locality, and of the personages where and 
sanang whoo. the peene was laid, 'end:by the peculiar tone it 

would thence assume. 

The first act began with the game at ball. The 
aoquaintance is made; the scruple to lead him herself into the 
city is already the harbinger of her love. 
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* | “Fhe second act unfolds the characters of the household of 


i and Nausicaa’s lis with the stranger 
SE Leer teead ane eae ata 
Tn the fourth act, Ulynses, (off seene,) gives convi i 

preofs of his valour ; while the women remain, and give 
ope i egy hope nt ell ic tte oe 
The high favour in which the stranger stands with all, 
‘Makuaitimpostible for Neusieas toresteaia her own focloge, and 
80 she becomes irreparably compromised with her own people, 
Ulysses, who, partly innocent, partly to blame, is the cause of 
‘ail this, now announces his intention to depart ; and nothing 
vemains for the unhappy Nausicaa, but in the fifth act 
eae bese eae of eainence aay 
composition, there was wi wea not 
seb exec opt ema. Ein wee 
rm Shes de tt ed ke freee Seine we hich, 
not end tragicall; ey painfal 
dangerous, and ‘all orente lave 
deep wounds behind—even the supposed accidents of describ. 
img, in lively colours, for the entertainment of others, obj 
abecrvwi at 8 grow: distance fom. home, travelling sdveatares 
and chances of life—to be looked upon by th 
demigod, but by the more eedate aan talker of shodomontade, 
end to meet now with unexpected favour, and now with 
prom sama tgp woe he wine seaport 
attachment to this plan, that in thinking of it, 1 
away all the time of my stey at Palermo, and, indeed, of all 
‘the rest of my Sicilian tour. It was this that made me care 
Tittle for all the inconvenience and discomfort I met with ; 


Lx 


for, on this classic , 8 poetic vein had taken. 
of me, causing all TL eaw, experienced, or observed, to be 
taken and regarded in a j mood. 

After my usual habit—whether a good or & bad one~—I 
‘wrote down little or of the piece; but worked in my 
mind the most of it, with all the minutest detail. And there, 
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$ ‘ cou : 
Eastin irige remained eat ts tones? piesa, 
T can recollect nothing but » very faint idea of it. 


May 8, 1787. On the road to Messina. 


Wednesday, Moy 9, 1787. 
Beaten by astormy east wind, we rode between the raging 
wes on: the right and: Gia “wall of rocks, from tho taps 
which we were yesterday looking down; but this day we have 
een continually at war with the water. We to cross. 
immumerable brooks, of which the largest bears the honsur- 
river. However, these streams, a8 well as the 


ich 
Kubler pe As-mcaiclnc don pedbhinrep Apeetaier: & 
dashed right over the road against the rocks, whi 

ick spray on the travellers, It was @ 
sight, and its rarity to us made us quite ready to pat 


all its inconvenience. 


E 
é 
: 
i 


srare 
iW i 
FE 
E 


Resting: Temetey, Moy 10,28 
ir epg dase orgy wi ply bigotry 
20 ing, ‘up our minds to firat night at 
the qnartem of ur vesturino, and then lock out in the mam 
ing for a more comfortable habitation. In consequence of 
this resolution, our first entrance gave us the terrible ides of 
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‘ing a ruined city. For, during a whole ofan hour 
hopin 7  eoigeni ints therein we reached 
the auberge, which, being the only new building that hes 
@prung up in this quarter, opens to you from ite first story 
window a view of nothing but a rugged waste of ruins. Be- 

the circle of the stable yard not a living being of any 

was to be seen. During the night the stillness was 
frightful. The doors would neither bolt nor even close; there 
as 0 race peovielon here fi the entertztanent of bomen 


To-day we from our worthy muleteer, and a 
ry axted from ov hy good 


‘ecy, ambosbiy, afta: be hed feat peocared we 8 errant to tab 
us at once to the best inn in place, and 

show us whatever was at all remarkable in Messina. Our 
first host, in order that his wish to get rid of us might be 
gratified as quickly es possible, helped to boxes and 
other toa 


terrible calamity which visited Messina and swept away 
twelve thousand of its inbabitants, did not leave behind it 
a single dwelling for the thirty thousand who survived. 
‘Most of the houses were entirely thrown down; the cracked 
and shaking walls of the others made them quite unsafe to live 
in. On the cximnace Maes, Drea e, t8 oe natn ot ee 
sina, a planks was hastily erected, of which any one 
‘will quickly form am idea who has ever seen the oh 

at Frankfort during the fair, or has passed through the mar- 
ket-place at Leipzig; for all the retail houses and the work- 
shops ere open towards the street, and the chief business is 
carried on in front of them. Therefore, there are but few of 


pablicity. Thus, then, have ‘been living for three years,and 
‘the habits engendered i bret like, hut-like, and, indeed, 
tent-like dwellings, has ided i 

ter of the occupants. The horror caused by this unparalleled. 
event, the dread of its recurrence, impels them with light- 
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perisenpaboseriad ‘to the utmost the pasting moment. 
afresh calamity was excited on 2let 


dt —oa agai soneitly yee age in Wein aint 


ee ere ree s waltae SS novela were crowded to- 
Koes iene re rt mruved he teniling 
na who were Pee ‘time do not appear even 

from their fright, 


oo ig spots we were bear 
ma a col wi taneous); it himself 
to malty a pifie coount-—a. Kindness to be gratefully 
acknowledged in this wilderness more than in any other place. 
is the seme tens, baring leezned thes wre, were sta eboct tp 
leave, he informed us that a French merchantman was on 
Oe Pe ees The news was doubly wel- 
come, as ce is & protection against tes. 
"We made our kind oioerone aware of our desire to examine 
he inate of cme of, the Tees. (haven sill one misled) pnt, 
and toses their plain andextemporized economy. Just at this 
moment we were joined by an agreeable person, who presently 
described himself to be a teacher of French. After 
bie rd scoaal mands knows to Hin cat with to look st 
one of these buildings, requested. to us home 
with him and show us his. 
Sees Stare es bis mitch the sides ened root consisted 
planks, 1¢ impression it left on was 
that of one of the booths in a fair, where wild beasts por 
curiosities are exhibited. The timber work of the walls and 
the roof was quite open. A green curtain divided off the 
front room, which was not covered with deals, but the natural 
floor was left just as ina tent. There were some chairs and 
spase was a Sovaby tha opesiogs hich had Bet 
was ym. al wi 
for some time, while I the green curtain and the 
roof within, which was visible over it, when all of a sudden 
from the other side of the curtain two lovely girls’ heade, 
black-eyed, and black-hasired, potas over: fall of eariomty, 
‘but vanished again as soon as saw they were percei 
However, upon being asked for by the consul, after the lapse of 
just eo much time as was to adorn themselves, they 
‘came forward, and with their well. and neat little bodies 


a merry deseription of our singular 8 the con- 
_ agreeable, that ee 
with them. It was Toet until we hed got out of the door thst 
it ocourred to us that we had never seen the inner room, and 


to the governor ; and besides, no stranger 
artiving here can tell whether some time or other he may 
not somehow or 


‘well-known connections in Ni toremove a suspicion whieh 
the governor, as it would appear, had formed against him as 
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coming backwards and forwards without any apparent busi- 
ness, All this, however, was of no use: the governor went 
on cutting his old letters, and carefully separating the clean 
paper, and scolding all the while. 

Besides ourselves thete were about twelve other persons in 
the Roant, Spectseons of the bolted, standing hovering in 
a wi le, apparent Sores eee 
to the doar, as a desirable vosition should the a 
man seize his crutch, and strike away right and left. 
tas soans ont good con's ince bed ost theuel cotaldvesa 
for my part, my courage was kent up by the grimaces of afoot 
man, who, though just outside the door, was close to me, and 
who, as often as I turned round, made the drollest gestures 

ible to sppease my alarm, by indicating that all this 

‘ot matter much. 

Aad heed ie Sail Gh wee cay tee a 
cod. --The old tan ‘seddes im claping the Mal that 
was to el itese in 
son, and letting him Saihis! heels in eell however, he would 
pes itor Ot cae ; he might stay in Messina the few days he 

spoken of—but after that he must pack off, and never show 
his face there again. Very coolly, and without the slightest 
change of countenance, the object object of suspicion took his leave, 
gracefully saluting the assembly, and ourselves in parti. 
ae oe Emre net te: crome 0: ee to is door: 
As the governor turned round Serocly, intending to ead yet 
another menace, he caught sight of us, and immediat 
recovering himself, nodded to the consul, up which ho 

The a of his head 

Governor was a 3 bent 
forwarda on his chest, while rom Beneath: his grey ah 
brows, black sunken eyes cast forth stealthy glances. Now, 
however, he was quite a different age, from what we had 
seen a few moments before. He me to be seated ; and 
still uninterruptedly pursuing his ‘oveupation, asked me many 
questions, which T duly angwered, and concluded by inviting 
me to dine with him as long as I should remain here. The cop- 
sul, satisfied as well as m nay, even more satisfied, singe 
he knew better than I the danger we had escaped, made 
Lote doen ths sina and, for my part, T had no desire 

ever aptn o approach the lion's da. 
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Messina, Sunday, May 18, 1787. 
‘Wokiag this morning, we found ourselves in a much plea- 
senor apeiment nd with thee shining bright ei 
in poor afflicted Messina. Sis jeasant is the view of 
‘the so-called Palazzats, a ped row of real palnees, 
which for nearly a quarter of a league encloses and marks out. 
the roadstead. All were built of atone, and four stories high ; 
of several the whole front, up to the cornice of the roof, is 
still standing, while others have been thrown down as low aa 
‘the first, or second, or third etary. So that thia once aplendid 
Tine of buildings exbibita at present with its many chasms and 
erforations, a strangely revolting appearance: for the blue 
wen may be seen through almost every window. in- 
terior apartments in all are utterly destroyed and fallen. 
‘One cause of this singular phenomenon is the fuet that the 
id architectural edifices erected by the rich, tempted 
ir lees wealthy neighbours to vie with them, in appearance 
‘at least, and to hide behind = new front of cut stone the 
old houses, which had been built of larger and smaller rubble. 


i 
i 
it 
al 
i 
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tial fabric unimpaired. But whatever may be the cause, the 
bb gecitead clover minty” ive, and reminds one of 
times when the Sicani and Siculi abandoned this restless and 
‘treacherous district, to oecupy the western coast of the island. 
After passing the morning in viewing these rains, we entered 
our inn to take a frugal meal. We were still sitting at table, 
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foobg cnesives, uite comirtabls, Sines che consuls servants 
‘preathless into the room, declaring that the governor had 
‘been looking for me all over the city—he had invited me to din- 
ner, and yet Y was absent. The consul earnestly intreated me 
“iSved the howto pas, irvagh frgetalnes or dean. T 
the hour to or design. 

now felt, for the Sst tine, how childish and silly it was tu allow 
my joy at my first escape to banish all further recollection of 
the Oyclop’s invitation. The servant did not allow me to 
loiter ; his representations were most urgent and most direct 
to the point; if I did not go the consul would be in danger of 

ing all that this fiery despot might chose to inflict upon 

‘Whilst I was arranging my hair and dress, I took courage, 
and with a lighter heart followed, invoking Ulysses as =y 

tron saint, and begging him to intercede in my behalf wit 

‘allan Athéne. 

Arrived igs dbo den, I si Spier abe a 9 foot- 
mann into a ining-room, w! were 
sitting et an oval table, without, however, a ford i 
wpoken. The place on the governor's right was unoccupied, 
and to it was Faceordingly conducted. 

Having saluted the host and his guests with a low bow, I 
took my eeat by his side, excused my delay by the vast sive of 
the city, and by the mistakes which the unusual way of 
ne pooled het ee caused mete make. Witha 

look, he repli at if a visited foreign countries, 
he ought to make a point to learn ite costoms, nad to guide 
his movements accordingly. To this I answered that such 
was invariably my endeavour, only I had found that, in a 
strange locality, and amidst totally new circumstances, one 
invariably fell at first, even with the very best intentions, into 
errors which might appear unpardonable, but for the kindness 
which readily accepted in excuse for them the plea of the 
fatigue of travelling, the distraction of new objects, the neces- 
sity of providing for one’s bodily comforts, and, indeed, of 

jaring for one’s further travels. 
Pr ievenpan he asked me how long I thought of remaining. 
T answered that I should like, if it were possible, to stay here 
for a considerable period, in order to hase the opportunity of 
attesting, by my close attention to his orders commanda, 
22 
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my gratitude for the favour he had shewn me. After a pause 
he inquired what I had seen in Messina? I detailed to him 
my morning's occupation, with some remarke on what I had 
eon, adding that what most had strack me was the cleanliness 
and order in the streets of this devastated city. And, in 
fact, it was highly admirable to obeerve how all the streeta had 
ee TT eee ae kane We 
cations, and ing ip the stamee spainet the ‘hovecs, by 
which means middle of the streets had been. made per- 
Hedy fe an open for td and alle And this ga gave me 
opportunity to a deserved compliment to 
exeellency, Ti ohoereiy that all iae Moonee teak 
acknowledged that they owed this convenience entirely to his 
care and forethought. “They acknowledge it, do they,” he 
growled : “well, every one at first complained loudly enough 
af the Eandship of Deiag g compelled to take his sbare of the 


necessary I made nee general remarks upon the 
wise intentions and 1 ment being onh 
slowly understood a Eyareebt edenton dadiar tops - Be 


if I had seen the Church of the Jesuits, and when Teaid, 
Mo, he saloed that he would cause it to be shown to me in 
all its splendour. 
this conversation, which was interrupted with a few 
‘pauses, the rest of the company, I observed, maintained a deep 
silence, scarcely moving except so far a8 was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to place the food in their mouths. And so, too, 
‘when the table was removed, ead callce was served, they stood 
upzoun round the wallslike so many wax dolls. I ‘went up to the 
plain, who was to shew me the chureb, and began to thank 
him in advance for the trouble. However, he moved off, after 
humbly essuring me that the command of his excellency was 
in his eyes all sufficient. Upon this I turned to » young 
stranger who stood near, who, however, Frenchman as he 
was, not seem to be at all at his ease ; for he, too, seemed. 
to be struck dumb and petrified, like the rest of the company, 
among whom I recognized many faces who had been any- 
thing but willing witnesses of yesterday's scene. 

"Tho governor moved to a distance; and after a little while, 
the ¢ observed to me that it was time to be going. I 
followed him; the rest of the company had silently one by one 
disappeared. * He led me to the gate of the Jeguit’s church, 
which rises in the air with all the splendour and really 
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imposing effect of the architecture of these fathers, A 
came immediately towards us, and invited us to enter; 
the gore “Tac lather pcerntlysrrod ioe earings, ea 

e or. arrived in’ . 
peep ibid park egal tr 
‘approach, whereupon all three advanced towards him. He gave 

© porter to understand that it was his command that he 
should not only shew me the church and all its parts, but 
should also narrate to me in full the histories of the several 
altars and chapels; aud, moreover, that he should also open 
to me all the sacrists, and shew me their remarkable contents. 
Iwas a person to whom he was to show all honour, and who 
must have every cause on his return home to speak well and 
honourably of Messina. “Fail not,” he then said, turning to 
me with as much of a smile as his features were capable 
“ Fail not as long as you are here to be at my dinner-table in 

fme—you shall always find a hearty welcome.” I had 
soaroely dime, so make him a most respectful reply before the 
moved on. 

From this moment the chaplain became more cheerful,and we 
entered the church. The Castellan (for eo we may well name 
him) of this fairy , 80 little suited to the worship of God, 
set to work to the duty so sharply enjoined on him, when 
Kniep and the consul into amis! sanctuary, and 

ave vent to passionate sions eir Joy at seeing me 

ean and at Boerty, ‘who, they had believed, would by this 
time have been in safe custody. They had sat in agonies until 
the roguish footman (whom probably the consul had well-feed) 
came and related with a hundred grimaces the issue of the 
affair; upon which a cheerful joy took poreession of them, and 
they at once set out to eeek me, as their informant had made 
known to them the governor's kind intentions with regard to 
the church, and thereby gave them a hope of finding me. 

‘We now stood before the high alter, listening to the enu- 
meration of the ancient rarities with which it was inlaid: 
pillars of lapis lazuli fluted, as it were, with bronzed and with 
gilded rods; pilasters and pancllings after the Florentine 
fashion; gorgeous Sicilian agates in abundance, with bronze and 





Kniep and the consul dilating on the 
late incident, and the showman emunerating the costly articles 
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of the well-preserved splendour, broke in alternately, both 


Possessed with their i This afforded a twofold 
eee Tocame how lucky was my escape, 
and at the same time had the pleasure of seeing the produc- 
tions of the Sicilian mountains, on which, in their native 
atate, I had already bestowed attention, here worked up and 
employed for architectural 5 
accurate acquaintance with the several elements of 

which this eplendour was composed, helped me to discover 
that what was called lapis lazuli in these columns was probably 
nothing but calcara, though calcara of a more beautiful colour 
Sian t ever Pexiextber to Rare seen, ae wie most incom- 

bly pies together. even such as they are, theac 
Phare are still most high to be prized for itis evident that 
an immense quantity of this material must have been collected 
before so many pieces of such beautiful and similer tints 
could be selected; and in the next place, considerable pains 
and labour must have been expended in cutting, splitting, 
and polishing the stone. But what task was ever too great 
for the industry of these fathers ? Z 
During my inspection of these rarities, the consul 
never ceased enlightening me on the danger with which I had 
‘been menaced. The governor, he said, not at all pleased 
that, on my very first introduction to him, I should have 
been a tor of his violence towards the quasi Maltese, 
had resolved within himself to pay me especial attention, 
and with this view he had settled in hie own mind a regular 
plan, which, however, had received a considerable check from 
my absence at the very moment in which it was first to be 
carried into effect. ‘Alter waiting a long while, the despot at 
last sat down to dinner, without, however. been able ta con- 
ceal hig vexation and annoyance, so that the company were 
in dread lest they should witness a scene either on my arrival 
Sry sow ood than ine rcristen manopsd 

now sacristan to putin s word, 

ed fhe acre chuabers, which are inn in beautiful pro- 

ion, and elegantly not to idly ornamented. In 
Bom were to braced all he orate Be iture and costly 
utensils of the church still remaining, and these 
in shape and decoration with all the rest. Of the precious 
metals I observed nothing, and just as little of genuine works 
of art, whether ancient or modern, 
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Our mixed Italian-German fugue (for the father and 
‘the excristam chaunted in the former tongue, while Kniep and 
the consul responded in the latter) came to an end just as we 
were joined by an officer whom I remembered to have seen. 
at the dinner-table. He belonged to the governor's suite. 
‘His appearance certainly calculated to excite anxiety, and 
not the less eo as he offered to conduct me to the harbour, 


Z H 
however, I did not suffer to be deterred by their suspi- 
ions from goi poem tana ae aly chek ake. 
ferent matters, I began to address him more familiarly, and 
confessed that during the dinner I had observed many of the 
silent party making friendly signs to me, and giving me to 
understand that I was not among mere strangers and men of 
the world, but among friends, and, indeed, brothers: and 
that I had, therefore, nothing to fear. I felt it a duty te 
thank him, and to request him to be the bearor of similar ex- 


He 
i 

HH 
gif 
id 
gee 
at 
fa 
ete 
i 


§ 


‘upon during my travels merely as a man; if as such I could 
excite the confidence and sympathy of others, it would be most 
agreeable to me, and what I most wished,—bnut that many rea- 
sons forbade me to enter into other relations or connexions. 
Convince him 1 eould not—for I did not venture to tell 
him what was really my motive. However, it struck me 8 
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remarkable, that under so ie a government, these kind- 
hearted should have 80 excellent end so inno- 
eent an union” for mutual protection, and for the benefit of 
atrangers. I did not conceal from him the fact, that I was 
well avrure of ds 08 iets Litre pgeetnenciers other Ger- 
man tzavellers, ant sf at on i 
objects they had in views and co only caused him to feel etl 
more surprise at my obstinacy. He tried every possible in- 
dacement to draw me out of my incognito—however, he did 
Rot succeed, partly because, having just escaped one danger, I 
‘was not inclined for any object whatever, to run into another ; 
and partly beonuto T was well aware that the views of these 
y islanders were so very different from my own, that any 
closer intimacy with them could lead neither to pleasure 


nor comfort. 
Qn the other hand, I willingly spent a few hours with our 
|-wishing and active consul, who now enlightened us as to 
the scene with the Maltese. The latter was not really a mere 
adventurer,—still he was a restless person, who was never 
in one place. ‘The governor, who was of « great fimily, 
ighly honored for his sinceri a, Bap lactase of business, 
and was also greatly esteemed for his former important ser- 
Papen ie paicmppde perce ned oom bow 
unl ion, cS) . icious, 
ath an ldoan anda tymmate mere ansiogs Lot he chou 
have, than convinced that he really had, enemies at court, he 
looked upon as spies, and hated all persons who, like this 
Maltese, were continually coming and going, without any os 
when, after a considerable period of quiet, it was n 
for him to give vent to his passion, in order to relieve his mind. 


Written partly at Messina, and partly 
at Sea, Monday, May 4, 1787. 
Both Kniep and myself awoke with the eame feelings ; both 
felt annoyed that we had allowed ourselves, under the first 
impression of disgust which the desolate appearance af Mes. 


adventure with the governor, the acquaintance which I 
hel formed with certain worthy individuala, and which it onk 
remained for me to render more intimate, and visit which 
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hed to my banker, whose -house was situated in 
bed pd soar etal t Ml this aflinicde prospett of ove 
feng sl pel oe ey a still longer time in 
quite taken up with two pretty little 
Rann, wihet he acting meh hak Gee te tiken, 
wind, which in any other case would be disagrecable enough, 
anight still last for some time. In the meanwhile, however, 
out position was disagreeable enough,—all must be packed up, 
and we ourselves be ready to start at a moment’s 
And go, at last, about mid-day the summons came; we 
hastened on board, and found among the crowd collected on 
the shore our worth consol, fem: whoca we, tock Gus lees 


they had done in the Neapolitan corvette, However, as we 
grodually stood off from the shore, we were quite taken up with 
fie glorious view presentod by the circular line of the alax- 
zata, the citadel, and by the mountains which rose behind the 
city. Calabria was on the other side, And then the wide 
spect northwards and southwards over the strait—a 
indeed, but still shut in on both eides by a 
beautiful shore. While we were admiring these objects, one 
after another, our attention was diverted to a certain commo. 
tion in the water, at a tolerable distance on the left hand, and 
pei ately pa riety ares hia 
They were Scyila and Charybdis, “Thess remarkable 
pea, in nature stand 60 wide apart, but which the poet 
to muke grove compaise ofthe bling of poetry, Such gran. 
to mal LYE COT] its 
blers, however, do not duly consider that the imaginative faculty 
invariably depicts the objects it would represent as grand and 
impressive, with a few striking touches, rather than in fulness 
of detail, and that thereby it lends to the image more of cha- 
racter, solemnity, and dignity. A thousand timeshave I heard 
the complaint that the for a knowledge of which we 
are originally indebted to invariably disappoint us 
when we see them with cur own eyes, The cause is, in every 
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ease, the same. Imagination and reality stand in the same 
relation to each other as poetry and prose do: the former in- 


ie aang py of i To ry wi ef om 
day, illustrate my meaning. A dra 
Fda Monee Wo the tide of the of Kniep’s outlines, 
would at once make the contrast intelligible. 

‘With such and similar discourses we contrived to amuse 


and there was no lack of good mattresses. in resumed 

the horizontal position, in which I was wine and 

Kniep, who inistered to me Penn expe oo 

good bread. Im this position our Si 

sented itself to m sniad an no very agreeable et ‘ht. On the 

whole, we had wma ming at remo ity 

straggle which the groan rene es to aualenin tea 

the violence of Nature, against the malicious spite of 

and against the rancour of its own unhappy divisions. The 
the Greeks, the Romans, the many other 

races which followed in succession, built and destroyed. 

Selinus lies methodically overthrown by art and ekill; two 

thousand years have not snfficed to throw down the temples 

of Gergenti ; ow Bouts: aay efi mtanies warn belcaent to 

ever, not allow to possession of a mind tossed 

Siu down on the avee of ie = 


ines hope of having a lie moat cee tei te heplos oe at 
‘of recovering sooner from my sea-sickness, bas been dis- 
ae Tere J towarer all eoftyment of Bo 
ef the scene was denied me. Only one or 
lee a ei 
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load, zh which the sun (whose disk, however, was not 
diacernible) i ited the sea, which was of the most beautiful 
blue slow ee ever was pes oe A of bc} accom- 
panied the ship; managed to 
up with it, Teall act tl ee ee 
and at the distance, our floating must have eeemed to 
Sea ic pt od int yh atop toa 
welcome P nape of be of “booty st However that 
thro not treat barre Any as kind guides, but 
as enemies ; ae caste hh cithe bern but not hauled 


ons sted catiend callevocalia an by seca tk 
ing and mancuvring, we only just managed not to lose 
cxycienood petam unong tin peetgery deka tet ma 
experienced persons among passengers det t nei- 
ther the captain nor the steersman understood their business. 
The one might do very well as in, and the other as a 
rtp peed Aepaedncetirdl pein Bre gtd 
ives of #0 many passengers a le t, 
T begged these otherwise most doughty personages 
their force to themaclyes, rhs toa ins peaapea ae 
‘very great, and among them were several women and children 
of all ages; for every one had crowded on board the French 
merchantman, without a thought of any thing but of the 
Freie eek the white Hig seeare them from the pirates. 
Se rere te nee Pactee Oat ie enero a 
their distrust and anxiety would plunge in the greatest alarm. 
those poor folk who had hitherto placed all their hopes of 
aafety in the piece of uncoloured and unemblazoned linen. 
And in reality, between sky and sea thia white streamer, 
asa decided talisman, ia singular enough. As g friends 
greet each other with their white waving hiefs, and 
80 excite in their bosoms a mutual feeling—which nothing ele 
sould call forth—of love and affection divided for a while, so 
here in this simple the enstom is consecrated. Itis even 
aaif one had fixed a on the mast to proclaim 
to all the world, “‘ Here comes a friend over the sea.” 
Revived from time to time with a litle wine and bread, to 
the annoyance of the , who said that I ought to eat 
what war, bargained for, I was able at last to sit on the deck, 
and to take cceationally i in the conversation. Kniep 
managed to me, for he could not, this time, by boast- 
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of the excellent fare, excite my energy ; the 
ae extal my good yack & having no appetin 


Wednesday, April 15, 1787. 
And thus mid-day passed without our being able, as we 
wished, to get into the Bay of Naples. On the contrary, we 
‘were continually driven more and more to the west, and our 
Yessel, pearing the island of Ca Capri, kept getting further from 
Cape Minerva. Every one and fupationt we 
te, however, who coal “conte He the world with. 6 
iter’s eye, enough to content us, w! setting sun 
fed Toone cross ha tet etal neoeeor etn 
yet witnessed during our whole tour. Cape Minerva, with 
the sountaine which abat on i, lay before our es in the bril- 
Hant colouring of sunset, while the rocks w) stretched 
southwards from the headland, had already assumed a bluish 
tint. The whole coast, stretching from the Cape to Sorrento, 
was gloriously lit up. Vesuvius was visible ; an immense cloud 
of smoke stood above itlike a tower, and sentout a long streak 
southwards—the result, ‘Probably, sf ae Nera eruption, 
On the left lay Capri, rising perpen sad 
faa by fhe help of ihe teapaeat hue alos we 
able distinctly distinctly to trace the forms of its rocky walle. “Be. 
neath a perfectly clear ad Seaton hy ehitered Se coy 
ecarcely rippling sea, which at last, when the wind died 
away, lay before us exactly like a clear pool. We were enrap- 
tured with the sight. Kniep regretted that all the colours of 
art were inadequate to convey an idea of this harmony, 
and that not even the finest of English pencils would enal 
‘the most practised hand to give the delicacy of the outline. 
I, for my pert, convinced that to possess even a far poorer 
memorial of the scene than this clever artist could produce, 
would greatly contribute to my future enjoyment, exhorted 
him to strain both his hand and for the lest time. He 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and produced a most accurate 
drawing (which he afterwards coloured) ; and eo bequeathed to 
me a proof, that to ee of delineation, the 
impossible becomes the possible. ith equally attentive eyes 
we watched the transition from evening to night. Capri now 
Iny quite black before ur, and, to our astonishment, the maoke of 
‘Vesuvius turned into flame, as, indeed, did the whole streak, 
which, the longer we observed it, became brighter and 
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en eagle ning region of the atmo- 
, a8 it were, of our natural 
eee Baran indead, <a 

‘We were so entirely occupied with ‘these weleome scenes, 
that we did not notice the great danger we were in. How- 
ever, the commotion among the passengers did not allow us 
to continue long in ignorance of it. who were better 
sequsinted with maritime affairs than ourselves were hitterly 


aun sad bis stonreian their ling, 
Serine ome eraae eee 
dor were ives 
binder to oe ig and all, We peat ‘nto the 
grounds of these apprel ly as we could not 
conceive how, ghar rp there ors onl be on cause 
for alarm. But it was this very calm that ren these 
people so inconsolable. “ We are,” they said, “in the current 
Which runs spd te iland and whee ys by a slow but irre- 
ground.sw: W us against the rugged rocks, 
where there is neither the slightest footing, nor the least 
cove to save ourselves 
bayer acentise ythene declarations, wo conte — 
our fate with horror. For, ie it 
not allow us to ingle peed of danger, still we 
observed that the ship, as itrolled and pitched, was gradually 
the rocks, which grew darker and darker upon the 
eye, while o light evening glow was still playing on the 
water. Not the slightest movement was to be diecerned in 
the air. Handkerchiefs and light ribbons were constantly 
being held up, but not theslightest indication of the much de- 
sired breath of wind was discernible. The tumult became 
every moment louder and wilder. The women with their 
children were on the deck praying, not indeed on their 
free i. these wee searcely room for them to petits 
close pressed one upon another. Ei now 
tho, they ‘would rate and scold the captain more harshly and 
more bitterly than the Bee, who were calmer, thinking over 
every chance of hel ‘saving the vessel. 
imi oe wie, ic dung epee is point, 
accomm< the high 
money, the ponent of fare, hin peop ‘abate 
which, if not absolutely surly, were certainly forbidding 
enough. He would not give an account of his proceedings to 


ledge at all of navigation, had managed to buy a packet with 
s mere view to profit, and now, by their inespacity and bung. 
ling, were on the point of losing all that been intrusted 
ee under and 4) to ivi 
all his thoughts to the chances of saving his ship. ke fee 
myself, since I had always felt « greater horror of 
than of death itself, I found it quite impossible to hold my 
‘tongue any longer. Twent up to the noisy railers, and, ad 
dressed them with almost as much composure of mind as the 
rogues of Malsesine, I represented to them that, by their 
shrieking and bawling, they must confound both the ears aud 
‘the brains of those on whom all at this moment depended for 
our be that Sher cond nectar think nor consuicats 
other, hes [oo bare © 0: Edis fo cates 
th ariealir per peered up a fervent prayer to the 
lother of God, asking her to intercede with her blessed Son 
‘w do for you what He did for His Apostles when on the Jake 
‘Wiberias. The waves broke over the boat while the Lord 
stept, but Who when, helpless and inconsolable, they awoke 
Fim, commanded the winds to be still ; and Who, if it is only 
His heavenly will, can even now command the winds to rise. 
‘These few words had the best effect possible. One of the men 
with whom Ihad previously had some conversation on moral 
and religious subjects, exclaimed, “4h, i Balarmé ! Benedetto 
it Balormé!” and they actually began, as they were already 
prostrate on their.knees, to go over their rosaries with more 
than usual fervour. They were able to do this with the greater 
calummess, as the sailors were now trying an expedient the object 
of which was, at any rate, it to every eye. The boat 
(which would not, however, old more than wix or eight men) 
was let down and fastened by a long rope to the ship, which, 
by dint of bard rowing, they hoped to be able to tow after 
them. And, indeed, it was thought that they did move it 
within the current, and hopes began to be entertained of 
soon seeing the vessel towed entircly out of it. But whether 
their efforts increased the counteraction of the current, or 
whatever it was, the boat with its crew at the end of the 
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hawoer was suddenly drawn in 4 kind of a bow towands tho 
weeeel, forming with the long rope a kind of bow—or just 
Ele he lash of a whip when the driver makes a blow with 
it, This: plan, Sherctores was, soon fired Up. Rincdptiaid 
began to alternate with 

r alarming indeed, Schon ca dhe deck we eouid deetly 
SStinguish ‘ho voices of the goatherds, (whose Gres on the 
arte had long soem. to one another, “There is « 
me we edt Beer Tass clos uid onmerhing cho bet 
Sndcttoed heir pata interpreted them aa‘extlomatcas of 


patois, interpreted 
, to think of the rich booty they would reap in the morn- 
,. "Thus the doubt which we bad entertained whether the 
ship was actually nearing the rocks, and in any immediate dan- 
er, was unfortunately too soon dispelled, and we saw the 
ig boat-poles and fenders, in order, should it 
ono worst, to be ready to hold the vessel off tho 
poooger pias bpPoyretaberee did not break, in which 
case all w ‘be inevitably The ship now rolled 
more violently than ever, and the breakers seemed to increase 
us. And my sickness retuming upon me in the midst 
pe agregar yf Baad di irr Half 
I threw myself down on my mattress, still with a 
coment! pleasant feeling, which seemed to me to come over 
from the Seaof Tiberias, for the picture in Merian's Pictorial 


our moral impressis st in those 
iments Wied we aro most difvta teak ope oumves: 
tin etn Yo Gly 
noise overhead; I could distinetly 
make out ropes being dragged 
along the deck, and this me a hope that ‘were going 
song te deck, sod thin gee me hope nt hy ere ng 
Bara dan ante thejealin to t to tell me Tei ie ai bose 
My a H it 
yelper syeml ape Sethe pen 
eelf had aot hesitated to lend a hand. We were visibly 
getting clear off the rocks; and although not entirely out of 
the current, there was now a good hope of our being able to 
make way against it. All was now still again overhead, and 
soon several more of the passengers came below to announce 


a 
a 
au 


pathetically replied, “ Anche ph @ wna cittd !” ‘(Thia, 
too, is 8 city.) 

‘We reached the harbour just at the right time, when it 
‘was thronged with people. ly were our tronks and the 
rest of our baggage unshipped and on shore ere they 
were seized by two lusty porters, who, scarcely giving us 
time to say that we were to put up at Moriconi’s, ran 
aff with the load as if wi pai ceed etter | 

in keeping them in view as they darted through the crowded 
streets and bustling piazras. Kniep kept his portfolio under 
his arm, and we consoled ourselves with that the 


He 
if 
4 
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if 


